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MADEMOISELLE MATHILDE. 


By Henry KInNGsLeEY. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


ANDRE, LIONEL, AND MATHILDE. 


wa, NGLAND was quiet that autumn. Here and there were 

a a few wild democrats casting about what seemed to be 

wild whirling words — words which sounded strange 

enough then, though now grown familiar ; nay, even—let 

us hope for good—reduced to practice. In the autumn of 1789 the 

words of those few early democrats sounded in the ears of the people 

like idle tales. They were like the scattered patches of nimbus, 

which the sailors call ‘* prophet-clouds,” which come sweeping up 

from the south-west, and herald the storm which follows. Lands- 

men, when they see these prophet-clouds sweeping swiftly and 

steadily across the western sky at evening, say, “they are clouds, 

and we shall have rain.” Sailors, more experienced, say, ‘‘ We shall 

have wind with it, and wild wind, too;”’ and send down the top- 

gallant masts, and bend the best hemp cable on to the best bower 
anchor. 

But this autumn the landsmen who said only cloud, and the real 
sailors who said wind, storm, ruin, and destruction, were agreed on 
one point. They both said “wait.” ‘Let us see,” said both parties, 
“if this frightful thunder rattle, to the south there in France, is 


coming our way.” In the next year the French Revolution stood 
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before the eyes of men as almost the greatest fact of all time; and 
Englishmen, in a somewhat puzzled way, began to range themselves 
on different sides. But in the autumn and winter of 1789 the attitude 
of the English people was that of wonder and expectation. Both the 
inexperienced landsmen and the experienced sailors agreed that it 
would be better to wait, and see how the thing would go. 

Sir Lionel Somers, André Desilles, and the Rector talked one 
day,—a strange trio.—much as men were talking in those days, I 
think. André Desilles said, “‘’ The seeds of democracy are very easily 
sown, and they grow also very easily, for they fall in fruitful soil. 
Democracy promises so much, and with such good hope of a harvest. 
I can forgive a man for being a thorough-going democrat, so long as 
he is honest, more particularly if one happens to be a thorough- 
going democrat oneself.” 

“If one might speak and live, one could ask,” said Sir Lionel, 
“ Where is there such thorough-going radicalism as real Chris- 
tianity? But as one cannot speak and live in these days, I do not 
ask that question, but put it aside, and decline to ask it.” 

* Martin and D’Isigny, however,” said André Desilles, calmly, 
“refused to put this question by. They both—the one violently 
and furiously, the other mildly and with tact—declare that Chris- 
tianity and democracy are one and the same thing. Here one gets 
into a perfect maze of differences, which the most patient listener 
could scarcely take the trouble to puzzle out. Martin declared 
himself a Christian and a democrat, on the ground that democracy 
meant Christianity and nothing else, and vice versd.” 

“‘D'Isigny,” said Sir Lionel, “‘took other grounds. He was 
elaborate in his arguments. You will spare me the pain of going 
into the lamentably illogical arguments of the Feuillans and 
Girondists. They amount to this: Christianity could be proved 
to be untrue; but it was the best system of morality which had 
been ever seen, and was necessary for the government of the masses. 
Now, who are the fanatics? I should say D’Isigny. They, too, 
are toiling and labouring in their various ways,” continued Sir Lionel. 
“<I, as a headlong Protestant, love and admire Father Martin, the 
Papist, beyond most men. It is impossible to avoid loving men who 
give up their whole lives to doing good. Helping to burn down his 
chapel is one thing ; loving and respecting him is quite another.” 

The above-mentioned opinions are not, as will be seen, my own. 
They are merely the fag ends of many discussions held between the 
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Rector, Sir Lionel Somers, and André Desilles; for these three were 
much together now, for one thing had been clear to the Rector—it 
was absolutely impossible for André Desilles to stay with his cousin 
at Sheepsden. Again, another thing had become evident to the 
Rector—that it would be utterly inhospitable for him to allow the 
cousin of his old friend M. D’Isigny to stay at the Leeds Arms. 
Consequently, the Rector had insisted on André Desilles taking up 
his quarters at the Rectory. Mrs. Rector had made a feeble little 
moan about having a Papist in the house, but not to her husband ; 
she carried her little wail to old Lady Somers, and pointed out to her 
how terribly it would undermine her husband’s influence to have a 
Papist, and he a Frenchman, in the house. Lady Somers advised 
her to make no objection. 

“J,” said the old lady, “am glad that my son should marry 
Mathilde, who is a Papist. It is not much, my dear, that you should 
yield in the matter of having her cousin into your house. I think 
that your husband is both weak and ungrateful. My husband gave 
him this living at my solicitation ; and last month he turned against 
Lionel because he, as a Whig, should encourage a Nonconformist. 
Your husband refused to fish in my son’s water ; and I, of course, at 
once sent for my prayer-books. I have now received your husband 
again into favour, and have sent back my prayer-books, and shall leave 
them there until your husband repeats his offence of ingratitude. 
With regard of having a Papist in the family, I should advise you to 
yield: firstly, because it is your husband’s wish ; and, secondly, my 
dear, because you know that you would give one of the eyes out of 
your head to have a Petre or a Weld to stay in your house.” 

Mrs. Rector gained but little from her conversation with this 
very strenuous old Whig lady ; and went elsewhere for advice after- 
wards, 

So André Desilles, the La Fayettist, found himself the denizen of 
a respectable Philistine English rectory; a very strange arrange- 
ment, if you will think about it. The rectory way of making things 
go, was a different one to any André had ever seen before. It 
puzzled him while it amused him; it must have seemed strange, 
even to a man who had been familiar with the extraordinary 
number of offices filled by the French clergy. In addition to 
his having the sole cure of souls of the parish of Stourminster 
Osborne, the Rector was a magistrate; nay, even chairman of 


the bench. Again, he was.a scholar, and kept his scholarship alive. 
002 
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He was the busiest and most correct antiquarian in the west of 
England. Then again, since Sir George Somers had given him the 
living, he, by the death of his elder brother, had come into a good 
estate, of about two thousand a year. He was likewise a very fair 
sportsman. But André Desilles noticed, and mentioned to Bar- 
baroux, that the man seemed to fail in none of his positions. He 
was a good parson, a good antiquarian, a good magistrate, a good 
landlord ; and moreover, a good husband. 

“You do not know these English,” said Desilles. 

Barbaroux said : “* NorwouldI. A nation which, under William 
III. was once free, now trodden under the heels of the worthless 
Norman aristocracy. I do not desire to know them.” 

“ But they will beat us,” said Desilles. 

“Tt is possible,” said Barbaroux, ‘* but they will not beat demo- 
cracy. Sleep well assured of that matter, my soldier.” 

It was perfectly necessary, considering the utter solitude of 
Mathilde’s position, that Sir Lionel Somers should not be the 
acknowledged suitor of Mathilde. She was so perfectly defenceless 
and alone, that it was totally impossible that the matter could be 
talked about in any way. At least, this was Lady Somers’ decision, 
and there was no appeal from it. 

Sir Lionel’s argument was that it would be fairer on her to give 
her the recognised position of his fiancée, and there was a great deal 
in what he said. Still, however, Lady Somers carried the day. 

“* Before you spoke to her,” she said, “I had no right to connect 
your name with hers. Now that you have spoken the irrevocable 
words, which I would not have unsaid, she has become, as it were, 
one of the family ; and I, as mother of the family, can offer advice 
which I could not have given before. Before you spoke to her, I 
had no authority over your movements ; now I claim some. In the 
very peculiar situation of the poor girl, deserted by both her natural 
guardians, I think that you should be exceedingly delicate, and should, 
in short, go to Sheepsden as little as possible. 

“While Desilles goes as much as he chooses,”’ murmured Sir Lionel. 

**T never thought to have heard an unworthy word from my son,” 
said the old lady, drawing herself up rigidly ; “and that word was 
unworthy of him. Mathilde has done you the highest honour which 
woman can do to man; and when you hint even indirectly that you 
are not sure of her faith, you show yourself unworthy of your name, 
and unworthy also of her.” 
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‘* That is all very well, mother,” still grumbled Sir Lionel ; “ but 
when a man is engaged to a French woman, he does not exactly 
like to have an exceedingly handsome Frenchman admitted to her 
society when he himself is banished. You would not like it 
yourself,” 

“ He is her cousin,” said Lady Somers. 

**Confound him—yes! and he talks French like a nightingale. 
My French after his is like the gobbling of a turkey-cock. I wish 
he would go back to his regiment. I wish he was hung.” 

‘* If you distrust Mathilde, tell her so,” said Lady Somers, getting 
still more on her dignity.” 

** Oh, hang it all, mother, I dare say you are right in the matter.” 

“] should suppose that I was. I have usually been considered 
an authority on these subjects.” 

*¢] do not pretend to doubt it. I have been a dutiful son to you, 
and will continue to be so. I will do as you desire. You know 
better than I what the cackling male idiots and foolish female busy- 
bodies who compose the population of this valley are likely to say. 
There, now, don’t be angry ; you have behaved most kindly in this 
matter, and I thank you for it. The poor child, God help her, has 
no one but you. I will be guided by you, and be grateful. Can I 
say more? ”’ 

And so what threatened to be a slight disagreement went off in 
an embrace, and a few tears from Lady Somers. And the old lady 
was perfectly right: she knew what she was talking about. She 
had seen the splendid Frenchman with his cousin several times, 
and she saw that there was no danger. She nodded her old lace 
cap, and she said to herself, ‘“‘If that had been going to happen, 
it would have happened long ago. She has got too used to him and 
his elegances. He is no more to her than her brother. There is 
no danger.” 

So the secret between Mathilde and Sir Lionel was only known to 
them and to his mother. As for Mathilde, she kept it from André 
Desilles, because she was afraid of him, and still more afraid of his 
rigid, soldierly Catholicism: was afraid that he would quarrel with 
her for proposing to marry a Protestant. And she was so happy 
with him ; for did he not sit and talk to her about France, and what 
what was almost as good, in French : quote little jingles of French 
verse to her, so delicious after the long, heavy, swinging Teutonic 
rhymes which her father had made her learn for penances. And he 
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could see how she was dressed, which Lionel never could. He had 
been unkind to her once, but that was long ago. He was a French- 
man, and her own dear brother. She liked him, though she was 
afraid of him; but she loved Lionel best. André’s was an old 
familiar face. She would as soon have thought of falling in love 
with old André as she would with Mrs. Bone. It was only old 
André, and who was he? Why, old disagreeable André. Voila tout ! 
Lady Somers was perfectly right. 

Somebody has said that a woman always knows when a man is in 
love with her. It may be true in England, but I doubt if it is true 
in France. An Englishman certainly takes care that there should be 
no mistake about the matter. A Frenchman is, or was, so fearfully 
polite to every woman he meets, that the woman herself must get 
puzzled sometimes. Moreover, poor André’s courtship was of such 
an extremely dignified nature, that Mathilde never saw anything of 
it at all. Once or twice she was a little puzzled about what made 
him so consistently kind to her, but she said, “‘ He has come to me 
with his kind heart, because I am all alone, when every one had left 
me ;” and very nearly determined to tell him the words which Sir 
Lionel Somers had said to her—but was afraid, because Lionel was 
a Protestant. 

His company was a great delight to her. But alas for poor André! 
He was left terribly in the dark. 

One thing was evidently necessary for Sir Lionel to do. He must 
inform her father of his position towards his daughter. What, then, 
was M. D’Isigny’s address? He asked Mathilde. She had not the 
least idea, and so he simply wrote to him as deputy to the National 
Assembly. 

*¢ Do you never correspond, then? ” asked Sir Lionel. 

“Oh, never now. They have all left me alone, except my dear 
old André, who has come in his kindness to talk French to me. 
Lionel, will you do me a favour? It is the first I have ever asked 
you.” 

+ ©T will do it.” 

“Try to love André. I assure you that he is worthy of you3 he 
is so very good and noble, and I have been unfair and unjust to him 
all my life. He offended me once, and I never forgave him until 
lately. I was utterly in the wrong, as he has proved by being the 
only one who came to me when I was alone. That, Lionel, is what 
makes me so tender and affectionate with him now, and I do love 
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him,so very dearly, Lionel, and I have used him so badly all his life. 
Do try, for my sake, to like him.” 

**I do like him very much. If he will give me his friendship, 
God knows he shall have mine. But, Mathilde, are you never afraid 
that he loves you?” 

“ How?” 

‘¢ Are you not afraid that he loves you ? ” 

“ Loves me ?—He loves me entirely. Would he have come here 
to see me if he had not loved me? He loves me very dearly, and I 
am proud of his love. His love is worth having.” 

‘*T mean this,” said Sir Lionel, very slowly, “ are you not afraid 
of his loving you too much for his—peace of mind ?” 

Mathilde stared at him. ‘Do you mean loves me sentimentally ? 
That he loves me in the same way as you do?” pointing her finger 
at him. 

‘“*T meant that, certainly.” 

“« Why, then, see what it is not to understand the other's language. 
My dear Lionel, you talk ridiculous, I assure you. Old André, 
then—listen—André and I have had a long quarrel, and it was all 
because he said, years ago, that I was so ugly that it gave him pain 
to see me play.” 

Mathilde rose at this point, and spread the fingers of one hand 
before Sir Lionel’s face, she paused also for one instant, and then 
went on— ke 

“ He said that—or those two others, he and she, Louis and 
Adele, you know—said that he had said it. Perhaps he did not, 
for they can be very false those two, Lionel. I would die for 
them, but they can be very false. They told me that he said 
that, and I enraged myself against him, for I am not ugly; have 
you not yourself told me that I am beautiful ?—your word is as 
good as his.” 

There was no mistake about her beauty now, even to her, for she 
saw the reflection of it in the face of Sir Lionel, as in a glass. 

** That is right ; you confirm your words by your eyes. But he 
never thought as you think. He always thought me half cretin, an 
object of pity. Beside, again, he is: my brother. Beside, once 
more again, Lionel, you do not know him. His heart is not for 
woman, oh, you blind! He is priest. He is, if necessary, martyr ! 
Do you not see it in his face ?—and for him to love me sentimentally, 
my old, cross brother André; bah! For me, I love sentimentally 
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only you. I now really think that you were the first, and you shall 
be the last. 

So Mathilde, to the entire satisfaction of Sir Lionel. But Mrs. 
Bone and William had other opinions. While Sir Lionel was 
waiting for his answer from D’Isigny, he decorously followed his 
mother’s advice, and went very little to Sheepsden. But André 
Desilles went, and Mrs. Bone and William used to hear them, and 
see them talking over the fire,in French. And Mrs. Bone remarked 
to William that their voices were like the chiming of silver bells. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


BARBOT’S FIRST REVENGE. 


IT seems to me, in any good story which I have ever read, that 
there is a kind of pause, or breaking line, about the middle of it. 
The author, in spite of himself, puts his causes before you in the 
first half of his story, and gives you the effect of them in the second. 
I do not know a readable story, which does not fulfil this rule. I 
fancy it is the great rule of story-telling. It is certainly so well 
recognised, that some experienced novel readers omit the ceremony 
of reading the second volume of a three-volume novel, as old play- 
goers are in the habit of having a quiet game at billiards during the 
second act of a new three-act play. 

I would have provided for my audience a quiet time of this kind, 
when they might, to use the theatrical simile, have had in their ices, 
and talked to their friends ; but I fear I cannot. I have cast the 
times of my story in the times of the French Revolution: and there 
can be no pause, no peace, with a story which begins in 1789. 

In solitary Sheepsden, folded among the calm Dorsetshire hills, 
one might have thought that there was peace, if there could be peace 
anywhere. Winter came down, and shrouded the down with its 
winter’s snow—yet there was little peace there. André Desilles and 
Mathilde were at cross purposes ; Sir Lionel and Desilles did not 
understand their relations towards one another; and Desilles’ time 
_ was getting short. 

He had every reason for encouragement ; he thought that he had 
nothing to do but to speak. He knew what had been the relations 
between Sir Lionel and Adéle. He never dreamt that there were 
any similar relations between Mathilde and Sir Lionel. His idea 
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was, that he had only to speak the word to Mathilde, and that she 
would fly to his arms, or do something of that sort ;—that he could 
have her when he chose. He did not want to hurry her; he knew 
that she had at one time some sort of prejudice against him. Yet 
she was so affectionate, and so gentle and loving towards him; and 
Sir Lionel and his mother kept their secret, like English people, so 
uncommonly well, that he never guessed it. 

If he had known English, he would have heard of the relations 
between Mathilde and Sir Lionel very quickly ; but English was a 
mere barbarous jargon to him, which he could not learn. He was 
as much isolated from his species as a deaf and dumb man. The 
people who spoke French to him, were—Mathilde, who did not 
wish him to know about her relations to Sir Lionel ; Sir Lionel, who 
was still jealous of him ; Lady Somers, who twittered out her little 
Frenchisms with a perfect accent, like an aged piping bullfinch who 
has nearly forgotten his art; and the Rector, who spoke French like 
a bulldog. He begged the Rector to teach him English colloquially, 
so that he might escape the Rector’s French—it was so fearfully 
painful ; but the Rector only retorted on him, by asking him to talk 
in English while he spoke in French, as that was the best way of 
mutual improvement. So poor André had really no chance of hear- 
ing the truth. The only man, beside these four, who ever spoke to 
him in French, was his servant, Barbot. So André, until just before 
his departure, had no doubt whatever that he had only to speak a few 
words to Mathilde, to be accepted. He did not want to hurry her 
in any way, and so put off the speaking of them until they were 
never spoken. The man who prevented those words from being 
spoken was Sergeant Barbot, the man whom he had brought with 
him as a servant, because he was the most dangerous man in the 
Régiment du Roi.@ 

I have here to say a few words which are extremely difficult to 
say with any other audience than the quiet, patient, and scholastic 
one of THe GenTLEMAN’s MaGazineE. I should not say them at 
all in a story. I think, short as they are, that they are interesting, 
and I have the more boldness in making them because I understand 
that my audience and myself are on terms of confidence and good- 
wili. I will try not to disturb this understanding, although I may 


~ 





* I have chosen my name unluckily. This dreadful Sergeant was no relation 
whatever of the charming and kind Madame Barbot, of Dol. 
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have to speak roundly and plainly. The remarks which I have to 
make are called forth by the man Barbot: one of the very worst 
villains of the French Revolution. 

I shall not for an instant attempt to develope his character in any 
way. ‘That there were such men is sufficient for the purpose of the 
story. I merely have to cast him against William the Silent and 
André Desilles, and then to have done with him. My object is not 
to deal so much with his motives as with his ferocity. 

I can understand Marat. I think that I can understand Robe- 
spierre, as well even as Mr. Lewes. Danton is a puzzle to me 
still. As for the Girondists, even their own historian Lamartine 
can understand them, Mr. Carlyle says that he nearly loves Camille 
Desmoulins. Father Martin loved both Barbaroux and Camille 
Desmoulins dearly. 

But the Septembrisers—the wolves of the Revolution—it is very 
difficult to understand them, I read of a nation who, at the time 
when my father was a grown man, were turned into wolves. I read 
of their horrible ferocity and their cruelty; their own Voltaire says 
they are half tigers, half monkeys. But if one happens to have an 
invalid, where do you take that invalid? What is the country in 
which you are certain to get tender consideration and attention? To 
make the question short, who are the kindest people in the world? 
The French. They have imitators, but they have no equals. 

We had our revolution, and got through it in a decent manner. 
Our king lost his head, but it was done on the whole respectably. 
There were no Noyades or Septembrisations with us. Why is it 
that the kindest people in the world should have been the most 
fierce and furious in their Revolution? Revolution, like death, must 
come to all. There were nearly as many people to welcome 
Garibaldi in London, as there were to welcome the Princess of 
Wales. Why then was it that the French Revolution developed 
such singular fury and ferocity among such a very kindly-disposed 
people? How could the most charming people in the world put 
forth for a time such a man as Barbot ? 

It is singular beyond dreaming, yet there it stands. They-were 
not cruel in war; we, who fought them for five-and-twenty years, 
should know that. They were often mentally tender during the 
worst of their ferocities. What is this great riddle of the ferocity 
of the French Revolution ? ' 

A modern Frenchman, of the New Shallow School, would pro- 
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bably think for ten minutes, and invent a theory about it. I have, 
as far as my intellect would allow me, puzzled the matter over ever 
since I was eight years old, ever since I first asked, as I well 
remember, ‘‘ What made them kill the king?’ And my conclusion 
is, that there was not one reason for this singular ferocity, but at the 
very Teast fifty. Let me try to give you one or two :— 

“ Bouche va toujours.” They had been starved systematically 
for above a century, and the great hailstorm had desolated the 
country, for I do not know how many leagues around Paris. ‘They 
were starving: does any reader of THE GENTLEMAN’s MAGAZINE 
know what it is not to have enough to eat? I do not mean fora 
short and exceptional time ; out deer-stalking, or even across the 
Rocky Mountains, an English gentleman can stand hunger without 
petulance, as I have seen more than once. I do not, in speaking of 
the French population, mean hunger self-imposed in an adventure ; 
but hunger as a tradition. Hunger the rule ; satiety a legend of the 
past. The French population had forgotten what satiety meant, 
and were maddened in that way. 

Meanwhile they saw such men as De Rohan and Leroy driving 
about in their carriages. They heard of the most fearful scandals 
(happily no longer true) from the parc aux cerfs. Religion was in 
the main presented to them by the Cardinal De Rohan and his 
system. All they gathered from the system of such men as Rohan 
and Leroy was this. You are slaves and you are dogs; and must 
pay tithe. We are with the Court party, and the Court party 
intends to win. Happily it lost, taking with it the most innocent 
head that ever was taken off human shoulders. It is most unfortunate 
that the Radicals should have chosen for their victim the most out- 
spoken radical of those times. ‘ There are none but you and I who 
love _the people.” So said the poor king. Yet Marat loved the 
people also in his strange mad way. That his death was absolutely 
necessary cannot be doubted; yet there is a very well known 
and highly cultivated nobleman alive now, who has talked with 
Mademoiselle Marat, his sister, when she was in poverty and old 
age. Her admiration of him, and admiration for him, were some- 
thing Strange to witness. The poor old woman believed in him 
almost, if not quite,as a Messiah. ‘The fact which I have taken the 
liberty of recording seems to be a singularly touching one. 

Then there is this again to be considered. The laws were fright- 
fully severe, and cruelly administered, and taxes were unendurable. 
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Arthur Young tells you about these poor wretches page after page ; 
and once losing all temper, exclaims, “If I were only King of 
France for an hour, I would make some of these great proprietors 
skip again;” for which piece of honesty he apologises in a note, 
“in consequence of what has happened since ;”” meaning that the 
woman with whom he walked up the hill, the woman who was five- 
and-twenty, and looked like sixty, that she, and such as she, had 
maddened their husbands and their brothers with their unutterable 
wrongs, and that the chateaux were nightly blazing on the hill- 
side. 

Again, the greater part of the lower orders, more especially the 
dwellers in towns, who had had no chance of seeing the best side of 
some of the aristocracy, had got to believe that the aristocracy were 
proficient in every vice under the sun ; and they certainly had some 
most fearful examples to point to. An exclusive order, hateful on 
other grounds, is very quickly condemned for the faults of even a 
very few of its order: verily noblesse oblige. In the case of the French 
aristocracy there were certainly a large portion of bad examples; so 
many that the people were ready in many parts of France to believe 
anything of them. Look at the charges which Hebert, who knew 
his party, dared to bring against the Queen. Many of the mob 
believed that they were destroying monsters. 

Locality seems to have had something to do with it also; had I 
thought longer on the subject I should have said that Barbot was 
from the Auvergne, but then his physique scarcely corresponds. But 
it is from the Auvergne that nearly, if not quite, the darkest list of 
the extreme left comes. Barbot was a Breton, an exception to his 
countrymen, who were simple, and generally humane. 

Mathilde (heavens! if she had seen how the end was to be !) was 
very particular about this man. She asked William, as a particular 
favour, to be very attentive to him ; and William, of course, was so. 
When he was left alone together with Barbot, William instantly 
came to the conclusion that there were two kinds of Frenchmen; 
the one like D’Isigny, Desilles and De Valognes, the other like 
Barbot and Marat. The one the most elegant person in the 
world, to whom Sir Lionel was a carthorse, the other hideous, 
wild, and strange beyond understanding. ‘There was a wild, lurid 
light in the red eyes of Marat and of Barbot, which William could 
not understand. 

When Barbot was first left in William’s care, they soon found 
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out that neither understood the other’s language. William was 
puzzled at first to know what to do, but he, after a moment’s con- 
sideration, went through the pantomime of drinking. Barbot under- 
stood that, and they went to the public-house together. 

William was no glass-breaker, merely taking his modest pint of 
beer ; Barbot, like most of the inferior agents of the French revolu- 
tion, vacillated between alternate doses of strong tobacco and raw 
brandy. William thought that French gentlemen kept curious 
servants, and consoled himself by thinking that probably they could 
not get better. He told his beloved confidant, Mrs. Bone, that he 
was surprised to see such a real gentleman as Mr. Desilles, with 
such an exceedingly ‘‘ ornery ” servant as Barbot. There was a 
curious light in Barbot’s eyes, which William was unable to under- 
stand, but which he did not like. Still Barbot had been committed 
to his care by Mathilde, and he was civil to him. 

They used thus to drink together at the Leeds Arms. André 
Desilles, who hated the very sight of the man, and had only taken 
him as his servant, in order to get him away from the regiment, 
had quartered him in the village. William used periodically to pay 
for his drink, and Barbot used to drink it, while William sat and 
looked on. 

William was sitting and looking on at Barbot drinking one night, 
when he felt some one tug the hair at the top of his head. Look- 
ing up to see who had taken this very strange liberty, he looked up 
into the handsome face of Martin, the old poacher. 

William laughed, and Martin facetiously boxed his ears; after 
which he sat down beside William, and then setting his keen, 
hawklike hazel eye on Barbot, to William’s unutterable astonishment, 
began talking French to him. 

William knew that Martin, the poacher, had been a soldier at one 
time ; had been a prisoner at one time; but he had never had the 
very dimmest idea that old Martin could talk French. He was 
stricken with astonishment, and sat with open mouth, while those 
two very strange beings,—Barbot, the French democrat, and Martin, 
the English poaching loafer, the man who had nothing to lose and 
little to gain—interchanged ideas. I must translate for them. 

Martin said: ‘* You have a good service, and seem to thrive on it. 





* “Ornery,”—with which word the English public are now mainly familiar from 
Artemus Ward—is an expression as old as the hills in Hampshire. It is merely a 
corruption for ‘“ordinary.” 
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I was prisoner in France once, and in those times service was bad, 
unless—” I will pause here; Martin went into details which are 
unnecessary. 

Barbot said: ** You do not seem to thrive on your service. Your 
master is a hard one.” For indeed old Martin’s “ turn out” in the 
way of clothes was very far from impressive. 

‘“©] have no master,” said Martin. ‘If I had submitted to a 
master, I could have been in a good farm. But I could not.” 

Barbot came round to his side of the table at once. ‘* Then, I 
suppose,” he said, “that you are one of those who are going to do 
as we are going to do.” 

To which Martin answered, rather provokingly, “* Quoi donc!” 

“What !” said Barbot, in a fury at once. ‘What! Why rise 
against them,—against these masters? Who, then, should have a 
master at all? What do they with the land? The land is ours. 
They are mere robbers and thieves, debauched by every vice. Take 
from them this land, then! Wrest it from them ! ” 

“‘ But what would they have to live on,” asked Martin the 
poacher, ‘if you took the land from them ?” 

“ Live?” said Barbot. ‘‘ Why should they live? Let them die ! 
Do as we are going to do: cut them off, and take possession.” 

“There seems some sense in that,” said Martin. ‘* What would 
you propose, for instance, in the case of Sir Lionel Somers?” 

“ Assassination. Our French aristocracy are intolerable, but your 
English aristocracy are more brutally insolent. Sir Lionel Somers 
walks often, and alone. You know the use of a gun; and you seem 
répandu among the wretched peasantry. He has prosecuted you for 
killing his game. Your chance at him is continual. Do you not 
see your advantage ? If there were a thousand such as you in 
England, the cause would be secure.” 

“ But there aint,”’ said Martin to himself. To Barbot he said— 
‘ You think, then, that the best way to begin would be for me to 
shoot Sir Lionel Somers ? ” 

** It would be a good beginning,” said Barbot ; “a great example.” 

“¢ Yet we should miss him in hard winters,” said Martin, ‘‘ not to 
mention his mother ; and winters are devilish hard in these parts, 
comrade; and they come in very convenient, do these lords and 
ladies. They are very kind.” 

“¢ Curse them ! I know it,” said Barbot. 

“T have no doubt you do,” said Martin. ‘ You seem to hate 
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them so very strongly that I very much suspect you have had a 
favour or two from them. Well, bon soir! I will think over this 
proposition of yours about killing Sir Lionel. IfI find my prejudices 
go against it, perhaps you will take it in hand? Let me know when 
you are going to do it, because I should like to see the job done.” 

Barbot said, “‘ Who am I, in a foreign country, to undertake such 
athing? Whois he tome? Are there not two hundred and fifty 
thousand aristocrats at home? ”—So Martin said, “ Then you had 
better leave the job to me;” and Barbot said, ‘¢ Certainly.” And 
so separated. 

“You have got into nice company, young man,” remarked 
Martin to William, when Barbot had gone; “ uncommon nice 
company, upon my word. For a respectable young man, hailing 
from these parts, I don’t see you could have got into worse.” 

‘I doubt he is no good,” said William. 

“ You need not doubt,” said Martin. 

“What has he been talking about to you in French?” asked 
William. 

“ Murder,” said old Martin. 

William sat aghast; and repeated, “Murder! Who does he 
want to murder ?” 

To which old Martin replied, very vaguely, ‘* All the whole lot.” 

“Then is there no particular young woman in the business, 
then?” asked William, whose ideas of murder as an art were 
derived from the only cases which had come under his knowledge : 
that of a young man who had murdered his sweetheart, and idiotically 
hidden her body in a saw-pit; and of a young woman who had 
murdered her baby out of spite. 

“Young woman!” said old Martin, almost contemptuously. 
‘* What does such as he want with young women? I mean murder 
wholesale. Murder of the whole lot of the gentlefolks.” © 

“* What the deuce would be the good of that ?” asked William. 

‘The poor folks would get the land,” answered Martin, with his 
shrewd old eye on William. 

“And what the deuce would they do with it when they got it ?” 
answered William. ‘‘ They’ve got no money to farm it with, and it 
would pretty soon fall back into the hands of them ashad. This lot 
of landowners are well enough; let’em bide. You might get a worse 
lot in their place.” 

“We will talk about that again, old boy,” said Martin, the old 
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poacher. ‘I knew you were all right, but I want to speak to you 
about this Frenchman. We have no call to grumble against the 
French, for there is M. D’Isigny and Mademoiselle his daughter ; 
but I tell you some of the French are devils alive, and this Barbot is 
one. Why, what is wrote in his face?” 

William, though interested in the conversation and anxious to 
prolong it, was unable to say what was written on Barbot’s face. 

“ Why, murderer!” said old Martin. “ Bill, listen tome. You 
asked me what he had been saying to me in French, and I will tell 
you. He was asking me to murder Sir Lionel Somers.” 

William moved quickly ; the thing was so incredible tohim. He 
little dreamt to what place his fate would ultimately lead him ; little 
thought that he should take a human life himself; still less thought 
whose life, but he was extremely agitated (if such an expression can 
be made with regard to a young and stolid English horse-minder) at 
the idea of the assassination of Sir Lionel Somers. Sir Lionel was 
the man of whom they were all so proud, the favourite of the 
valley, in spite of all his fallings away in the direction of 
Romanism and dissent; these poor peasants were foolish enough 
to love the man. And now here had come a Frenchman who had 
proposed to old Martin that he should be murdered. To ask a 
Martin to murder a Somers! William turned his eyes on the old 
poacher inquiringly. 

Martin went on, and William’s face was quite close to his. 

“That Frenchman, Bill, proposed to me, you sitting there and 
not getting up and breaking his back, that I should shoot down Sir 
Lionel ! ” 

‘* How could I have broke his back—he is a stronger man than 
me—and me not knowing French?” asked William. 

“¢ There is a deal in that,” said old Martin. ‘ That is true, that 
is. But what odds; that Frenchman wanted to egg me on to 
murder him.” 

‘¢ But there’s no odds between you and Sir Lionel,” said the very 
much puzzled William. 

“Odds betwixt me and he!” said the old poacher ; ‘* no, except 
on my side. I aint been fair to him, Bill; I’ve poached out his 
trout; I groped out they trout that he kicked up a row about last 
month. My dear young man, don’t you get looking too much at 
they dratted trout, or you won’t be able to keep your hands off them. 
I can’t ; I would risk my life after them ; I can’t help it.” 
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William said, in some form or another, that Martin should try if 
he felt himself in any way able, to get over this temptation. 

Martin said in reply, “ That is all very well for you; you have 
never been tempted in this way. You have been brought up among 
they horses, and your temptations lies among they; they are the 
curse of England, they horses. I don’t say that you would go as far 
as to steal a horse, as I could steal a trout ; but if you found asound 
piece of turf you would gallop a horse when you was sent out with 
orders to walk him ; much as I would go stark naked, old as I am, 
into a stream, in December, after one of they trout.” 

The old man was getting discursive, and to a certain extent per- 
sonal, William recalled him. 

* About this Barbot, this Frenchman ?” asked William. 

“ Well, Bill, he has proposed that I should shoot Sir Lionel. 
You are a young man, and a simple man, and don’t understand 
Revolution.” 

“What is that ? ” asked William. 

“ Blessed if I exactly know myself,” said Martin. ‘But the 
Revolutionists don’t seem sharp to me. For him to ask me to shoot 
Lionel ! ” 

“« But you wouldn’t do it, you know,” said William. 

“‘T taught him to swim, I taught him to shoot flying, I taught him 
the main of all the learning he has got, and then this Frenchman 
comes and wants me to shoot him. Poor Lionel! He and my Bob 
were born the same week " 

William said nothing now, with the instinct of a gentleman, and 
indeed Martin paused. ‘They were on very delicate ground. 
Robert Martin had been the only blot on the family escutcheon. To 
say that he had got into bad company would be incorrect, as none of 
the Martins were ever in good. But the Martins had always kept 
on the sunny side of the hedge with regard to the law, except on the 
question of poaching. Now this unhappy lad, Robert Martin, had 
nearly broken his father’s heart by marrying a gipsy woman. This 
was bad enough, but worse came of it. One of his brothers-in-law 
stole a sheep, and Robert, as a matter of civility to his wife’s brother 
more than for any other reason, received the carcass. They were 
convicted together, and under the cruel old laws were both hung at 
Dorchester. I am not “ fighting extinct Satans,” as Mr. Carlyle 
says, when I mention this fact. I am merely trying to give an idea 


of the state of society then ; to give some idea of the extraordinary 
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way in which the docrine of obedience had worked itself into the 
English mind at that time. We should not utterly despise this 
instinct of obedience, for it gave us Trafalgar. At the Nore there 
was an attempt at rebellion, but habit, mere habit, quelled the 
mutiny, when the mutineers had won. 

Old Martin, a hater of all laws, had lived under these cruel laws, 
and had lost a son under them. Let us see, for curiosity’s sake, how 
he spoke of the class who made them and enforced them, 

“¢ My Bob,” said the old man, ‘ was always a favourite with Sir 
Lionel. When he got into his trouble, Sir Lionel was up and down, 
night and day, to see him through it. But, Lord bless you! forty 
Sir Lionels weren’t no good at all. The sheep’s life was took, and 
the farmers would have my boy’s life for the sheep’s: and the 
farmers got my boy’s blood for their sheep’s blood. And Lionel, he 
come to my place, and read the funeral service, him and me, the time 
my boy Bob was hanging at Dorchester; and now this French 
devil comes and wants me to murder he. Why, I would have as 
lief murder you.” 

I hope certain people will not pronounce the above to be what 
they please to call vulgar. It is pretty true, which is something. 
What saved a general Jacquerie here in 1789 was the simple fact 
that our aristocracy had contracted habits of friendship and familia- 
rity with the peasants. D’Isigny pointed that out before, That is 
all past and gone. I am merely writing for the past, and expressing 
no opinions, only speaking of what venerable gentlemen have told 
mg¢ were facts. Will you hear Martin again? I honestly think that 
I am not misleading you in bringing his voice out of the past. 

“¢ There’s Lionel. He has not used me as well as he might. He 
had no call to kick up a row about they darned trout a month ago,” 
continued the old man, unable to forget Sir Lionel’s last cause of 
offence. ‘I can’t keep my hands off they darned trout, and he 
knows it. I suppose it’s a instinct which Providence has put in me. 
Bill, I tell you, as a respectable young man without that instinct, 
that I can’t keep my hands from them. He knowed it well enough ; 
but for he and the Rector to go along at me about they trout was 
not fair.” 

“ They were his trout, you know,” said William, quietly. 

‘So I believe,” said Martin. ‘I will say no more about them. 
But, look here. Lionel came to me, when my boy was hanging at 
Dorchester, and he read the service; and we cried together, we 
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Frenchman could have me murder him. 


two. And now that 
That Frenchman wants watching, and you are the one to watch 
him.” 

“ You would be the best ; you are always round with Sir Lionel.” 

“¢ He won’t touch him. He has no grudge against him. I?s his 
own master, I tell-ee—that young Frenchman, Desilles. Can’t you 
warn him of what I have told you? ” 

William nodded his head. ‘ Will you drink with me, Master 
Martin? ” he said. 

“ Ah! I dearly love my drop of drink,” said the old man. ‘ You 
was always a civil and dutiful young man. I am getting to feel the 
rheumatics, and a drop of drink puts life into me now, though I 
cared little about it when I was young. I ama poor old vagabond, 
and I ain’t done much good ; but I can care for them as are kind to 
me as well as a better one.” 

Sir Lionel was walking calmly up and down in the Rector’s 
garden, when William approached him and entered into conversation. 
He pointed out to him that he had better take some precautions, had 
better use the law, for that Barbot was a declared assassin. 

Desilles put his two hands on William’s two shoulders, and looked, 
with sad and tender eyes, gently into his face. ‘ Dear young man,” 
he said, “I thank you very much for this, though I have known it 
a very, very long time. But I am safe from him; he knows no 
mercy, and so he will let me live. You do not understand? No. 
Good-bye, and thank you. It is not the custom of your country to 
kiss, or I would kiss you. Good-bye!” 

And so he departed, leaving William wondering; and William 
never saw him again, for that morning Barbot had had his revenge 
for the words he had overheard on the rocks of St. Malo. He had 
taken André Desilles down a thick pleached alley in the rectory 
garden, and had shown him Sir Lionel and Mathilde. Her head was 
on her lover’s bosom, and he was playing with her hair, With one 
deep sob, and only one, André Desilles turned away; and Barbot 
saw that his dagger had gone home to the noble heart, hilt deep. 





(Zo be continued in our next.) 
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LONGLEAT. 


fj N the midst of noble and extensive woods, on the western 
border of South Wiltshire, rises the grand old mansion 
of Longleat, the property of the Marquis of Bath, and 
for the last three hundred years the residence of his 
ancestors. It is in one respect curiously placed, the whole of the 
south front of the house lying within the parish of Horningsham, 
while the rest of the building is in that of Longbridge-Deverill. 
This latter village belonged originally to the Abbey of Glastonbury ; 
afterwards it formed part of the dower of Queen Catharine Parr, 
who had many detached pieces of land assigned to her in the 
southern counties; and in 1547 it was purchased by Sir John 
Thynne, the founder of Longleat, in the hands of whose descendant 
it remains. 

It appears that at Longleat, or Longa-leta, there was anciently a 
small priory of Black Canons of the order of St. Augustine, dedi- 
cated to St. Radegund, that saint of eminent virtue, the wife of 
Clotaire I. of France, who so disgusted her worldly and ambitious 
husband by her rigid austerity and troublesome propriety, that he 
complained that his wife was a nun and his court a monastery, and 
readily granted her request that she might retire from the vanities 
of the world to the church of Noyon, where she was consecrated a 
deaconess ; and having founded the monastery of the Holy Cross in 
Poictiers, she died, in the odour of sanctity, in 587. 

At the dissolution of religious houses, the site and lands of the 
Priory of Longlete, as it was then spelt, were granted by the Crown 
to Sir John Horsey, who sold them in the following year (A.D. 1541) 
to Sir John Thynne, the fougder of the mansion. 

This family has its origin in one Geofftry Botevill, who came over 
from Poitou, in France, to serve under King John, and his descend- 
ants underwent many vicissitudes of fortune, siding as they did 
alternately with the king and with his enemies, and suffering accord- 
ingly. ‘Twice they were utterly ruined, but by their valour or. their 
perseverance they recovered part of their lost lands, and in the days 
of Richard II. we find the then representative of the family in posses- 
sion of ‘ Botefield’s Lye,” apparently a portion only of their former 
large manor in Shropshire. The son of this Thomas Botefield was 
John, and he it was who was first surnamed Le Thynne; with him, 
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therefore, the name of Botevill, Botefield, or Botfield ceases in the 
direct line, and that of Thynne begins. 

Sir John Thynne, “ being an ingenious man and a travailer,”” was 
taken into the service of the Duke of Somerset, the Protector, and 
was knighted on the battle-field of Musselburgh against the Scots, 
“¢ whilst the wounds he had received there were still bleeding,” and 
had the Scotch lion given him for an addition to his arms. He was 
twice imprisoned in the Tower with the Protector, and was fined 
6,000/. He was made Comptroller to the Princess Elizabeth during 
Queen Mary’s life ; but during the reign of Elizabeth he retired into 
the country, and built Longleat, under the auspices of John of 
Padua, ‘Tradition says it was forty long years in building. Many 
who watched the laying of the first stone were dead and in their 
graves before the work was half completed, and many a stalwart 
young workman who, with light heart and strong hands, dug out the 
deep foundations, had hardly strength left him in his old and weary 
limbs to climb the narrow staircase that leads to the terraced roof, 
and scarcely eyesight to see the magnificent view that stretches for 
miles and miles over the glorious country round. Amongst those 
who were dead and gone ere the work was complete was the owner 
himself, who in 1580 was borne, in sadness and sorrow, to his grave. 
The great master mind that first conceived the plan, and for long 
years watched the carrying out of his designs, had a happier fate. 
Each stone that was laid in its place was put in before his eyes, every 
line, as it rose in its fair and noble proportions, rose before him, every 
stone-mullioned window was subject to his close scrutiny ; and at 
length, when the solid roof of lead was laid on the top of the grand 
palladian building, and the topmost stone was in its place, the vane 
even gently vibrating with the soft west wind of a summer’s even- 
ing, he sat down before it, feeling that his great work was done. 
There he remained seated, as the rich glowing red of the sunset sky 
shed its warm light on the grey stone building, throwing into soft 
shadow the northern and eastern sides, but lighting up the south 
and west, on which he gazed, with a light as from another world. 
There he sat, thinking, as no other man could think, of that noble 
‘structure, the creation of his brain, the work almost of his own 
hands, destined to carry his name down to remote times to be 
honoured and esteemed by unborn generations. His heart was full, 
—his work was done,—and when they sought him in the early 
daybreak, he sat there still; but the parchment plan had fallen 
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from his hand, his head was bowed upon his breast, and John of 
Padua was dead ! 

The books of the building of Longleat, which still remain there, 
give January, 1567, as the date of the laying of the foundation stone; 
it is said to have been the first well-built house (as distinct from 
a castle) in the kingdom; and certainly few, if any, remain of so old a 
date in perfect preservation, so habitable, and luxurious, and so little 
altered or added to since the first construction. The front of the 
house is 220 feet long, and the sides upwards of 180; and fine 
cellars run the length of the front. The stone and timber were all 
Sir John Thynne’s own property, and, exclusive of carriage, the cost 
was 8,016/. 13s. 8d. The entrance-door opens into a very fine oak- 
wainscoted hall, with a gallery at each end, and long, handsome 
windows looking out on to the beautiful avenue, three quarters of a 
mile long, which leads up to the hall door from the Horningsham 
side. A pleasant oriel window makes a recess at the further side, 
and opposite to it opens a door which leads to other rooms looking 
out on a flower garden, and, beyond it, to the park, across a narrow 
piece of water. Opposite the hall door is a wide staircase, leading 
to a beautiful suite of drawing rooms; and quite at the top of the 
house is one of its greatest treasures—a large, low library, full of 
curious and valuable works and manuscripts. 

About a century after the building of the house, in the year 1682, 
Mr. Thomas Thynne, the then possessor of Longleat, was murdered 
in his coach in Pall Mall, at the instigation of Count Céningsmark. 
This vile deed was caused by jealousy, for Mr. Thynne had just 
married the young heiress of the proud house of Percy, the celebrated 
Lady Elizabeth, who was thrice a wife and twice a widow before 
she attained the age of sixteen! Her first husband was the Earl of 
Ogle, heir to the dukedom ,of Newcastle, and the year after his 
death she was contracted to Thomas Thynne, of Longleat, whose 
murder, three months afterwards, again left the hand of the heiress of 
the Percys free. In 1682 she was married to Charles Seymour, Duke 
of Somerset, and from them, through the female line, is descended 
the present family of the Dukes of Northumberland. 

Lady Elizabeth was for so short a time the wife of her second 
husband that she never saw Longleat, and the fair young wife of 
fifteen summers knew nothing of the beauties of her husband’s Wilt- 
shire home, which owed many improvements to him. He laid out 
the road leading to Frome, plantedea Bood deal of timber, and made 
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Here, too, he several times 


some slight alterations in the house. 
received his intimate friend the Duke of Monmouth, and, as a 


proof of friendship, presented him with his fine set of Oldenburgh 
He lived very magnificently, and built a handsome 
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stable on the middle of the hill in the park; this, however, was 
pulled down by the second Viscount Weymouth. His marriage with 
the Countess of Ogle, in her own right Baroness Percy, Lucy, 
Poynings, Fitzpayne, Bryan, and Latimer, seemed to put a finishing 
touch to the brilliancy of his fortunes ; but, alas! it proved his ruin. 
Count Céningsmark admired the young bride, possibly thinking more 
of her fortune than her face, and presumptuously considering that 
he might have a chance of obtaining both if he removed from his 
path the first obstacle—her husband—he employed three foreign 
_ ruffians, Boroski, Vratz, and Stenn, to waylay Mr. Thynne’s coach 
one dark February night in Pall Mall, and murder him, by shooting 
him through the body with a blunderbuss loaded with slugs. His 
tomb in Westminster Abbey, with the scene of the murder cut in 
relievo in white marble, is well known; while from Evelyn’s 
“ Memoirs ”’ we learn that the body of that “ obstinate creature,” 
Colonel Vratz, was transported after his execution to his own 
country by the King’s permission. Céningsmark was acquitted by 
the jury; but the three immediate actors were executed on gibbets 
in Pall Mall, near the spot where the cruel deed was perpetrated. 
With their victim ended that particular branch of the Thynnes, and 
the estates reverted to a distant cousin, Sir Thomas Thynne, who, 
in 1682, was created Viscount Weymouth ; and it was in his time 
that the gentle and pious Dr.“Ken, Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
obtained a shelter and a home at Longleat, when the fierce political 
troubles of the day caused him to retreat, as a Non-juror, from the 
world, with which his peaceful disposition so little fitted him to 
contend. For twenty years he resided here, passing his days in the 
low library at the top of the house, surrounded by his favourite com- 
panions—books, and works of philosophic and theological research ; 
poor in purse, but rich in the earnest friendship of his protector, 
Lord Weymouth ; and with his thoughts fixed, as they ever had been, 
on the glories of the future life. For wherever he went, from youth 
to age, he had always carried his shroud with him—a constant sign 
of the uncertainty of life and the certainty of death. He was one of 
the seven bishops whom James II.’s obstinate policy sent to the 
Tower, and whose acquittal elicited such cheering from the soldiers 
in the camp on Hounslow Heath, that the king bitterly exclaimed, 
when told they were only cheering for the bishops, ‘‘ Call you that 
nothing? but so much the worse for them!” 


Dr. Ken had had his difficulties before that, for when in high 
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favour with Charles II., and residing at Winchester, to which town 
the king proposed to pay a royal visit, whose house should the Merry 
Monarch suggest as a fit one to be prepared for the reception of Nell 
Gwynne, but that of his unfortunate chaplain! Dr. Ken thought 
the favourite an “‘ unsuitable inmate,” and declined to receive her; 
and his firmness of principle brought its reward, for the king not 
only ordered that ‘¢ Nell should find lodgings elsewhere,” but pro- 
moted his conscientious chaplain to the bishopric of Bath and Wells. 
After his troubles in the time of James II., he refused, together with 
Archbishop Sancroft, on principle, to take the oath of allegiance to 
William of Orange, and was, in consequence, deprived of his see. 
It was at this time that he first came to Longleat, possessed of 
nothing but 700/. and his library, with which he would never part ; 
and he finally left it in his will to Lord Weymouth. When Queen 
Anne came to the crown she offered to reinstate him in his bishopric ; 
this, however, he declined, but gratefully accepted the pension of 
200/. a-year, which she bestowed upon him. In the beginning of 
1710, he was persuaded to go to Bristol for his health, and there he 
remained till November of the same year, when he went to Lewston, 
near Sherborne, in Dorsetshire, to visit Mrs. Thynne, who there 
resided, and was the widow of Lord Weymouth’s eldest son. But 
the cold hand of death was near the heart of the old man, and an 
attack of palsy confined him to his room at Lewston till March, 
1711. Then he wished to go to Bath, and he had actually started 
on his way ; but it seemed that Longleat, which had-so long sheltered 
him living, was destined to receive his last breath; for, on his way 
to Bath, he paused there, and feeling his strength forsake him, he 
calmly put on the shroud he had so long kept by him in readiness, 
and yielded up his soul to God, eight days only after he re-entered 
the much loved walls. 

In his will he had desired to be buried in whatever might be the 
nearest parish of his old diocese; and this was Frome Selwood. 
He was carried to his grave in the churchyard under the chancel 
window, by six of the poorest men in the parish, and was buried, 
without pomp or ceremony, at sunrise in the early dawn of the cold 
spring morning. Over his lowly grave are iron bars, arranged in 
the form of a coffin, with the pastoral staff and mitre. ‘This modest 
memorial, speaking at once of his high position and his humble mind, 
-was designed by his constant friend, Lord Weymouth, but was not 
constructed till more than a century after that cold March morning 
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when the remains of one of the best men that ever Heaven gave to 
earth were committed to the dust. 

The first Viscount Weymouth was succeeded in his title and 
estates by his great-nephew, who married Louisa, daughter of Lord 
Granville ; and their two sons, Lord Weymouth, afterwards first 
Marquis of Bath, and Lord Carteret, are well known to all the 
readers of Memoirs of those times, such as Madame d’Arblay’s and 
Mrs. Delany’s, and the writings of Horace Walpole. 

A few words, and we will conclude; for it would take many 
chapters to describe in detail the pictures which the house contains, 
done by the hand of art; or the glorious beauties of the pencil of 
Nature which the park and grounds possess. The lovely lake, Sheer- 
water, in the bosom of the woods, the magnificent timber, and above 
all, the richness and extraordinary extent of the view over blue 
Somersetshire, from a point in the wood, called by the appropriate 
name of Heaven’s Gate; all these last seen in the glowing light of 
a fine summer’s day, crowd upon the recollection, and clearly show 
the inefficiency of pen and paper to describe what must be seen to 
be felt, and having once been felt, can never be forgotten. 


G. T. 
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several months ago,* some account was given of the 
method by which astronomers regulate their clocks, and 
hence give time to the world, by reference to the dial plate of the 
heavens. But nothing was there said, because the digression would 
have been out of place, concerning the means and appliances that man 
has from time to time contrived for marking or taking count of the 
march of time, and supplying his temporal wants when reference to- 
natural horometers is inconvenient or impossible, The appearance of 
a chronological summary of man’s ingenious labours in this direction,» 
however, offers us an opportunity for reverting to the important subject 
of time, with especial reference to artificial modes of measuring it. 
All speculations upon the definition of time tend to the conclusion 
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that it is an attribute of motion ; and although the late Dr. Whewell, 
in his ‘* History of Scientific Ideas,” urges the argument that the 
perception of motion presupposes the conception of time, it is an 
obvious fact that, for practical purposes, time and motion must be 
considered interdependent. The earliest equable motion that could 
have presented itself to the mind of man must have been the rotation 
of the earth on its axis, or rather the effects of that rotation as 
exhibited by the rising and setting of the sun and other heavenly 
bodies. Without a doubt, then, we may regard the sun as having 
been the first time-measurer, and as having offered the earliest 
division of time, namely the day ; and it would seem reasonable to 
suppose that, when smaller divisions of time came to be required, 
the sun’s uniform motion across the sky would be turned to account 
to furnish them; and hence we might conclude that the earliest sub- 
divider of the day was the sun-dial. History, however, does not 
support this supposition ; for it seems certain that long antecedent to 
the invention of sun-dials, clepsydra or water-clocks were employed 
to mark the division of the day. The date of the first employment 
of sun-dials is very uncertain: it is ambiguously fixed by some 
writers as “‘ under the Ptolemys,” which gives a convenient margin 
of two centuries to cover the doubt; then the invention has been 
ascribed to Berosus, of ambiguous period, and to Anaximander, who 
died B.c. 547. It is true there is mention, the earliest that we have, 
of the dial of Ahaz (B.c. 726) in the Second Book of Kings ; but it 
is doubtful whether this refers to a sun-dial, inasmuch as the word 
translated dial in one verse is the same as that rendered degrees in 
another, and the usual meaning of the word is doubtless degrees or 
steps. But the clepsydra is considered by M. Bailly in his ‘* Histoire 
de l’Astronomie,” to be of far greater antiquity than this : without 
being able to assign a period for its invention, or a name to its 
inventor, this exhaustive author can only conclude that its origin is 
lost in the most distant past. The earliest of these instruments were 
obviously rude and inaccurate; the mere flowing out of the water 
from the bottom of a graduated vessel, or the filling of a similar 
vessel from another placed above it, constituted the primitive 
clepsydra. But at length the inequalities in the flow of water which 
depend upon its pressure came to be discovered and overcome, and 
after this the difficulties arising from the unequal days were sur- 
mounted by ingenious modifications in the instrument. By-and-by, 
ornament was introduced to beautify utility, and the clepsydra 
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became a work of art as well as a useful piece of mechanism. Some, 
at least, of the water-clocks whose descriptions have been handed 
down to us, were far more rationally designed and ornamented, and 
were therefore more truly artistic than many of the ormolu and 
bronze monstrosities of the present day, called by courtesy clocks, 
but of which the clock is the most insignificant and often most 
worthless part. Toothed wheelwork and circular dials, too, were in 
course of years applied to these timekeepers, and even the automatic 
‘ mechanisms that amused later clockwork makers had their repre- 
sentatives among the old clepsydra. Charlemagne received such a 
water-clock from the King of Persia. ‘* The dial was composed of 
twelve small doors, which represented the division of the hours ; 
each door opened at the hour it was intended to represent, and out 
of it came the same number of little balls, which fell one by one, 
at equal distances of time, on a brass drum. It might be told by 
the eye what hour it was by the number of doors that were open ; 
and by the ear by the number of balls that fell, When it was twelve 
o'clock, twelve horsemen in miniature issued forth at the same time, 
and marching round the dial, shut all the doors.” 

One of the earliest epochs, perhaps the very earliest in the history 
of horological machinery, is marked by the invention of toothed- 
wheels. Who was their inventor is unknown ; the moving sphere 
of Archimedes probably depended upon their use, and it is quite 
certain that they played an important part in the well-known clepsydra 
of Ctesibius, drawings of which are found in most works on horology. 
The union of the water-clock with wheels may be looked upon as 
the germinating point in the history of our modern clocks and 
watches. Substitute a falling weight for falling water, and we have 
the fundamental principle of a weight-clock—wanting, however, a 
regulating power. The weight does not seem to have been em- 
ployed until a controlling power was discovered ; in fact it could not 
be: but it is hard to say who was the first to resort to the use of a 
fly-wheel or balance for governing the descent of the clock-weight. 
Some writers have said that Pacificus, Archdeacon of Verona, in the 
middle of the gth century, is entitled to the high honour which the 
invention of so useful an appliance deserves; but the majority of 
the many historians of horology agree in fixing the invention at a 
date five centuries later than this. We are left in the dark as to the 
kind of horometers in use during this interval: the frequent mention 
of the word “‘ clock” in the histories and literature of the period has 
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caused considerable confusion in the attempt to fix the invention 
of the clock as we now know it; and we are driven to the con- 
clusion that the term was used only in its primitive sense, as meaning 
a signal-bell; and that the time-keepers proper were sun-dials, 
clepsydra, or clepsammia (sand-glasses), or occasionally candles, 
graduated to show the course of the hours by their rate of con- 
sumption. The word “horologium,” too, so frequently taken to 
mean a mechanical timekeeper, doubtless referred to a class of instru- 
ments aiming at the imitation of the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
and thus similar to, or classing with, our orreries or planetariums. It 
is not till we come to the middle of the 14th century that we find 
certain evidence of the existence of a clock mechanically driven and 
mechanically regulated. About the year 1364, Henri de Wyck (or de 
Vic) placed such a clock in the tower of-the Palace of Charles V. of 
France. De Wyck was a German artist, and he was doubtless the 
fortunate man, whose like we find in the history of every machine, 
and whose good luck it is to hit upon the combination of the results 
of all preceding experimenters—to build as it were a new structure 
from the materials of numerous old ones. Berthoud, the most ex- 
haustive author on horology, considers it impossible that the many 
inventions that were combined in this first clock of De Wyck could 
have emanated from the brain of a single man. There were, accord- 
ing to him, at least six independent creations concerned, viz. : 
1. Toothed-wheel work; 2. The driving weight, whose action was 
constantly the same; 3. The fly-wheel, to regulate the velocity of 
the movement of the wheels; 4. The escapement, to produce an 
alternative movement in the balance or fly, and thus obviate the 
acceleration which would arise from centrifugal tendency ; 5. The 
ratchet, to admit of the winding up of the weight without detaching 
the barrel round which its rope is coiled; 6. The application of a 
dial-plate and hand. To these may be added the highly important 
mechanism comprising the striking part. All these essentials were, 
it is said for the first time, combined in De Wyck’s clock, of which 
a full description has been preserved ; and it is worthy of note that 
his machine has served as the fundamental model for the construction 
of all subsequent clocks down to the present day. Individual parts 
have been modified and perfected, but in principle and in general 
design and arrangement, the timepiece of our time is the same as. 
that of the year 1364. But De Wyck’s clock, after all, must. 
have been a roughly made and rude instrument compared with 
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the exquisite productions of a modern clock-maker: the teeth 
of the iron wheels were unequal and ill shapen; the balance- 
wheel gave awkward jerks to the pallets, and the mechanism was 
subject to all sorts of irregularities from changes of temperature and 
humidity. 

The next era in horology, after the making of De Wyck’s 
clock, refers rather to watches than to clocks, for it is marked by 
the introduction of the coiled spring in lieu of a falling weight as a 
prime mover. This precious invention admitted the construction of 
portable clocks, which subsequently became watches ; but as we 
shall have to say a few words by-and-by on these important instru- 
ments, we may pass to the next and great improvement in the parent 
machine, which dates from the application of the pendulum. The 
pretty story about Galileo and the swinging chandelier in Pisa Cathe- 
dral, is too well known to need repetition ; but whether the honour 
of applying the pendulum to wheel-clocks belongs exclusively to the 
great astronomer has been a subject of considerable contention. 
The Arabian astronomers used pendulums in their observations, 
but they did not apply any indicators to them; and later astro- 
nomers—to wit, Tycho Brahe, Langren, Kircher, Hevelius, and 
even Galileo himself—also used them in a detached state. Vincentio 
Galilei, son of Galileo, is said to have first made a pendulum clock ; 
but Huygens contested priority with him. Huygens wrote his 
celebrated work, “‘ De Horologio Oscillatorio,” to prove that he 
made, or caused to be made, a pendulum clock in 1658. Richard 
Harris, a London clockmaker, is said to have made one in 1641 or 
1642, for St. Paul’s church in Covent Garden; and it has been 
suggested that Inigo Jones brought Harris the idea from Italy. But 
it is tedious and needless to grope after the origin of an invention 
two centuries old. We can do the inventor no service, and for 
ourselves, surely it is sufficient that we have reaped, and still con- 
tinue to reap, the benefits the invention was destined to bestow 
upon us. 

The pendulum—offering, as it did, a definite motion occurring in 
a definite and invariable time—produced a timekeeper that left 
nothing to be desired for merely civil purposes; but for scientific 
uses it was imperfect in one essential particular. Its length varied 
with the temperature of the air, and as the time of vibration depended 
upon the length, the raté of the clock it regulated was subject to 
variation with every slight change of warmth and cold. It was 
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reserved for our celebrated instrument maker and mechanician, 
George Graham, to overcome this evil by the invention of the 
“compensating pendulum,” which consists of a rod of metal, having 
at its extremity, instead of a ball of metal or a ‘‘ bob,” a cylindrical 
vessel partly filled with mercury. In this truly ingenious contrivance 
the expansion and consequent elongation of the rod in a downward 
direction, was counteracted by the expansion and consequent elonga- 
tion of the mass of quicksilver in an upward direction ; the conse- 
quence being the keeping of the point of suspension and the centre 
of oscillation always equidistant, in spite of changes of temperature. 
Pendulums of this construction have since been used in all astro- 
nomical and other clocks for scientific purposes, and the principle 
leaves little room for further improvement, It is true that objections 
arose from the liability of this pendulum to injury from transport, 
and Graham in his wisdom suggested the use of rods of metals 
having different expansive powers; and another of England’s 
mechanical worthies, John Harrison, whose labours in connection 
with chronometry will have to be mentioned presently, turned the 
idea into practice, and astonished the world with the “gridiron 
pendulum,” so called from the resemblance which its series of bars 
of alternate metals bore to that domestic implement. This pendulum 
found favour for a long period, and the principle of compensating by 
the relative expansions of two substances was carried out in a number 
of ways far too great to be noticed here. 

Were we attempting an exhaustive treatise on, or history of, 
clock-making, we should here have to enter a most extensive field, 
embracing the multitudinous schemes that have been devised for the 
improvement of that part of the clock known as the escapement ; for 
we shall not be far out in saying that the ingenuity of clock-makers 
during the past century or century and a-half has been devoted chiefly 
to this particular point. But the best we could say, within our present 
limited space, would amount to little more than a jargon of techni- 
calities, incomprehensible to anyone unfamiliar with the details of 
clock mechanism ; so, especially as the subject is a matter of detail, 
we shall best do it justice by recommending all who are desirous of 
becoming versed in the mysteries of “dead beats,” ‘* remontoires,” 
“* gravity,” ** detached,” ‘‘ three-legged,” and ‘* four-legged ” escape- 
ments, to Mr. E. B. Denison’s excellent ‘* Treatise on Clocks and 
Watches,” in Mr, Weale’s instructive series. 

The use of an audible signal in conjunction with a timekeeper— 
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the germ of our striking clock—is of high antiquity. Athenzus 
ascribes the idea to Plato, and says that the philosopher invented a 
clepsydra which set flutes a-playing to make known the hours when 
they could not be seen. The clepsydra of Ctesibius, too, had a 
sounding mechanism ; and so, as we have already seen, had the 
curiosity which the caliph Haroun-al-Raschid sent to Charlemagne. 
A much-extolled clock, which was contrived by the Chinese astro- 
nomer, Y-Hang, in the year 721 (a.D.), had little figures which 
appeared at regular intervals,and struck drums and bells to make known 
the time. So important was the audible announcement of the hour 
held to be in ancient times that clocks were frequently made with- 
out dials at all, and the striking part was sometimes rendered the more 
attractive by the use of automata to strike the bells. These figures 
came to be called “* Jacks o’ th’ Clock.” The clock in old St. 
Paul’s Cathedral had them, and Decker, in his ‘* Gull’s Hornbook,”’ 
calls them ‘ Paul’s Jacks.” Striking machinery reached a perfec- 
tion in De Wyck’s clock that left small room for improvement ; 
little change in construction has been made since his time, although 
his simple plan has been elaborated to admit of varied and fantastic 
chimes. ‘There was a great demand for fancy striking clocks during 
the 17th century. The famous clock-maker, Tompion, made 
several which not only chimed the quarters on eight bells but 
repeated the hour after each quarter. These clocks must have been 
perpetually striking, for they sounded forty-four strokes at twelve 
o’clock, and one hundred and thirteen between twelve and one. 
Sometimes the striking work would get out of order, and then they 
kept up the tune till the spring had run down—a long interval, for 
they were frequently made to go a month without winding. Sucha 
-dilemma occurred in the case of one of Tompion’s clocks which the 
Duchess of Gloucester had, soon after her marriage, fixed in an 
apartment adjoining her bedchamber. The machine literally ‘“* went 
on strike” at two o’clock one morning, and, as the case could not 
be opened to stop it, carried on its tintinabulum till eight o’clock, 
much to the annoyance of the fair occupant of the bridal chamber, 
who failed to appreciate the graceful compliment. ‘ 

The alarum was a very early addition to the timekeeper ; without 
doubt it was a monastic introduction, and was invented for the 
purposes of arousing sleepy priests at the stated hours for nocturnal 
prayer. It is one of the most simple and most useful appendages to 
a clock, and its simplicity and utility have led ultra ingenious minds 
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to ring all sorts of changes upon its application. Alarum clocks have 
been contrived that not only made a noise at the appointed time, but 
actually, by means of a trigger discharging’a fuse, lit a candle for the 
awakened to get up by; and we lately saw, at an “ Industrial Exhi- 
bition,” one of these toys that, in addition to the waking and candle 
lighting business, did a little cookery and boiled a cup of coffee for 
the early riser’s breakfast. We all recollect the wonderful bed in the 
International Exhibition—that of 1851, the like of which has not 
since been seen, and will not be again—which, without making any 
noise, turned its occupant out, or at least tilted him into an upright 
position, at the appointed hour ; but perhaps the prettiest—certainly 
the most agreeable—specimen of this class of machine was one con- 
structed in 1858 by 2 Bohemian mechanic : it was a bed, and when 
it was pressed by a tired body a musical box was set playing one of 
Auber’s gentle lullaby airs. At the head of the bed was a clock, the 
hand of which was set to the hour at which the sleeper wished to 
arise. When that hour arrived the musical box went off again, but 
this time with one of Spontoni’s thundering marches, with drum and 
cymbal parts enough to rouse the seven sleepers. 

We come now to the consideration of the most recent step in the 
advancement of horology—as regards stationary clocks, for we have 
as yet said nothing of portable timekeepers—we allude to the appli- 
cation of electricity to the maintenance and distribution of accurate 
time. ‘This application was contemporary with the earliest attempts 
at electric-telegraphy. It was very soon seen by electricians that the 
instantaneous transmission of power which the electric current 
afforded could be turned to valuable account in the practice of time- 
keeping; that by its agency a common clock could be made to 
transmit its time by signals to other distant clocks or dials, and that 
thus all the clocks in a house or a town could be brought into 
sympathy and all made to go in perfect concert. The idea even 
took a wider range, and it was proposed to connect all the clocks in 
the kingdom with one prime mover or parent machine. Who was 
the first to carry out the idea cannot now be made out ; a fierce 
contention took place in England for the credit and reward of priority 
between Professor Wheatstone on the one hand, and Mr. Alexander 
Bain on the other. France claimed the honour on behalf of M. 
Froment, and Germany on behalf of Professor Steinheil. 

It is easy to comprehend the principle upon which the working of 


electric sympathetic clocks depends. Suppose we have an ordinary 
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clock with a seconds’ pendulum, and suppose that we make that 
pendulum complete an electric circuit at every beat ; it matters not 
what the length of the wire in the circuit may be, we shall have a 
current passing through it regularly every second. Now, if we 
place in this circuit a clock without a pendulum, but in which the 
movement of the keeper of an electro magnet will jerk forward the 
seconds’ wheel one tooth at a time, it will be understood that every 
second’s current sent by our parent clock will send the subsidiary 
clock forward one second; and that thus if we once set the two 
clocks to indicate the same time, they will go on keeping the same 
time ; and, what is more, if we put twenty or forty subsidiary clocks 
in the circuit, they will all be kept together, beating second for 
second with the parent clock. This is one plan; it forms the basis 
of the system known as Shepherd’s, which was brought so con- 
spicuously before the world at the Exhibition of 1851. Another 
system was originally proposed by Mr. Bain ; in it the current from 
the primary clock was made to act upon the swinging pendulums of 
the secondary clocks, controlling these by making them vibrate in 
sympathy with that of the primary. A modification of this system 
was introduced a few years ago by Mr. Jones, of Chester, and has 
found great favour with those who are interested in this branch of 
electrical science ; by it any pendulum clocks, even existing church 
clocks, can be controlled by a primary regulator. The principle is 
as follows: A coil of wire is fixed to the bottom of the pendulum of 
the clock to be controlled, and two small magnets are fixed to the 
clock case, one on each side of the pendulum, in such positions that 
the pendulum in swinging shall bring its coil over each magnet 
alternately. Upon a current from a primary pendulum being sent 
through the coil, first in one direction, then in an opposite one, the 
pendulum is slightly drawn to or influenced by each magnet in 
turn, with sufficient force to overcome any tendency it might have 
to go astray, and thus it keeps not its own time but that of the 
primary. In this way one good clock or pendulum can be made to 
keep any number of bad ones up to its own good character. The 
public clocks in the city of Glasgow are regulated in this manner by 
a first-rate clock in the Glasgow Observatory, and a laudable 
attempt was very recently made by the British Horological Insti- 
tute to introduce the system in London, but the Court of Common 
Council declined to carry out the proposal. 

In the plans above alluded to, electricity performs merely a regu- 
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lative or communicative function, acting between one clock and 
another; but it has been also applied as a prime mover, dispensing 
with the use of both springs and weights for driving clock machinery. 
Both Mr. Bain, in the early days of electrical applications, and Mr. 
Shepherd, in recent years, have actually given impulse to the pen- 
dulum and motion to the train of wheels by the alternate actions of 
pairs of electro magnets. The advantage of this method is that the 
clocks so driven never require winding up, the power being con- 
tinually supplied by the galvanic current, and sustained by renewal 
of the consumable materials of the battery, whatever form it may 
take. Mr. Bain applied the earth battery to drive his clocks; he 
buried masses of zinc and coke in.the earth and drew the electricity 
from them by proper conducting wires ; but the force procurable 
from this species of battery is very small, and from some cause now 
undiscoverable—for the records of failures, valuable though they 
would be, are seldom preserved—his system died out. Lately it has 
been renewed and worked to success by Mr. Bright, a clockmaker 
in Leamington, who has devoted a vast amount of attention and 
expended a deal of ingenuity in overcoming the mechanical diffi- 
culties of Bain’s method. He has succeeded in making the feeble 
currents of an earth battery drive a family of clocks in perfect sym- 
pathy, requiring no winding nor any attention save the occasional 
renovation of the buried metal plates from the decomposition of 
which the electric current is derived. After all, however, the 
winding of a clock is but a petty operation, not worth superseding 
by any troublesome or doubtful agent; and, as the use of electricity 
as a clock-moving power has hitherto been the most troublesome 
part of its application to horology, we do not look forward with 
much hope to seeing electrically-driven clocks supersede those 
driven by weight or spring. But, on the other hand, we have good 
reasons for hoping to see the subtle element more extensively applied 
to the regulation of suites of clocks by the method above described 
as in use at the present time in the city of Glasgow. ‘There is no 
reason whatever why the system should not be extensively used, not 
merely for public clocks but in business premises, and even in 
private dwellings ; electricians have so simplified it as to render its 
application easy to ordinary mechanics and to bring it within mode- 
rate reach as regards cost. ‘There is, however, some reluctance on 
the part of the public to avail themselves of an agent or a means 
whose action is so unfamiliar to them as electricity. As a conse- 
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quence, electric clocks are regarded rather as scientific toys than as 
the practical and available instruments they really are; and it is, 
doubtless, generally supposed that they can be maintained only with 
great trouble and attention and with poor success. Certainly, when 
first set up they may require a little patience and attention, but not 
more than a sewing machine or a photographic equipment ; and 
when their principle and structure have once been mastered, and 
due regard is paid to the periodical renewals of the galvanic ele- 
ments and examinations of the conducting wires, they will go for years 
without giving more trouble—in many respects giving much less— 
than any set of common clocks in use in an ordinary household. We 
do not state this as mere opinion, but as a result of experience of 
the working of a system of electric clocks that has been in perpetual 
use for a period of fifteen years. In addition to this testimony, we 
may cite that of Mr. De La Rue, of the eminent stationary firm, 
who says: ‘*I can speak, from my own personal experience, as to 
the practicability of transmitting time signals, and controlling clocks 
by electric agency, for in my own works, Mr. Walker, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Jones, has, by the kind permission of the Astronomer 
Royal, placed a clock so perfectly under the control of the Greenwich 
clock that, unless there is some derangement of the wires, it beats, 
for months consecutively, second for second with the clock at 
Greenwich; and in case of an occasional variation, a signal comes 
four seconds after every hour and furnishes a means of correction.” 
As a proof of the value of exact time, we may state that Mr. De La 
Rue estimates the saving to his firm, arising from the employment of 
this electric system, and the punctuality of his servants and work- 
people which it enables him to enforce, to amount to three hundred 
pounds per annum. 

It is of course through the agency of the telegraph that Greenwich 
time is kept at all, or nearly all, the railway stations throughout the 
land; but it may not be generally known how an obscure little 
village is put en rapport with the Greenwich Astronomer. It is 
thus: There is at the Royal Observatory a clock which is always 
kept, by constant correction, within a fraction of a second of true 
time. ‘This clock is provided with a simple rhechanism, by means 
of which it sends out along several lines of telegraph a perfectly 
accurate time-signal at every hour of the day and night. One of these 
signals passes to the Electric and International Telegraph Company’s 
offices in Moorgate Street, London, where there is placed a very 
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beautiful piece of mechanism, planned by Mr. C. F. Varley, and 
called by him the “‘ chronopher,”’ the office of which is as follows : 
At a few seconds, only four or five, before the hour, it cuts off the 
connection between every speaking instrument in the establishment 
and the wires leading therefrom to the provinces and along the rail- 
way lines, and it “switches” all these wires on to the one wire 
along which the Greenwich signal is to come; so that, at a few 
seconds to the hour Greenwich is what is technically termed “ put 
through” to every station in the company’s service, and to every 
office to which the company’s wires are led. At the hour the 
Greenwich signal comes, and, without a moment’s stoppage or any 
interruption, passes through the scores of wires that emanate from 
the office, and through every branch of the ramification into which, 
all over the country, these main lines diverge and spread. At two 
seconds after the hour the chronopher restores the connection be- 
tween the wires and speaking instruments, and the ordinary business 
is resumed, having been interrupted only for the brief space of four 
or five seconds. As it is needless that this signal should be repeated 
very frequently, the above marvellous operation is performed only 
once a day, at 10 A.M.: any ordinarily good clock can be kept to 
‘Greenwich time,” if it be set right once in the course of every 
day. Some important places, however, receive them much more 
frequently. It is by means of these signals that time-balls are 
dropped and time-guns fired, and provincial clockmakers are enabled 
to exhibit dials showing Greenwich time in their shop windows. 
They flash from Glasgow in the north to Brighton in the south, 
from Lowestoft in the east to Cardiff in the west ; and we exaggerate 
very little, if at all, in saying that, wherever in Great Britain the 
telegraph wire is found, there will be heard the signal bell or seen 
the deflecting needle that makes known, from day to day, the precise 
instant of some hour or hours of Greenwich mean time. 

We have filled so many pages with the clock department of our 
subject that we have left little room to dwell upon the history of 
the pocket-watch, and its important and valuable modification, the 
chronometer, The origin of the portable timekeeper from which 
the watch has sprung undoubtedly dates from the invention of the 
coiled spring ; obviously there could be no portability in a machine 
driven by a falling weight, and hence requiring always to be kept in 
the same vertical position, Although the property of the spiral 
spring seems to have been known in ancient times, it is tolerably 
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certain that it was not applied as a motor till about the commence- 
ment of the sixteenth century ; who suggested its use in horometry 
is not known or even conjectured. The ancient German city of 
Nuremberg has always claimed the invention of pocket-clocks, as 
watches were first called, and the facts that the town had a high 
reputation for its watches, and that the earliest watches were called 
“ Nuremberg eggs,” from their oval shape, to some extent justify 
the claim. The use of the spiral spring gave birth to another inven- 
tion—that of the fusee. It was very soon found that the spring 
when fully wound up was considerably stronger than when it had 
nearly run down, and this variation of force produced considerable 
variation in the going of the spring-driven clock or watch. This 
difficulty was got over by making the spring act, not directly on the 
wheels, but upon a conical barrel, around which a cord was wound 
that was pulled by the recoil of the spring ; so that when the spring 
‘was fully wound up it acted upon the narrow end of the cone, and 
thus exercised a small leverage, and when nearly run down acted 
upon the large end of the cone and exercised a greater leverage, the 
force transmitted to the wheels being at each extreme the same. 
This ingenious device was, without doubt, of German origin ; this, 
too, favours the opinion upon the German birth of the watch. 

The regulating power in the watch was from the first the vibrating 
balance, for the pendulum was as obvious a preventive of porta- 
bility as the falling weight ; but the balance was then but a rude 
appliance, from the fact that it had to be impelled, both backwards 
and forwards, by the power communicated through the train to the 
balance-wheel. This defect was removed, and the balance was 
brought to its present perfect condition by the invention of the 
balance-spring to quicken and regulate its sluggish movement. 
Christian Huygens, the Duteh mathematician, and Dr. Hooke, con- 
tested the introduction of this improvement in timekeepers ; but the 
honour is generally accorded to our ingenious countryman. 

For civil and private uses, the watch, embodying in its construc- 
tion the fusee and the balance-spring, was, and is, a sufficiently 
accurate instrument ; but the construction of a portable timekeeper 
suggested a most important scientific and practical application of 
horometry. We allude to finding the longitude at sea. Gemma 
Frisius, about the year 1530, pointed out that the longitude of any 
place could be ascertained provided a timekeeper, adjusted to the 
time of the first meridian, could be carried to it; and a great deal of 
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ingenuity was expended in attempting to fulfil this condition by 
making portable pendulum clocks. These were useless, and the 
balance was again resorted to. - But this was, like the early pendu- 
lum, subject to great variations consequent upon changes of tempe- 
rature, and was, therefore, next to worthless for the accurate 
purposes for which timekeepers were required in navigation. 
Matters were in this state when, in 1714, the British Parliament 
offered the reward of 20,000/. for any method of finding the longi- 
tude within half a degree, or thirty geographical miles; and smaller 
sums for less accurate limits. It was: probably the thought of this 
reward that excited the Yorkshire carpenter, John Harrison, to turn 
his attention to the adjustment of a clock he had made, so as to 
render it insensible to changes of climate and the motions of a ship. 
This Harrison, who has deservedly been termed the parent of 
modern chronometry, was from his earliest youth devoted to the 
study of machinery, especially that of clocks and watches. When 
he lay sick of the smail-pox, in his sixth year, he used to ask for a 
watch to be laid open on his pillow, that he might amuse himself by 
the study of its mechanism. As we have already stated, he made 
an important improvement in the construction of pendulums which 
compensated themselves for changes of temperature; and this prin- 
ciple he succeeded in applying to the balance of a portable clock, by 
introducing a self-regulating curb for limiting the effective length of 
the balance spring, and altering this length to correspond with suc- 
cessive changes of heat and cold. He submitted his instrument to 
the Royal Society of London, and got it sent on a voyage to Lisbon. 
It answered so well that the commissioners appointed to consider the 
schemes proposed in consequence of the proffered reward voted him 
500/., and recommended him to pursue his experiments. Thus 
encouraged he made another machine, and then a third, and then a 
fourth, which he reduced to the form of a pocket watch, and with 
which his son made two voyages, one to Jamaica and the other to 
Barbadoes : in both the instrument performed within the prescribed 
limits ; and, although after infinite trouble, he gained the reward of 
20,000/. All these four instruments are preserved at the Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich. The first three are large, cumbrous 
machines, of which, so far as we know, no descriptions have ever 
been published ; and their constructions are so complicated that a 
long course of study would be required to make out the various 
parts, which do not seem to bear any resemblance to those of any 
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timekeepers of recognised design. The fourth, in the form of a 
watch, about six inches in diameter, has been minutely described ; 
it is a beautifully-made instrument, containing most exquisite work- 
manship. 

But Harrison was, after all, dissatisfied with the principle he had 
introduced, of compensating by altering the length of the balance- 
spring, and he suggested that the compensation ought to be done in 
the balance itself. This suggestion found its way into France and 
aroused the attention of the French watch-makers, one of whom, 
Le Roy, carried it out and gained the honour of making the first 
compensation balance. ‘This was just about a century ago. During 
the hundred years that have since elapsed, schemes for compensating 
chronometer balances and improving escapements have been multi- 
plied a hundred fold; we shall be within the mark if we say that 
a thousand plans, differing in some minute point of detail, are repre- 
sented in the thousands of chronometers that are carried by the navies 
of the world. In fact, every small manufacturer who puts together 
the parts of a chronometer which is eventually to bear his name, 
seems to consider it incumbent upon him to introduce some trivial 
modification in the ordinary arrangement of the balance, and call it 
his “auxiliary, acting at extremes of the temperature,” or else his 
“supplementary compensation to pendulum spring.” An inspec- 
tion of the trial results of a number of chronometers, however, 
serves to show that these fancy compensations are often more 
efficacious in theory than in practice; for it not unfrequently 
happens that chronometers whose balances are of ordinary and 
siniple character come out at the top of a competitive trial, and 
leave their more fantastically compensated rivals nowhere in the 
field. ‘To give some idea of the actual going of a first-rate chrono- 
meter, we may state that the best instrument in the last year’s trial 
at Greenwich Observatory never had a greater rate than ten 
seconds, nor a less rate than three seconds per week during the six 
months’ trial, in the course of which it was, with its competitors, 
exposed to temperatures varying from 31° to 101° Fahrenheit ; 
moreover, that the greatest difference between the rate for any one 
week and that for another, never exceeded six seconds. This is a 
fair sample, not a selected case, for we have known chronometers 
perform within narrower limits than this one ; indeed some have been 
known to perform nearly as well as an astronomical clock ; but such 
are few and far between. The defects still to be overcome are those 
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of compensation, not workmanship ; and it is therefore evident that, 
multitudinous as the schemes for this purpose at present are, there 
is still room for a better than any that has yet been proposed. But 
there is another difficulty in the way of making uniformly good- 
performing chronometers ; it is one that would be little suspected, 
namely, the difficulty of procuring good oil for lubricating the delicate 
parts. It is not uncommon for makers to pay the apparently 
enormous price of 6/. per pint for chronometer oil ; yet even at this 
cost it cannot be relied on to maintain a proper consistency in the 
varying temperatures to which chronometers have to be exposed: 
so that, when the chronometer maker has done his best, and pro- 
duced a timekeeper nearly approaching perfection, he is finally 
frustrated by the failure of the oil merchant to find a lubricant that 
will preserve its integrity through a few months’ exposure to the 
influence of various climates. 

In the foregoing remarks we have dwelt upon the useful depart~ 
ment of horology ; we could easily devote as much space and more 
to the ornamental, the whimsical, and the curious in the history of 
clocks and watches ; but for these we prefer to commend the reader 
to Mr. Wood’s exhaustive compendium, on every one of the four 
hundred pages of which will be found some quaint description of a 
horological curiosity, or some curious fact in the history of time- 
keepers and their makers. To give an idea of the contents of the 
book we should have to quote extensively from its pages, and there 
are several reasons for not doing this: first, that it would be difficult 
to make a selection from the very plenitude of the mass to choose 
from ; second, that to do proper justice we should have to give more 
space than we can afford; and last, that in many cases we should 
have to reproduce what has been printed in these pages before; for 
SYLVANUs Urpan is glad to find that his century and a half's 
accumulation of curious facts has afforded Mr. Wood such assistance 
as his frequent references to THE GENTLEMAN’s MAGAZINE show 
to be the case. Possibly the foregoing pages may offer one or 
two additional facts that may not inappropriately be added to any 
future edition. 
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“THE MARRIAGE AT CANA,” BY PAUL 
VERONESE. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 


MONG the numerous works of this illustrious leader of 
| the Venetian School of Art in the 16th century, to be 
found in the museums of Europe, none are so intimately 
connected with his name or reputation as his ** Marriage 
at Cana,” completed in 1563 for the refectory of the Monastery of 
St. George the Greater at Venice, and which now shines as one of 
the greatest constellations of the Imperial Gallery at the Louvre. 
The same association of ideas which ordinarily combines the name of 
Raphael with the recollection of the ‘* Transfiguration,” of Mozart 
with * Don Giovanni,” or Wellington with Waterloo, exists in full 
force on pronouncing the name of Paul Veronese. The very allusion 
at once conjures up “* Le Nozze di Cana” as the brightest star of his 
fame, and to which every other production of his prolific pencil 
holds but secondary place. Despite his three other banquets or 
“ cenacoli,” representing the ‘“* Repast with Simon the Pharisee,” 
that with “ Levi the Publican,” and the ‘‘ Feast with Simon the 
Leper,” each constituting in itself a claim for pre-eminence in Art 
which might be fairly accorded, still the ‘‘ Marriage at Cana” bears 
off the palm, and in all probability will ever continue to do so. 

In order to avoid anything like confusion in the course of these 
remarks, it may here be convenient to state, that the great artist 
painted a picture for the Duke of Modena, also representing the 
“* Marriage at Cana,” wherein, however, he treated the subject in a 
manner wholly dissimilar to that at the Louvre. That painting is 
now in the Royal Gallery at Dresden, and the original finished sketch 
of it is in the Musée Bréra at Milan. 

Consequent upon the great and deserved popularity of ‘Les Noces 
de Cana” at the Louvre, numerous copies have from time to time 
been made of it, which circumstance has given rise to a mistaken 
notion that. Paul Veronese himself painted several replicas of it of 
various sizes. Such, however, is not the case ; and, in confirmation 
of that assertion, a detailed list of all the known representations of it 
which have been in any manner connected with him will be found 
in the second part of this article. 

Among other popular errors which still exist in connection with 
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the Louvre picture, and deserve correction, is the fable that Paul 
Veronese received a commission from the monks of San Georgio 
Maggiore, at Venice, to compose as well as paint it for the adornment 
of the refectory of their monastery. The history of the picture, as 
recorded by Zanetti, is, that the artist having accepted the commis- 
sion, a written contract was entered into by him with the prior of 
the monastery, dated 6th June, 1562, whereby he engaged to paint 
the subject on canvas, thirty feet wide by twenty feet high, within a 
space of fifteen months, his remuneration being limited to his per- 
sonal board and lodging at the monastery during that period, the sum 
of 324 silver ducats (equal in present English money to about 120/.), 
and a *‘cask of wine ;” (of course to be replenished whenever neces- 
sary). The artist, it is said, fulfilled his engagement by completing 
the picture on the 8th September, 1563, and to this moment it 
maintains its proud distinction of being ‘‘ one of the finest pictures in 
the universe.” 

That such a contract may have been entered into for merely 
painting the picture on the terms stated may well be believed, espe- 
cially when the artistic position of Paul Veronese at that period is 
borne in mind; but that it would have been possible for him to 
have composed the picture, as well as painted it, within fifteen months, 
is utterly incredible, and that such was not done will be conclusively 
shown in the course of these observations, wherein the time and 
circumstances under which the picture was composed and first 
painted will be found fully explained. 

For any one to aver in 1867 that, notwithstanding this chef d’auvre 
of Paul Veronese has been painted upwards of 300 years, it still 
remains to all intents and purposes a perfect “‘ Art mystery,” would 
create great and unwonted surprise ; yet such is undoubtedly the 
case, neither the causes which led to its production, the object 
sought to be attained by it, or the reasons of its details being in the 
least degree known, much less comprehended. How trifling our 
debt of gratitude really is to those critics who have ventured to con- 
stitute themselves supreme judges in all matters connected with the 
Fine Arts—and to whose imperious dicta all are expected to defer 
with unhesitating acquiescence—may readily be ascertained when, 
apart from their bare admission that the picture is a masterpiece of 
colouring, they have not hesitated in the tgth century to charge the 
artist with having therein sacrificed the religious feeling to the social, 
and been guilty without adequate cause, of the anachronism of 
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clothing the figures in the costume of his time ; nay, further, they 
have ordinarily described it as “A mere collection of portraits of 
princes, of poets, and of musicians of the 16th century: among 
whom the artist has introduced the Saviour, the Virgin, and the 
Apostles—the figures of the Saviour and the Virgin being the least 
important in the group.” That in so doing “he has exhibited a 
deficiency of that historical accuracy from which a master ought 
never to depart for the mere purpose of wildly abandoning himself to 
the impulse of his genius, whereby the ideal, classic, and purer 
Christian ideas have been thrown into the shade, and, apparently, 
their existence entirely forgotten.” The inapplicability, to say 
nothing of the injustice of these criticisms, will hereafter be ex- 
emplified. 

The “ Marriage of Cana” of Paul Veronese is in itself a valuable 
historical memento, and was produced at a critical juncture of the 
artist’s life, under peculiar as well as interesting circumstances well 
deserving attention, and from which the conclusion is irresistible, 
viz., that the picture at the Louvre is a mere enlarged representation, 
and with some trifling, although significant and numerous alterations 
in detail—a copy made by Paul Veronese, aided by his pupils and 
assistants in 1562-3, from his original picture of that subject, which 
was fully completed at least three years before the painting now at 
the Louvre was even thought of, and can therefore never be con- 
sidered in the light of a finished sketch or study made with the 
intention of serving as the model for a larger work to be subsequently 
executed. 

This original picture happily still exists in England, and is in 
excellent preservation. ‘To it is alone to be attributed the sources 
of information upon which these remarks are founded, and from it 
the means have been obtainedswhereby the true object, meaning, and 
details of the painting may be definitely ascertained. 

Without the remotest intention or desire to indite a biographical 
memoir of Paul Veronese, still less to attempt to criticise any of his 
Art productions, it may at least be useful to note that he was born at 
Verona in 1528, and not 1530 as generally supposed. From “ Vasari,” 
it appears that he painted in fresco the Hall of the Paymaster Portesco 
at Tiene, in the Vicentino, in company with Battista del Moro, with 
whom he subsequently executed numerous works at the Soranza, 
“all of which showed good design, a fine judgment, and beautiful 
manner.” Vasari has, however, been severely taken to task for 
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having written so little about Paul Veronese, to whom he merely 
alludes as a painter then “ in good repute at Venice;” adding, ‘ that 
although not more than thirty years old, he had performed many 
commendable works.” The abundance, however, of good artists at 
that time in Venice renders it highly probable that Cagliari had not 
then been able to show that he was entitled to greater distinction than 
Vasari accorded him. This is borne out by the fact, that, although 
at Venice in 1557, his progress in his profession had not then been 
such as to enable him to escape the sweeping censure of Ludovico 
Dolce, who, in his ‘ Dialogo della pittura intitolato |’Aretino,” 
Venegia, 1557, wrote, “ For the present I much fear painting will 
once more decline, as I do not see any of our young artists who 
evince a superior talent; and those who might succeed appear 
enticed by the love of money more than by the love of glory.” 

Amongst the patrons Paul Veronese then possessed none were 
more energetic in sounding his praises than Daniel Barbero, 
patriarch elect of Aquileia, a learned and well-known member of a 
noble Venetian family, whose merits had secured him the distinction 
of being accredited as ambassador from the Republic of Venice to 
Edward VI. of England. 

Paul Veronese was entrusted with the ornamentation of the 
mansion then lately erected for Barbero at Maseira near Asolo, in 
the territory of Treviso, and he there acquitted himself so much to 
the satisfaction of his patron, and of his brother Marc Anthony 
Barbero, as to induce them to strongly recommend him to the 
Venetian nobility as an artist in every manner worthy their support 
and countenance. 

Among others who thus became acquainted with Paul Veronese 
was Girolamus Grimanus, and, as will hereafter be shown, it is to 
that distinguished man alone that Art owes the production of the 
justly-renowned picture of the “ Marriage at Cana” by Paul 
Veronese. 

It may here be useful to interrupt the thread of these remarks by 
noticing the terms in which one of the most distinguished French 
writers on modern Art has very lately described the Louvre picture, 
and from it to raise a standard of comparison whereby the explanatory 
historical narrative hereinafter given may be measured and justified :— 

“< The painter has selected the moment of the accomplishment of 
the miracle which changed the water into wine. The Saviour is 
seated at the back, at the centre of the table, which is of ‘ horse- 
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shoe’ form. At the same table, on the left, are seen the most 
illustrious sovereigns of the 16th century (described by Zanetti from 
the records of the Monastery of St. George) as Francis I. ; Charles 
V.; the Sultan Solyman I.; Mary Queen of England, &c. The 
bridegroom, a handsome young man with black beard, clothed in 
purple and gold, is represented under the likeness of Alphonso 
D’Avalos Marquis de Guast, and the bride has the portrait of 
Eleanor of Austria, sister of Charles V. and Queen of France. 
Lower down is Vittoria Colonna, Marchioness of Pescara, holding a 
tooth-pick in her hand; and on the right are the cardinals and 
monks, beyond doubt far more surprised at being seated at the same 
table with the Saviour than at a miracle their faith forbad them to be 
astonished at. 

“In the foreground are seen a group of musicians, of physio- 
gnomies full of character and intelligence. They are the great 
painters of Venice. The venerable octogenarian who plays the 
double bass, his head bent forward to see the music, is Titian; 
the elder Bassane plays the flute(?); Paul Veronese himself is 
playing the viola; and Tintoretto, by his side, has a similar instru- 
ment—each forms one of the illustrious quartet; the brother ot 
Paul, Benedetto Cagliari, habited ina brocade robe, stands by, holding 
a cup of the wine in his hand. The festive hall is full of attendants 
actively engaged, who pour into precious glasses the generous wine 
created at the Saviour’s command ; a negro presents a glass of it to 
the newly married. On the open gallery, facing the spectator, is a 
band of servants, who carry smoking dishes, carve the viands, or 
stek on the sideboard gold and silver vessels. Truly, this picture 
of the ‘ Marriage at Cana’ is the triumph of Paul Veronese, aye, 
almost the triumph of painting. Without doubt such a composition 
was never intended to satisfy feeling, or to touch the heart, as in the 
sublime ‘ Supper’ of the great Leonardo da Vinci. Religion, His- 
tory, and Propriety are not to be seen here. All is senseless and 
enchanting. ‘The principal personage is with difficulty discovered ; 
the accessories are not of less importance than the persons repre- 
sented ; the costumes are as interesting as the features. What a 
negro! what a dwarf! What a couple of white greyhounds! they 
seem almost of as much importance as the God of the festival. It 
appears that the painter has taken pleasure in disregarding all the 
laws of Art,” &c. 

This description, taken in connection with the remarks already 
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quoted, may be fairly considered as indicating the precise position 
awarded in Art to this celebrated production in the 1gth century, 
and may be accordingly so dealt with. 

Except as a wonderful composition, and a marvel of colouring, 
what credit have Art critics hitherto awarded Paul Veronese in 
reference to this picture? Every principle of Art is boldly declared 
to have been violated in it. Religion, feeling, and propriety lost 
sight of, and everything, history and costume included, disregarded 
for no better purpose than to act as a mere vehicle to give effect to 
the artist’s thorough “* abandon ” to his desire for luxury, show, and 
effect. And is this really all the teachers in Art have been able to 
do forus? Have their powers of perception been so blinded, and 
their intelligence so blunted that they can find no better clue to the 
painter’s object? No nobler sentiment than the mere wanton 
gratification of his personal feeling, at the expense of Religion 
History, Propriety, and Art? Alas! it is much to be feared such 
is the case; and that the most careful consideration of all their 
erudite and learned disquisitions on the subject is to leave it exactly 
as it has already been herein mentioned, viz., as “an Art mystery,” 
which has yet to be developed. ‘That, however, which Art critics 
have hitherto utterly failed to explain, chance has revealed ; and not 
only afforded a direct and perfect clue to the true origin, object, and 
meaning of the picture, but supplied an accurate list of the twenty- 
two portraits therein (of which twelve alone are now known), and, 
what is still more important, has restored to Art the original picture 
of Paul Veronese in its untouched purity, brilliancy, and beauty. 

Before however resuming the narrative connected with the 
painting, it may be desirable to dispose of the objections already 
mentioned, and to consider them in detail. Whatever blame is, 
primé facie, to be attached to the undeniable anachronism charged 
against Paul Veronese of habiting the guests and attendants in the 
costume of the period, the simple explanation is, that he but followed 
the example set by his great leader and contemporary, Titian, and his 
predecessors in the Italian and German schools. The time was 
when Art contented itself by representing religious subjects in all 
their simplicity ; then followed imaginary quasi scriptural produc- 
tions, wherein some well-known individual was represented as being 
personally honoured by the Virgin or the Saviour; and that novelty 
was in its turn succeeded by another phase of artistic caprice—by the 
selection of some recognised and admitted fact in connection with 
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the Saviour, and filling in the accompaniments with contemporary 
characters. Thus, in 1543, Titian painted his celebrated ** Ecce 
Homo” (which subsequently formed part of the collection of 
Charles I., and, being after his execution sold by order of Oliver 
Cromwell, is now in the Imperial Belvidere Gallery at Vienna). In 
that wonderful picture Titian represented his friend Peter Aretino as 
Pilate, and his illustrious protector, the Emperor Charles V., with 
the Sultan Solyman the Magnificent on horseback, as two of the 
spectators, his patron (for whom the painting was executed) standing 
by their side. ‘Titian also introduced the portraits of himself, his 
wife, and family. ‘The anachronism in this picture is certainly of 
the most incongruous description, thus: Aretino is represented in 
Roman costume, Charles in his Milan armour, and Solyman in 
Turkish robe and turban; whilst the two guards, with halberds 
in their hands, and swords by their sides, are in the Venetian 
costume of the day, as also is the artist, his family, and his patron. 
The introduction of Aretino’s likeness was a debt of gratitude Titian 
justly owed him (Aretino having recommended him to the Emperor 
Charles V., in 1530, prior to which time he was in actual poverty). 
The presence of his patron in such distinguished company was 
necessarily ‘‘of course,” and probably formed one of the principal 
inducements for him to give the commission. With this precedent 
before him, Girolamus Grimanus resolved to adopt it, and it is to 
his express desire, as hereinafter explained, rather than to any 
desire on the part of Paul Veronese, that the artistic example so 
set by Titian was followed, and its principles of composition 
adopted. Nay, the fulfilment of the wishes of Grimanus far ex- 
ceeded anything Titian had contemplated. He had been content to 
bring certain historical characters of his day in direct personal con- 
nection with a scriptural subject without any object beyond their 
introduction and identification. "To come to any other conclusion 
would be to make him represent those bitter and implacable enemies 
the Emperor and the Sultan Solyman in unison, at least, on one 
point, viz., that of countenancing, if not taking part in, the reviling 
of the Saviour, which can hardly be imagined. , 
Whilst noticing this picture it may be as well to direct attention 
to another celebrated production of Titian’s pencil, wherein he has 
introduced his patrons at the same table with the Saviour, viz., in 
his picture of ‘‘ Christ and his two disciples at Emmaus.” Thus, the 
figure on the right of the Saviour represents the Emperor Charles 
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V., and his son Philip behind him as a page ; whilst the disciple on 
the left is a portrait in profile of Cardinal Ximenes, the celebrated 
statesman and ill-used minister of Charles V. This picture, painted 
for the church of Pregradi, afterwards formed a portion of the collec- 
tions of the Duke of Mantua, Charles I., of England, and Jabach the 
Paris banker, who sold it to Louis XIV., from whom it descended 
to the Imperial Gallery at the Louvre, where it may now be seen. 

Girolamus Grimanus, however, whilst he decided on adopting 
Titian’s principle of composition (if so it can be styled) desired to 
combine the primary announcement of the Saviour’s divinity with his 
first miracle in such a manner that its details should declare the truth of 
the heavenly declaration in all its force and meaning. That idea Paul 
Veronese faithfully and most ably fulfilled, as will be hereafter shown. 

Having thus disposed of the charge of anachronism—at least to 
the extent of alleging it an original error on the part of the artist— 
the accusation still remains that he lost sight of all sense of religious 
feeling, or rather that he made it altogether secondary to the social, 
and that the Saviour and Virgin are comparatively reduced to non- 
entities ; or, as described by Kiigler in his “*‘ Handbook of Painting,” 
vol. ii., p. 464, ‘* That instead of any religious interest, we are pre- 
sented with a display of the most cheerful human scenes, and the 
richest worldly splendour. The guests are supposed to be almost 
entirely contemporary portraits, so that the figures of Christ and the 
Virgin, of themselves sufficiently insignificant, entirely sink in 
comparison,” 

In making this asseveration, how little consideration appears to 
have been given to the subject by those who have ventured to prefer 
the complaint. Indeed it may be fairly questioned which has been: . 
less appreciated or comprehended, the religious facts and moral truths 
sought to be represented, or the talent of the artist. The actual 
position of the Saviour at this period seems to have been altogether 
overlooked or misunderstood. ’*Tis true his Divinity had been 
revealed, and declared on several occasions ; but up to the period of 
the marriage feast he had never vouchsafed to “‘ manifest forth his 
glory’ to man. Hence he was bidden thereto as an ordinary guest, 
on the same footing as his mother and his disciples. Scripture does 
not state there was any circumstance whatever which, either in the 
invitation or the reception of the Saviour, distinguished him above 
his fellow men, or entitled him to the seat of honour. The picture 


represents the guests seated, and in the full enjoyment of the nuptial ~ 
N. S. 1867, Von. IV. RR 
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feast, the most distinguished persons being naturally the bride and 
bridegroom and their immediate friends. Hence, to have depicted 
the Saviour as the principal figure at that moment would have been to 
have altogether misconceived the fact intended to be represented. - 
So far indeed from the position awarded to the Saviour being open to 
objection, it is precisely the reverse. He occupies the centre of the 
picture, although unobtrusively. Still, when the imagination con- 
ceives the scene which must inevitably have instantly followed the 
announcement of the miracle, he would then have been in, par 
excellence, the very best place to have received the homage and 
adoration of all present. In awarding the Saviour, therefore, the 
seat of humility, Paul Veronese but strictly carried out that “which 
Scripture has declared to have been the intention of the Divine One 
at that moment; viz., to preserve the strictest incognito. Thus the 
Virgin, who may fairly be presumed to have been duly prepared for 
the exercise of his heavenly powers, when they wanted wine, said 
unto him, ‘* They have no wine,” she by such expression indicat- 
ing her personal conviction that her Divine Son could command it. 
Even, then, however, the proper moment had not arrived. Hence 
the reply—‘* Woman, what have I to do with thee? Mine hour is 
not yet come.” Content with this answer, but yet confident that the 
moment was near at hand, the Virgin called the servants to her, and 
said unto them, ‘* Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it. And there 
were set there six waterpots of stone after the manner of purifying 
of the Jews, containing two or three firkins apiece.” (John ii. 6.) 
True to his text, Paul Veronese has represented several of those 
sfone pots, of a highly ornamental character. Presently, however— 
the want of wine was more commonly and extensively felt—the 
source of enjoyment was exhausted, and the continuance of the 
pleasure of the feast endangered. ‘Then the supreme moment 
arrived which was for the first time to declare to humanity the 
glorious power of its Saviour. Then it was that the servants, who 
had remained in readiness according to the directions of the Virgin, 
received the divine command, “ Fill the waterpots with water: and 
they filled them to the brim.” And he saith unto them, ‘“‘ Draw 
out now, and bare unto the governor of the feast... .. and they 
bare it.” It is the identical moment of fulfilling this order that Paul 
Veronese has selected; so precise indeed was the instant he chose, 
_that there had been barely time to fully obey the Saviour’s command. 
The governor of the feast still holds in his hand the glass containing 
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the ‘‘ water that was made wine.” He had but just tasted it, and 
‘‘ knew not whence it was (but the servants which drew the water 
knew).” And here it may be well to draw attention to a proof of 
artistic talent for which credit has never yet been awarded to Paul 
Veronese,—viz., in order to show that the servants to whom the 
miracle was alone known had not then divulged it, he has depicted 
them engaged in the act of pouring out the wine. When the ruler 
of the feast had tasted the wine (which it is evident had not yet 
reached the bridegroom’s lips), instead of having the remotest idea 
of attributing its production to its true source, he called the bride- 
groom to compliment him on its excellence, and said unto him, 
‘‘ Every man at the beginning doth set forth good wine; and when 
men have well drunk, then that which is worse: but thou hast kept 
the good wine until now.” The fact that the miracle was the work 
of the Saviour was at that moment utterly unknown to any, save only 
as before mentioned, ‘‘the servants which drew the water,’”’ and 
they had not yet revealed it. The remark, therefore, that the car- 
dinals and monks, beyond doubt, were far more surprised at being 
seated at the same table with the Saviour than at a miracle their faith 
forbade them to be astonished at, is a solecism of the worst descrip- 
tion ; and when due consideration is given to the real object sought 
to be represented by Paul Veronese, the notion that the religious 
feeling has been altogether made secondary to the social, and the 
Saviour and Virgin comparatively reduced to nonentities, utterly 
fails, and with it every cause for censuring the artist. 

Had the chosen moment been that immediately subsequent to the 
declaration of the Saviour’s miracle by the ‘servants which drew the 
water,” at the instant when he “ manifested forth his glory, and his 
disciples believed in him,” the whole scene must necessarily have 
been completely changed ; and the passing pleasure of a mere wedding 
feast been lost in the heartfelt utterance of a united feeling, and ex- 
pression of amazement, joy, and thanksgiving. To imagine a feast 
continued in the ordinary course, after the first glorious miracle of 
the Saviour had been suddenly and unexpectedly declared, is to out- 
rage every preconceived knowledge of human nature, and therefore 
render it utterly impossible that Paul Veronese ever intended it 
should so be understood. 

Having thus, it is hoped, fairly met, and satisfactorily disposed of 
the two principal objections alleged against the great artist, all 
questions of mere criticism upon the details of. the painting may be 
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properly left to those professors of art who constitute themselves 
authorities in that department of science, and attention be directed 
to the circumstances which gave rise to the selection of the subject 
of the picture, the object sought to be attained by it, and the manner 
in which it was to be effected. 

Adhering to the intention to avoid any attempt at a biographical 
memoir of Paul Veronese, there is, nevertheless, one error imme- 
diately connected with him and Grimanus which ought to be 
rectified. Thus, it is gravely averred, that, “‘ The Procurator 
Grimani, having been appointed ambassador to the Pope, invited 
Paulo to attend him to Rome, where he had the opportunity of. 
studying the works of Michael Angelo and Raffaele.” (Bryan). 
Whether Paul Veronese ever went to Rome at all, may, for several 
good reasons, be well doubted ; and be ranked in the same category 
with Albert Diirer’s imaginary visit to the Pay Bas and Venice, in 
1490. Certain, however, it is, that he was not invited by Girolamus 
Grimanus to accompany him there on the occasion of his being 
appointed ambassador to the Pope, inasmuch as Grimanus never held 
that appointment, or went to Rome in any such capacity. 

Girolamus Grimanus was a distinguished member of the Patrician 
family of the ‘‘ Grimani,” two of whom succeeded to the office of 
Doge of Venice ; and at the time the picture of the “ Marriage at 
Cana ” was painted, he filled the responsible office of a Procurator 
of St. Mark, a dignity second only to that of Doge. Among the 
many privileges attached to the office of procurator, was the right of 
exemption from fulfilling the office of ambassador to the Republic, that 
position being very often most onerous and undesirable, on account 
of the insufficiency of the pay attached to it. Indeed, the procu- 
rators were absolutely prohibited from being absent from Venice 
more than two days in each* month, without express authority from 
the Great Council, and they were obliged to hold three public 
audiences per week. When, in addition to those duties, it is consi- 
dered that the Republic never accredited more than one person at a 
time as ambassador to the Pope, and that Aloysius Mocenigo, Marc 
Antonio du Mola, and Girolamus Soranzo, respectively represented 
the Republic at the Court of Rome, at the period when it was 
imagined Girolamus Grimanus was ambassador, and the delusion is 
at once dispelled. 

The year 1558 closed with political clouds of fearful portent to 
Europe. War and rumours of war everywhere reigned supreme, 
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and from their continuance no State had more to dread than Venice ; 
which stood, as it were, a ready sacrifice to be offered up to any 
expediency which might best suit the views of the contending parties. 
When, therefore, peace was concluded between the European 
Powers at Cateau-Cambresis, at the end of January, 1559, it 
came as a perfect relief and godsend to Venice, who having already 
closed its disputes with Solyman, the Sultan of Turkey, had nothing 
further to dread, and for the first time for many years felt herself in 
security, and at liberty to devote her energies to the revival of her 
commerce, and the development of her resources. 

If the inquiry were made, what was the distinguishing feature of 
Italian and German art in the 16th century, the answer assuredly 
would be “ Allegory.” It appears almost by common consent to 
have then been adopted by artists as a ready means of either convey- 
ing the grossest flattery, or of giving effect to the immediate wishes 
of their patrons; and its adoption, therefore, was almost universal. 
Never was it resorted to under more justifiable circumstances, than 
by Girolamus Grimanus. 

By the before-mentioned treaty of Cateau-Cambresis, Venice was 
placed in perfect peace with all humanity, and that happy event 
Grimanus resolved to record. 

He had lived in troubled times, and witnessed many of the im- 
portant events which had threatened the Republic he loved so well. 
He had taken an active interest in those leading political affairs 
which had so seriously affected Venice and her prosperity. In his 
time Francis I. had been worsted at Pavia by the forces of Charles V., 
and had afterwards been forced into a marriage with Eleanor of 
Austria. Alphonse D’Avalos, Marquis du Guasto (the nephew 
of his old friend the Marquis of Pescara), had fought for Charles 
against Francis, and found an early death two years after his defeat 
by the Count D’Enghien, at the battle of Cerizolles. Grimanus 
had not forgotten the scandalous alliance of Francis I. with Solyman 
the Magnificent, in 1537, and from which Venice had suffered so 
much. He well remembered the marriage of Philip II., the son of 
Charles V., with Mary of England, and that his old friend Daniel 
Barbaro (afterwards his coadjutor as Patriarch of Aquileia), had 
represented Venice at the Court of Edward VI. of England. To 
his mind the remembrance of the attempt made by Barbarossa to 
obtain forcible possession of the beautiful Giulia Gonzaga, in order 
to lend an additional charm to the seraglio of his master Solyman, was 
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still fresh. No one knew better then he, the persecution to which his 
personal and esteemed friend Cardinal Pole had been subjected by 
Henry VIII. of England, nor the great kindness evinced towards the 
Cardinal by their mutual friend Aloisius Priolus. The services ren- 
dered to the state by his friend Marc Antony Barbaro he duly appre- 
ciated ; and though last, by no means the least in his estimation, and 
worthy of being prominently remembered by him, was the justly 
renowned Vittoria Colonna, one of the brightest ornaments of her 
sex—the guardian angel of her nephew, the before-mentioned 
Alphonse D’Avalos, Marquis du Guasto; to her dying moment 
the warm friend of Michael Angelo—and at all times a kind and 
liberal protector of the arts. 

In 1559, when the picture of the ‘‘ Marriage of Cana” was first 
thought of, by far the greater number of the before-mentioned 
persons had already passed away—the only sovereign amongst them 
then living being the Sultan Solyman. All had played prominent 
parts in the world’s drama; the distinguishing characteristics of the 
whole being the development of the worse features of the human 
character, entailing misery and ruin upon hundreds of thousands of 
their fellow beings. Grimanus, shocked with the knowledge and 
remembrance of such horrors, and in honour of the peace just 
concluded, whereby Venice was preserved, conceived the notion of 
bringing all these discordant elements—those bitter enemies in life— 
into one bond of amity and goodwill; and at least upon canvas to 
enjoy the theory of the benefits which mankind, in his opinion, 
would have derived had all those persistent enemies been actuated 
by a united desire to live in brotherly love and affection; and thereby 
teach posterity the lesson, that, by mutual forbearance, human 
happiness might be best attained and enjoyed, and better preparation 
made for that eternity which inevitably awaits all mankind. The 
notion was doubtless ‘‘ Utopian,” and its realisation would in itself 
have been little short of a miracle. The idea however once suggested, 
how best could it be accomplished? How better than by depicting 
them together at a banquet of love; and what feast so glorious as 
that marriage festival, graced by the Saviour’s presence, and hallowed 
by his glorious miracle. The subject was one which promised, if 
properly carried out, to realise the express wish of Grimanus, viz., 
to give effect to the heavenly announcement—“ Glory to God in the 
highest, on earth peace, goodwill towards men.” 

The intention thus decided, what could be too gorgeous or 
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magnificent in its details to do honour to such a feast, to celebrate so 
grand and noble a purpose. So far from censuring the artist for the 
splendour of his display, he deserves all the praise’ that can be 
bestowed upon him. The Venetians in his time were accustomed 
to public spectacles and brilliant pageants. But two years previously 
(1557), had been celebrated at Venice the marriage of Zelia Dandola 
with the Doge Lorentius Priulus, distinguished for its singular and 
exceeding magnificence. For Paul Veronese, therefore, to have 
carried out the intention and wishes of his patron in any than a state 
of princely grandeur, would have defeated the very object in view, 
and have materially affected his future. At this time (1559) 
Veronese was anything but a rich man, or one of renown. He was 
still unmarried, and fighting the battle of life with that earnestness 
of purpose which led to, and ultimately secured, that renown 
which he afterwards enjoyed, and has ever since retained. Hence, 
as may well be imagined, Paul Veronese called into action every 
artistic energy he possessed to make his work as powerful and com- 
plete as possible. Not only had he to bring together the several 
personages before mentioned at the festive board, but to so arrange 
them as to illustrate some of the principal events connected with 
their lives. “The feast itself would have been altogether incomplete 
without the adjunct of music; and thus, under the guise of musicians, 
the sister muse might be well and appropriately introduced. Not- 
withstanding the performers were limited to four, they yet comprised 
the most illustrious artists of the day, viz., Titian, Tintoretto, and 
Bassano—Paul Veronese making the fourth—all faithful and in- 
teresting likenesses of men whom Art delights to honour. As no 
feast at that period would have been given without the element of 
** folly,” the introduction of ‘ jesters” became a necessity. Accord- 
ingly, no less than five of them are introduced by Paul Veronese, of 
whom three deserve especial mention. The object and dramatis 
persone being thus agreed upon, the manner in which Paul Veronese 
carried out the wishes of his patron will best be gathered from the 
picture itself. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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SHAKESPEARIAN DISCOVERIES. 


HERE seems something inspiring in the very name of 
Shakespeare: in our early years we wonder at his wide- 
spread reputation; in youth we read him with ever- 
growing delight ; and as our experience of the world and 

of literature increases, we seek, with a‘more chastened zeal, to 
analyse critically the causes of the veneration for those glorious out- 
pourings of a full and ready mind, which seem naturally to have 
become the creed of the whole civilised world. In his case the old 
adage is reversed : ** Familiarity”’ with him “‘ breeds”’ no “* contempt,” 
and the deeper our study the greater our admiration; feeling in our 
minds and in our hearts that no mere uninspired author had ever 
such power to amuse, instruct, and, what is of more importance, to 
elevate and purify-us. ‘* The very dust of such a man,” therefore, 
as was well said of the great and good Bishop Hall, “is gold,” 
and though the ecstatic admiration with which he is regarded by a 
large part of the world, more especially the great Teutonic race, may 
occasionally expose them to the ridicule of colder temperaments 
which find in their own souls no response to his great powers, no 
vestige occurs, however trifling, of his works or of his ways, 
eliminated by time from the abyss of obscurity, but what is hailed 
with shouts of gratulation. 

The discovery, therefore, of ahitherto-unknown edition of his earliest 
published work, the ‘* Venus and Adonis,” first printed in 1593, has 
naturally excited a great sensation; but to give it a more enduring 
memorial than a newspaper affords, I beg the favour of a little space 
for a description of it. 

As I have already given a full detail of the discovery in a letter 
inserted in The Times of October 4, I cannot do better than repeat, 
with very considerable additions, what is there said. 

The extreme rarity of all very early editions of the poems of 
Shakespeare is well known ; but perhaps of all of them, with the ex 
ception of the “* Venus and Adonis” of 1593, which was the first- 
published work of Shakespeare, the rarest and most curious is the 
remarkable collection of fugitive pieces called the ‘ Passionate 
Pilgrime,” issued surreptitiously under the name of the great poet in 
the year 1599. The only copy of this tract hitherto known is that 
preserved in the Capell collection at Cambridge, where it has 
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long been considered one of the choicest rarities in the library of 
Trinity College. It is, however, very dirty from much use. 

That another copy of a work believed for a century to be unique 
should now be discovered is in itself a very singular occurrence, but 
that a beautifully clean and perfect copy of it should be disin- 
terred at this late day, bound up with an edition of ‘* Venus and 
Adonis,” the very existence of which has been hitherto unsuspected, 
may be regarded as an unprecedented event in the history of Shake- 
spearian bibliography. 

The circumstances under which the discovery was made are very 
remarkable. No one—not even Sir Charles Isham, the respected 
owner of this precious volume, and of several other rare and 
valuable works printed about the same time —was aware of his pos- 
sessing such literary treasures, till my professional examination a few 
weeks since of the books contained in the old library at Lamport, in 
Northamptonshire, brought them to light. There, in a back lumber 
room, covered with dust and exposed to the depredations of mice, 
which had already digested the contents of some of the books, and 
amid hundreds of old volumes of various dates and sizes, the far 
greater part of which are of very trifling value, I discovered a little 
collection of volumes contemporary, or nearly so, with the work 
in question, the very sight of which would be sufficient to warm the 
heart of the most cold-blooded bibliomaniac. In this same place 
they had remained uncared for and unexamined for a period exceed- 
ing the “ memory of the oldest inhabitant.”” It was impossible to 
ascertain why they had been banished from the large library below 
stairs, which, among a considerable quantity of common and now 
comparatively valueless* books, contains some of great rarity and 
value. ‘The majority of these, as was shown by documents which 
I had the privilege of examining, and many of which had the original 
cost-prices affixed, were collected by Sir Justinian Isham, the fifth 
baronet, a gentleman ‘of great literary acquirements, who built the 
library and altered the house in the time of King George I., it 
having been originally erected by John Isham, Esq., in the reign 
of Elizabeth, and afterwards altered and improved in the time of 
Charles I., from a design by John Webb, the son-in-law of Inigo 
Jones. The books now discovered were no doubt collected by a 
more remote possessor of the property—possibly by Thomas Isham, 
who died in 1605. There is every evidence to show that the books 
have remained in the house from a very early period, and that no 
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additions of any moment have been made to the library for the last 
150 years. 

It should be remarked, however, in extenuation of the books in 
question having for so many years attracted no attention, that the 
more precious of them, being bound in the old common vellum of 
the period, and without lettering or any outside indication of their 
contents, would challenge no notice except from a real and curious 
lover of old, and to most people, uninviting-looking books. 

The subject of the present article is, both internally and exter- 
nally, in the most charming condition; and the expressions of an 
eminent writer and excellent judge of old books, who has just seen 
it, are not at all too strong :—‘‘I have never seen,” says he, ‘ and 
never hope to see, a finer, purer, or fresher copy ; it might have that 
moment left, save for its dryness, the binder’s hands, or Shakespeare 
himself might have folded it up for some dear friend.” It is bound 
in the original wrapping vellum, with strings, and without any out- 
side lettering ; and from its small size, for it measures only 5 inches 
by 3} inches, could easily be overlooked or lost. At the end are bound 
two other rare tracts,—namely, “‘ Epigrammes and Elegies,” by 
I. D. and C. M. (i.e., Sir John Davies and Christopher Marlow), 
and “ Certaine of Ovid’s Elegies,” by C. Marlow, both purporting to 
have been printed at ‘* Middleborough,” in Holland, though really in 
London, without date, but probably in or about 1599. 

The edition of “* Venus and Adonis ” I have had the good fortune 
to discover was printed for William Leake in 1599. The following 
is a copy of the title-page, the vertical strokes showing the divisions 
of the lines :— 

“Venvs | AND Aponis. | Vilia miretur vulgus: mihi flauus 
Apollo | Pocula Castalia plena ministret aqua. | Imprinted at London 
for William Leake, dwel- | ling in Paules Churchyard at the signe 
of the Greyhound. 1599.” 

Extending across the top of the title-page is a beautifully engraved 
ornamental woodcut, in the centre of which is the coat of arms of 
Queen Elizabeth, and following the quotation, which is from Ovid, 
is another woodcut. 

In all bibliographical lists hitherto published, an edition of 1600, 
“ printed by I. H. for Iohn Harison,” is noticed as being in the 
Bodleian Library. This copy, however, has only a manuscript title- 
page, and it was pointed out by Mr. Halliwell (Folio Shakespeare, 
vol. 16, p. 245) that no edition bearing the date of 1600, with such 
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an imprint, could have existed, Harison having parted with the 
copyright to Leake four years previously. It may naturally be con- 
jectured that the Bodleian copy may be the edition of 1599, but, on 
examining the collation given in the ‘“* Cambridge Shakespeare,” I 
find that it is not. This copy of the edition of 1599, the existence 
of which I have the pleasure of announcing to the public, is there- 
fore not only unique, but an impression hitherto unknown to all 
Shakespearian editors and critics. 

To put beyond a doubt the fact of this newly-found “ Venus and 
Adonis,” dated 1599, being throughout a different impression from 
all others hitherto known, I will give a few of the very numerous 
variations, not only from the previous one “‘ imprinted at London by 
R. F. for Iohn Harison, 1596,” with Field’s device of the anchor, 
and from the unique copy preserved in the Bodleian, bearing on its 
manuscript title-page the supposititious date of 1600 (there placed on 
account of its being bound up with the unique copy of Shakespeare’s 
“ Lucrece,” bearing the imprint—“ London. Printed by I. H. for 
Iohn Harrison, 1600”), but also from the two [different] impres- 
sions “Imprinted at London for William Leake, dwelling at the 
signe of the Holy Ghost in Paule’s Church-yard, 1602.” Only two 
copies of this latter edition are known; one of them (formerly 
Malone’s) being in the Bodleian, and the other in the British 
Museum, having been procured from the late Mr. G. Daniel. All 
these editions consist of twenty-seven leaves, and are printed in 
small octavo. 

In preparing this list of Various Readings, I have availed myself 
of the long-continued labours of the Rev. W. G. Clark, M.A., 
Public Orator in the University of Cambridge, and of W: Aldis 
Wright, M.A., the learned Librarian of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
who in their recently-completed edition of the ‘¢ Plays and Poems of 
Shakespeare ” (known as the “‘ Cambridge Shakespeare ”’), have not 
only given us a most carefully prepared text and an impression 
remarkable for typographical beauty and correctness, but have laid 
all subsequent Shakespearian critics and readers under obligations, by 
placing before them, the result of enormous industry and patience, 
the various readings of all the early and many of the later editions of 
the great bard. The importance of such a comparative examina- 
tion cannot be over-rated; the more so as such a task has been 
hitherto unaccomplished by any other labourer in the same field. I 
will, therefore, place first the reading in the newly-found edition of 
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1599, and then, for the sake of convenience, follow the plan of these 
learned editors, by designating the various editions by the same letter 
QO; the numerals 3, 4, 5, 6, indicating respectively the editions 
bearing the dates of 1596, 1600 (supposititious), and the wo editions 
of 1602. Of the latter, it has been discovered by Messrs. Clark and 
Wright that there were two distinct impressions, a single copy of 
each of which alone exists, one preserved in the British Museum, 
and the other in the Bodleian. I will give the account of them in 
their own words. 


** The imprint of the former is as follows :— 


‘**Tmprinted at London for William Leake, | dwelling at the signe of the Holy 
Ghost, in | Paules Church-yard. 1602.’ | 


“The title-page of the Bodleian copy is the same as that of the Museum copy, 
excepting that it has ‘ valgus: mihi’ for ‘vulgus, mihi’ and ‘ Pauls Churchyard’ for 
‘ Paules Church-yard,’ and the printer’s device is different. The similarity of title-page 
and identity of date have led to the supposition that these were copies of the same 
edition, but a comparison of the two proves to demonstration that they were different 
editions. The Bodleian copy is very inferior to the Museum copy in typography, in 
the quality of the paper, and in accuracy. The Museum copy formerly belonged to 
the late Mr. George Daniel, who has written in a fly-leaf the following note: ‘No 
other copy of this excessively rare edition is known. Mr. Evans was wrong in stating 
that a copy is in the Malone collection in the Bodleian Library. No copy is men- 
tioned in the catalogue, nor is there one to be found there.’ Mr. Daniel had over- 
looked the existence of the Bodleian copy of 1602, but, as it turns out, his own copy 
is unique after all. That in the Bodleian has the autograph of R. Burton, author of 
the ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy.’ ” 


The following Comparative Examination of various passages in 
the newly-discovered ‘“‘ Venus and Adonis” of 1599, with those 
in other editions, will, I think, be found useful to the scholar and 
general reader :— 

Line 1. purple-coloured [purple-colourd, Q 3; purple coloured, 
the rest. 

14. raine [reigne, Q 4, Q 5, QO 6. 

24. time-beguilding [This spelling of beguiling differs from every 
other edition, and is a palpable typographical error peculiar to this 
impression. ] 

25. seizeth [ceazeth, O 3; seiseth, QO 5. 

32. her other [Q 3; the other, the rest. 

54. murthers [O 3; smothers, the rest. 

61. forst [QO 3; forc’t, the rest. 

62. breathing [Thus spelt in all the editions, with the exception 
of Q 3, which has breatheth. ) 
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63. pray [prey, Q 3. 
still she lowres and frets [This palpable typographical error or 
she for he, occurs only in this edition, and in QO 3. 
r1I. strong tempred [Strag tempered, O 4, O 5, O 6. 
119. where [where in all the editions except O 3, in which it is 
there. 
131. gathred [(O 3,0 4,0 5, O 6. 
142. plumbe [p/umpe, O 3; plum, the rest. 
190. heart [A typographical error for heat, peculiar to this edition. 
231. deere [as in all the editions except O 3, in which it is 
deare. 
253. what shal we say [A typographical error of we for she, 
peculiar to this edition. 
305. thogh [Error for through, peculiar to this edition. 
306. fethred wings [ feathered in all the other editions. 
341. notich [This typographical error for notice occurs in no other 
edition. 
353- His tender cheeks reuiues her soft hand s print, 
354. As apt as new falne snow, takes any dint. 
B. ii Oh 
[No more convincing evidence can be given of this impres- 
sion being different from all others than the above two lines, as the 
following comparison shows :— 
cheeke, receiues [QO 33 cheekes reuiues, Q 4, Q 63 cheeks 
receiue,O 5. 
new falne [QO 3; new fallen, QO 4,0 5, QO 6. 
424. alarum [This, like the above, is a confirmation of the same 
assertion. 
In Q 3 it is alarms, and alarme in all the rest. 
704. intending [A typographical error for indenting; in all other 
editions it is correctly printed. 
765. to [a misprint for ds. 
777+ mirmaides [ Marmaids, Q 3. 
788. unto [on to, O 3. 
836. extemprally [extemporally, Q 3; extemp’rally, the rest. 
902. togither [O 5. 
916. venimd [QO 3; venim’d, the rest. 
975- drie [This misprint for dire occurs only in this edition. 


993. all to nought [Q 33 all to naught, O 4, O 5> O 6. 
1066. should [shold, O 3, QO 4, Q 6. 
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1073. eies as red as fire [eyes red as fire, O 335 eyes, as fire: the 
rest. 

1090. locks [/okes, O 4, QO 5. 

1157. shews [shewes, O 33 seems or seemes, the rest. 

1168. purpul’d [This substitution for purple is peculiar to this 
edition, 

1178. swelling [a misprint for smelling, which occurs only in this 
edition. 

This list of ‘‘ differences” might be largely extended. 

The copy of the “ Passionate Pilgrime,” bound up in the same 
volume as the “ Venus and Adonis,” exactly corresponds with that 
in the Capell Collection in Trinity College, Cambridge, so long 
considered unique, with the single exception that the ‘‘ Sonnets to 
sundry Notes to Musicke” bears the date of 1599 in the Isham copy, 
whereas that title-page in the Capell volume is without date, it 
apparently having been cut off by the careless binder. ‘The members 
of this ingenious fraternity in early times were not sufficiently 
careful in refolding their books before sewing them and cutting the 
edges. The Capell copy, moreover, bears painful evidence of 
having passed through the very dirty hands of thousands of admiring 
readers ; the Isham copy, on the contrary, like the “‘ Venus and 
Adonis,” and ** Marlow,” is so pure and spotless as to show that 
it has ‘been scarcely opened, much less read, since the day of 
publication. 

Warton, in his “ History of English Poetry” (vol. iii., p. 394, 
ed. 1840), records a circumstance which may account for the rarity 
of some books of the date of 1599. He states: ‘ But in the year 
1599, the Hall of the Stationers underwent as great a purgation as 
was carried on in Don Quixote’s library. Marston’s ‘ Pygmalion,’ 
Marlowe’s ‘ Ovid,’ the ‘Satires of Hall and Marston,’ the 
‘ Epigrams of Davies’ and others, and the ‘ Caltha Poetarum’ 
[of Cutwode], were ordered for immediate conflagration by the’ 
prelates Whitgift and Bancroft.» By the same authority all the 
books of Nash and Gabriel Harvey were anathematised ; and, like 





» Two of these works, Marlowe’s “‘ Ovid,” and Davies’ * Epigrams,” are bound up 
in the same volume as the Isham ‘‘ Venus and Adonis” and “ Passionate Pilgrime,” 
now under discussion. A copy of the “‘Caltha Poetarum” I found in the same 
library, together with some other excessively rare literary treasures, mostly uncut; and 


also some interesting works published about the same period, hitherto entirely 
unknown, 
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thieves and outlaws, were ordered to be taken wheresoever they may be 
found. It was decreed that no satires or epigrams should be printed 
for the future. No plays were to be printed without the inspection 
and permission of the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of 
London, nor any ‘ Englishe Historyes,’ I suppose novels and 
romances, without the sanction of the Privy-Council. Any pieces 
of this nature, unlicensed, or now at large and wandering abroad, 
were to be diligently sought, recalled, and delivered over to the 
ecclesiastical arm at London-house.” ° 

To conclude: it seems to me extremely probable, judging from 
the circumstance of only two copies of the “ Passionate Pilgrime ” 
of 1599, and only the present one of ‘‘ Venus and Adonis” of the 
same date having come down to us, and from the fact of the publi- 
cation of the latter being nowhere recorded, that the whole of the 
impression of ‘‘ Venus and Adonis”? was seized by the Arm 
Ecclesiastical” before it was issued, and that the present sole existing 
copy was preserved by some extraordinary accident which cannot 
now be accounted for. 

I have on'y to add that the owner of this remarkable volume has 
done me the favour of intrusting it to my custody for a short time, 
with permission to have it examined at my place of business, at 
Messrs. Willis and Sotheran’s, by any gentleman interested in 
Shakespearian literature. 


CHARLES EDMOoNDs. 
136, Strand, Oct. 1867. 


MEMORIES OF SAINT CLOUD. 


8 all readers, if only of English newspapers, in the present — 
a day of free press, steam, and telegrams, the name of 
Saint Cloud is familiar as a household word ; and most 
of the many English people who have lately visited the 
French palace of that name, cannot fail, when remembering its 
charms of nature and of art, to understand why its Imperial host 
and hostess accord their preference to it as an abode—a preference 
evinced, at the beginning of this present century, by Napoleon I., 
and already shared by the son of Napoleon III., who has lately, 
during the greater part of this Champ-de-Mars Exhibition season, 


O——_ 
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been holding his youthful court there. To Saint Cloud, therefore, 
from Paris, has the Emperor recently been almost daily seen to 
drive, snatching an hour from the various, and some of them world- 
wide important, claims on his attention to spend there with his son ; 
and when, in June last, his Majesty was accompanied on one of 
these expeditions to Saint Cloud by his guest, the Czar, there were 
some present at that interview who could not fail to remember how, 
in youth, the Czar Peter afterwards surnamed the Great, was enter- 
tained at Saint Cloud by the Duc d’Orléans, then Regent of France, 
the splendour of whose fétes at this palace is still often quoted as a 
favourite matter of popular French tradition. 

But the histories of Saint Cloud date so far back that some of 
them are forgotten by the world at large, for such recollections are 
naturally apt to fade from the minds of those not personally connected 
with the spot to which they appertain, especially at such a time as 
this, when every morning journal brings into every household the 
daily and universal contemporary history of stirring events, many 
of them more strange than fiction; albeit not, as may presently be 
shown, more surprising than some facts which, even in this present 
century, have transpired at Saint Cloud. 

Facts, the possibility of which was certainly unsurmised by the 
founder of that historic abode, although it was not only his vocation 
to believe in miracles contemporary with himself, but to perform 
them. That founder, grandson of Clovis I., is still invoked in 
France as Saint Cloud ; and here it may be remarked, before touch- 
ing upon any French legends still rife of his saintship, that his grand- 
father, Clovis, when still unconverted to Christianity (a.p. 487), 
held a general review of his troops on the Champ de Mars, and there 
struck off the head of one of his soldiers on the plea that the man’s 
arms were not in order, but in reality because that same man had, 
during a recent pillage which the King had been anxious to prevent, 
refused to restore the sacred vase which was claimed by Saint 
Remigius of Rheims.* 

The wife of Clovis, named Clothilde, was a beautiful Burgundian 





* The Champ de Mars, where Clovis thus, in 487, executed vengeance on his 
refractory subject, and where the great Exposition is now, in 1867, taking place, was, 
even in those remote days, known by the name it still bears ; for not only reviews of 
troops, but civic assemblies were held on that site, from time immemorial, in the 
month of March (Mars) ; and, from the same motive, more than a thousand years 
afterwards, that same field was called the Champ de Mai (May). 
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womanly affections she had found the best fulfilment of her heavenly 
princess, and a Christian. By her means he was converted to Chris- 
tianity, miracles being attributed to her in the achievement of this 
object. By her Clovis left three sons, amongst whom he partitioned 
his kingdom ; but two of these sons oppressing the children of the 








Secs —* - 


Chateau de St. Cloud, from the Avenue of Demosthenes. 


third (the King of Orleans, then dead), and threatening that they 
should become monks, Queen Clothilde—still surviving—declared 
that she would rather see them ‘‘ committed to the earth” than sub- 
mitted alive above it to such a fate. Two of them were killed, and 
to save the life of the third she was eventually compelled to yield ; 
and he it was who, known as Saint Cloud the Hermit, founded a 
monastery, which in after ages was superseded by the palace of that 
name, 

It is remarkable that Queen Clothilde—who after her death (in 
549) was canonised—should thus have strenuously opposed the pro- 
posal of a monastic life for her grandsons, but they were then still 
children in age, and as she was the guardian of their fatherless youth, 


it is not unnatural to suppose that in the exercise of her own 
N. S. 1867, Vox. IV. ss 
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faith, and that, herself accustomed to keep all vows sacred, she 
dreaded, with the apprehensive instinct of feminine love, to shackle 
these young beings with promises for the future which they would be 
unable to keep. Her grandson, Saint Cloud, however, lived and 
died “‘en odeur de sainteté;”’ and miraculous power was still at- 
tributed to Clothilde, like that which, according to tradition, had 
caused an Ecu Azur, spotted with pure fleur-de-lis, to be presented 
by an angel to her husband, Clovis, after his conversion to Chris- 
tianity, which event is declared by tradition to have been brought 
about by a successful battle against the Germans. Clovis swore, 
“ God of my Queen Clothilde, if victory be granted to me, I here 
vow to receive baptism, and hereafter to worship none other than 
her God.” 

After this glimpse of the birth, parentage, and education of Saint 
Cloud the Hermit, it need scarcely be said how pilgrims were wont 
to flock to the place of his abode; or how crusaders there did 
homage for their safe return from wars against Saracens and unbe- 
lievers; or, in time, how other wayfarers, with or without the 
scallop-shell, sought repose there when journeying from Paris or 
elsewhere. 

Gradually the neighbourhood of Saint Cloud became a favourite 
residence of money-lenders, not less than monks; and Géréme 
Gondi, a great Italian banker, had often the honour of receiving 
Catherine de Médicis at his princely hotel there. To Louis XIV. 
the foundations of the palace of Saint Cloud are generally attributed ; 
but, in 1658, that “‘ dieu de plaisance” belonged to Hervard, Con- 
troller of Finance; and to this, not to speak of other adjoining 
properties which then passed to the Crown, the grand monarque 
added a residence, which even in his time was too full of historic 
interest to be destroyed by his command—the residence of Catherine 
de Médicis. For generations before Louis XIV. was born, and long 
before Versailles was known as aught but an obscure spot chiefly 
celebrated for windmills, Saint Cloud boasted of at least four grand 
separate abodes, or towers, built on the elevation formed by nature ; 
and from these the architects, Mansard (the elder, it is supposed) 
and Lepantre, formed a chateau adapted for a royal residence, sur- 
rounded by about four leagues of park and woodland, great part of 
which at a later date owed much of its extraordinary beauty to the 
magic talent of Le Notre, the celebrated gardener of Versailles. 

Saint Cloud had thus become a favourite retreat for royalty in 
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the time of Catherine de Médicis, when that Queen and her court 
were weary with the splendour of the Louvre or of Fontainebleau, 
in the entrance court of which latter palace Catherine set up the far- 
famed equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius, from which that 
entrance derived its name, ‘* Cour du Cheval Blanc.’ 

Of the Court of France in the time of Catherine de Médicis, the 
most agreeable view may be gained by means of its eye-witness 
chronicler, Brantéme, courtier and abbot, Lord Baron de Riche- 
mont, observant friend of Mary Queen of Scots when consort to 
the eldest son of Catherine de Médicis, and Chevalier not less than 
gentleman of the bedchamber to her other sons, Charles IX. and 
Henri III., Kings of France, the last-named of whom, as will 
presently be seen, not only sometimes dwelt, but died at Saint Cloud. 

Of the character of Catherine de Médicis, Brantéme, as the 
reader may remember, gives quite a different idea to that pre- 
sented of it by later historians ; for, according to his elaborate and 
minute statements (unadulterated), there was scarcely a grace or a 
virtue in which this notorious and fanatical foe of Protestants was 
deficient ; and he declares that to him it had long been “‘ a matter of 
hundredfold astonishment that some good and young writer had not 
made ‘une Iliade entiére’ from such a majestic subject for his 
pen ;” but, bitterly reflects Brantéme, “ they have all been lazy or 
ungrateful.’’© 

Whatever the real character of Catherine—and by no means 
relying upon the inference to be drawn from the personal but partial 
testimony of Brantéme, that she was more sinned against than 
sinning, with regard to the horrid massacre which has made her 
name detested. by posterity—it must be allowed that the Court of 
France was magnificent during her long reign as Queen and Queen- 





> “Memories of Fontainebleau.” —G.M., October, 1867. 

© To the above statement Brantéme, however, adds one exception, especially worth 
the notice of all future biographers of Catherine de Médicis ; for in his second Discours 
(p. 37, tom. i, ed. 1640) on that Queen, he says, ‘‘ Il yena eu un pourtant, qui s’est voulu 
mesler d’en escrire et de fait en fit un petit Livre qu’il intitula de la ‘ Vie de Catherine.’ 
Mais c’est un Imposteur, et non digne d’estre creu; puisqu’il est plus plein de Men- 
terie que de Vérité.” And, furthermore, Brantéme, still forcibly speaking in old 
French of this anonymous “‘ Life of Catherine de Médicis,” declares that she herself, 
having seen it, affirmed it was ‘ more full of lies than truth ; but that in so condemn- 
ing it, she added, ‘* As such falsehoods are apparent to everybody, they are easy to 
note and to reject.” The erudite and elegant biography of Catherine de Médicis, 
by M. Capefique, recently published in Paris, is not unworthy the attention of English 
readers, 
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mother ; and this, notwithstanding the hints given by its chronicler 
above named, of the fact that, after her widowhood, she showed 
symptoms of ascetic gloom, and that from that time forth, notwith- 
standing her previous gorgeousness of attire, she never quitted her 
mourning garb, but wore black velvet even at the marriages of her 
children, because she considered that by so doing she solemnised 
those festive occasions. Brantéme, in his quaint French, declares 
that her consort, was so attached to her that, in the later years of their 
marriage, ‘il disoit souvent, que sur toutes les Femmes du Monde, 
il n'y avoit que la Reyne sa Femme, en cela il n’en sgavait aucune qui la 
vallust,” a statement somewhat difficult for the present century to 
reconcile with that monarch’s notorious and life-long devotion to 
Diana de Poitiers, widow of Maillé de Brezé, grand Seneschal of 
Normandy, and afterwards created Duchesse de Valentinois. 

Catherine de Médicis, a daughter of one of the most noble and 
illustrious houses not only of Italy and Spain, but of the whole 
Catholic world, was so early transplanted to the Court of France 
that, according to royal custom in those days, she and the husband 
selected for her were both still children when married to each other, 
during the reign of Francis I., and it was not until long afterwards 
that the husband of Catherine awoke, as Brantéme, his confidant, 
affirms that he did awake, to a perception of her charms. Meantime, 
Diana de Poitiers, although more than old enough to be the mother 
of Henri II., exercised such unrivalled influence over him, that, in 
her society, he lost the almost ferocious. roughness which he had 
acquired in the camp, and learned those accomplishments which 
afterwards distinguished him at his own court. To the last he wore her 
** colours ”—black and white—attached to his shield. As the king 
grew older, Diana did not grow younger, but her power over him re- 
mained unshaken ; a power which, by some, was attributed to magic 
or witchcraft, and by others to pure chivalry, by the laws of which he 
had pledged himself to be the faithful knight of one whose advice in 
state affairs was useful, not less than her society was pleasing to him 
when seeking retirement. 

A medal was struck on which Diana was represented as the chaste 
goddess of the silver bow, treading on Love, and saying—‘I have 
conquered the conqueror of the world ;” but, however this may be 
interpreted, she has been blamed by posterity for imbuing the young 
monarch devoted to her with a taste for pomp and luxury from 
which much misery in succeeding reigns ensued. 
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Brantéme, however, descanting on the splendour of the Court of 
France under Catherine de Médicis, reminds the reader that it was 
in the reign of her husband’s predecessor, that this taste for magni- 
ficence became prevalent; and declares with pride in the fact pro- 
tested against by reformers: It was the great King Francis who 
had introduced this ‘* Bombance” (feasting or junketing) “* belle et 
superbe,” and that the Queen made a sort of virtue in not only imi- 
tating but surpassing the costly customs of the French Court, and its 
splendid pageantry, in which as a child she had been initiated by great 
Francis—her father-in-law. That she regarded this dombance as 
inseparable from the prestige of French royalty, was evinced by her 
at the Louvre (in which palace, enlarged under her rule, Brantéme 
declares everything was “‘ tout brave, tout superbe, tout esclattant’’), 
also at the Tuileries, first erected by her command, and elsewhere.4 

During her consort’s lifetime, Catherine de Meédicis by no means 
manifested any jealousy of Diana de Poitiers, but when Henri went 
hunting, to Saint Cloud or elsewhere, she took such care to accom- 
pany him as often as possible, that even Brantéme confesses the pro- 





4 It is not possible to be reminded by Brantéme, of the splendour and grace of the 
French Court at the Louvre and elsewhere during the reign of Catherine de Médicis, 
without remembering that Queen’s daughter-in-law, Mary, young Queen of Scotland, 
and wife of the short-lived dauphin, Francis, afterwards Francis II. In Brantéme’s 
“* Discours ” (‘* Marie Stuart”), he dwells with delight on his own personal memories 
of that princess ; how, for example, her education was so carefully conducted at the 
French Court that, when she was about fourteen years of age, and her beauty became re- 
markable, her wit and accomplishments were-still more so, as she was not only proficient 
in Latin, but played on the lute, accompanying it with her sweet voice in words of 
poetry either of her own composing or that of other poets whose works she ardently 
admired. Also, Brantéme recalls how once, when still at the Court of France, she 
was dressed in Scotch costume (at a dal costumé most probably), and that even to that, 
which, at the Louvre, was considered a barbaric garb, she imparted a marvellous 
race, as did also her charm of voice to the Scotch tongue, when—for the momen- 
tary amusement of those about her—she essayed to speak it. But even Brantéme 
seems to have had difficulty in enumerating all the perfections of this princess ; 
for on the grace of her movements in the dance, on the beauty of her hand when 
playing the lute, on the amiability which endeared her to all around her, he is never 
weary of descanting. Also, memories of her various costumes so charmed the French 
courtier Brantéme, and he described some of them as matters of such characteristic 
importance, that one can only regret and wonder, in these days, how few portraits 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, have been handed down to us, except in the caps, &c., 
generally associated with her name ; for he mentions her as wearing ‘‘ belles et riches 
Parures a la Frangoise ou Espagnolle,” also, sometimes, a small Italian cap ; but most 
of all, the weeds of her first widowhood, consisting of “‘ grand deuil blanc,” including 
a white veil, which henceforth became identified with her memory in verses at that 
time addressed to her. 
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bability of other reasons besides love for the chace having their share 
in this activity ; and indeed Catherine could scarcely fail to remember 
that within a very easy day’s hunting from Saint Cloud stood the 
chateau d’Anet, where dwelt the Duchesse de Valentinois (Poitiers) 
whose symbol, the crescent of Diana, was by that time conspicuous 
in all the King’s palaces. 

When the Queen rode on horseback, she was followed, says her 
observant courtier above quoted, by forty or fifty “‘dames ou 
damoiselles montées sur des belles Haquenées harnachées.” ‘The 
Queen,” he continues, “held herself on horseback with a good 
grace, and her apparel was such that not even Virgil, when ambitious 
of describing the haut appareil of Queen Dido, on her way to and at 
the chace, could have imagined anything so magnificent as that worn 
by our Queen and her ladies when they donned hats well trimmed 
with plumes . . ... so that the feathers fluttering in the air seemed 
to demand either love or war.” Catherine herself, this chronicler 
describes as of an extremely fine figure, and very majestic, but 
always very gentle when necessary ; of countenance handsome and 
agreeable ; her throat trés belle et blanche, et pleine . . . . and of an 
embonpoint tres riche . . . . for the rest, the most beautiful hand 
that was ever seen... .. “¢ Poets,” this quaint courtier here ob- 
serves, “* formerly sang to Aurora’s praise because of her beautiful 
hands and fine fingers; but I think that the Queen might have 
eclipsed the goddess in all that..... The King, Catherine’s son, 
Henri III.,” he adds, “‘ inherited much of this beauty of hand.” 

-The husband of Catherine de Médicis was killed at a tournament 
in Paris, 1559 ; and the Queen herself, when seventy years of age, 
died at Blois, of sadness, declares Brantéme ; “‘ of sadness, with 
which she was afflicted on account of the massacre that had been 
perpetrated, and because of tle melancholy tragedy which had then 
been acted. .... She had summoned the princes, thinking to do 
good, but Monseigneur le Cardinal de Bourbon said to her: ‘ Alas ! 
you have led us all to the slaughter-house...... ? That and the 
death of those poor people, cut her so keenly to the heart, that she 
again took to her bed, having been before ill, and henceforth she rose 
no more from it.” 

To throw light upon this passage, and on an event which soon 
afterwards happened at Saint Cloud, it may be pardonable here to 
remind the reader that during the reign of Catherine’s third son, 
Henri III., and not long before the time of her death (1589), the 
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civil wars between the Catholics and Protestants were renewed. 
The assassination of the Guises had taken place by order of the 
King, but it is said that in her last moments Catherine exhorted her 
son, Henri III., to be reconciled to the King of Navarre, who 
had been educated as a Protestant, and advised him at the same time 
to allow freedom of religion. 

The King (Henry III.) was, after his mother’s death, resident at 
Saint Cloud ; and it was most probably in consequence of his having 
made a treaty of peace with the King of Navarre (who at sixteen 
years of age had been declared head of the Huguenots), that Jacques 
Clement, a fanatic and Jacobin friar of Burgundy, there sought an 
interview with him by means of a passport to the royal presence, 
forged in the name of M. le Comte de Brienne, then a prisoner in 
the Bastille, and one of the King’s generals. 

Fortune seemed to favour the fanatic; for on his road to Saint 
Cloud from Paris, he fell in with La Guesle, the Attorney-General, 
and one of the King’s chief advisers, whom he so convinced that he 
—Clement the friar—was really intrusted with some private intel- 
ligence important to the King, that La Guesle engaged to introduce 
him into the presence of the monarch at Saint Cloud ; and as it was 
not until the next morning that he could do so, invited the friar to 
partake of a night’s rest in his own quarters there. 

The morning came, and Friar Clement was ushered into the 
presence of Henri III., a prince too fond of pleasure, and cruel 
withal, but at that time intent, albeit for his own interests, on making 
peace with his enemies. Friar Clement advanced. He was not an 
old man, but, clothed from head to foot in the austere monkish 
garb peculiar to his order, and the emblem of Christianity hanging 
by a long string of beads at his side, his ecclesiastical presence was 
respected by the king, who is represented to have been arrayed 
in the splendour of apparel peculiar to the French Court at that 
time. With one of those hands, the extreme beauty of which Bran- 
téme, gentleman of his bedchamber, declares to have been inherited 
from his Majesty’s mother, Henri III. received the forged letter pre- 
sented by Clement to him; but, whilst still engaged in the perusal 
of it, Clement drew a sharp knife from the folds of his sleeve, and 
stabbed the King. 

La Guesle, who was in waiting after having introduced the friar 
into the King’s presence at Saint Cloud, sprang forward, together 
with some of the royal guards, and by them Clement was despatched, 
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thus dying before his victim ; for the King’s wound was at first not 
supposed to be mortal ; but such proving speedily to be the case, 
the monarch sent for his late foe, the King of Navarre, and embrac- 
ing him in presence of weeping courtiers, conjured them to acknow- 
ledge him his successor. It was at Saint Cloud, therefore, that the 
line of the Valois became extinct, and that a new dynasty was pro- 
claimed. 

The granddaughter of that monarch who at Saint Cloud was thus, 
in 1599, first hailed as Henri IV., lay dying at that palace when his 
grandson, Louis XIV., had been many years seated on the throne of 
France. Henrietta Maria, daughter of that King with whom Catherine 
de Médicis on her deathbed implored her own last surviving son to be 
reconciled, inherited the dark destiny which overshadowed her race. 
She, the widow of Charles, martyred King of England, returned 
broken-hearted to the land whence she had gone forth in youth 
radiant with hope, love, and happiness, and was a dependant on the 
bounty of Louis XIV., to whose brother, the Duc d’Orléans, her 
own ill-fated daughter was espoused.¢ 

Not long after the marriage of Louis XIV. with the Infanta of 
Spain, did that of his only brother, the Duc d’Orléans, take place 
with Henrietta, daughter of Charles I. of England, and grand- 
daughter of Henri IV. of France. The lands of Saint Cloud were 
then conferred on the Duc d’Orléans, and the chateau of that name 
as it now stands may be said to owe its date to the time of that 
marriage, which was celebrated there by splendid out-door fétes ; but 
seven years afterwards, when life seemed brightest to Henrietta, 
Duchesse d’Orléans (1670), she was taken suddenly ill, and lay, 
as above stated, dying at Saint Cloud. 

Her kinsman, Louis XIV., for whom she had lately and suc- 
cessfully achieved a mission at the Court of her brother, Charles II. 
of England, was summoned to Saint Cloud by the intelligence of her 
mortal agony. It was in the month of June, and the upland woods 
of Saint Cloud were in all their beauty, when this princess, dear both 
to France and England, and in the summer of her days—a wife and 
a mother—was dying there. Her gay Court did not seem aware, until 
the King came, that her hours were numbered. How lovely the view 
without the palace, of which its lofty windows gave glimpses, and 
how appalling the scene within its walls! Without, on that June 





* “Memories of Fontainebleau.”—G. M., October, 1867. 
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day, the Seine was winding its way through the fertile country 
‘stretching towards Paris, though as yet the vast Parc de Saint Cloud, 
laid out by Le Nétre, the cascades, the temple, the orangerie, and 
other beauties which have since made this retreat of the hermit saint 
of old times famous, were things more planned than achieved. 

So many pleasant things to be done, so many grave duties to be per- 
formed, and yet within the palace this princess was dying, ‘* extended 
on a small bed, her hair dishevelled, having had no interval of ease 
that would suffer her to arrange her dress ; her cheeks pale, and with 
every symptom of death on her countenance.” Louis XIV., when 
he beheld her, manifested such concern, that the courtiers of Saint 
Cloud soon became ominously silent after his Majesty’s arrival there ; 
and in an oration at a later hour, Bossuet, Bishop of Meaux, 
declared : **O disastrous night! O night of horrors! when, like a 
sudden burst of thunder, this astounding news is heard to resound,— 
Madame is dying, Madame is dead ! ” 


( Zo be continued.) 


—=o26t0——— 


SEcTs IN ENGLAND.—The following list of denominations certified to the 
Registrar-General in 1867, may be of interest to the future Macaulay, as illustrating 
the religious condition of England during the reign of Queen Victoria :—Apostolics, 
Arminian New Society, Baptists, Baptized Believers, Believers in Christ, Bible Chris- 
tians, Bible Defence Association, Brethren Calvinists, Calvinistic Baptists, Catholic 
‘and Apostolic Church, Christians, Christians who object to be otherwise designated, 
Christian Believers, Christian Brethren, Christian Eliasites, Christian Israelites, Chris- 
tian Teetotallers, Christian Temperance Men, Christian Unionists, Church of Scotland, 
‘Church of Christ, Countess of Huntingdon’s Connexion, Disciples in Christ, Eastern 
‘Orthodox Greek Church, Eclectics, Episcopalian Dissenters, Evangelical Unionists, 
Followers of the Lord Jesus Christ, Free Grace Gospel Christians, Free Gospel 
Church, Free Christians, Free Church, Free Church (Episcopal), Free Church of 
England, Free Union Church, General Baptist, General Baptist New Connexion, German 
Lutheran, German Roman Catholic, Greek Catholic, Hallelujah Band, Independents, In- 
dependent Religious Reformers, Independent Unionists, Ingamites, Jews, Latter Day 
Saints, Modern Methodists, Mormons, New Connexion of Wesleyans, New Jerusalem 
Church, New Church, Old Baptists, Original Connexion of Wesleyans, Plymouth 
Brethren, Peculiar People, Presbyterian Church in England, Primitive Methodists, 
Progressionists, Protestants adhering to the Articles of the Church of England 1 to 18 
inclusive, but rejecting order and ritual, Providence, Quakers, Ranters, Keformers, 
Reformed Presbyterians or Covenanters, Recreative Religionists, Refuge Methodists, 
Reform Free Church of Wesleyan Methodists, Revivalists, Roman Catholics, Salem 
Society, Sandemanians, Scotch Baptists, Second Advent Brethren, Separatists (Pro- 
testant), Seventh Day Baptists, Swedenborgians, Testimonial Congregational Church, 
Trinitarians, Union Baptists, Unitarians, Unitarian Christian, United Christian 
Church,- United Free Methodist Church, United Brethren or Moravians, United 
Presbyterians, Unitarian Baptists, Welsh Calvinistic Methodists, Welsh Free Presby- 
terians, Wesleyan Methodist Association, Wesleyan Reformers, and Wesleyan Reform 
Glory Band. 
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LOVE-MAKING IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


FHUT of the passion which was so prevalent in the 12th 
™ century, more especially in France, for Provencal poetry 
and Provencal Jongleurs ; when these men in their various 
capacities of juglars, violars, musars, and comics were ad- 
mitted into the abodes of kings, the mansions. of nobles, 
and even into the palaces of bishops, there arose a desire amongst their 
lordly listeners to recite poetry of their own composition in their social 
assemblies, and out of this desire sprung a new race of poets, crowned 
poets amongst whom may be numbered the Emperor Frederic Barbarossa, 
Richard Coeur de Lion, his brothers, the Counts Henry and Geoffrey, 
and many other princes. 

These preux chevaliers, being anxious to win the poet’s laurel, held 
assemblies for the purpose of reciting poems, whose subject was. prin- 
cipally love, and for deciding upon their merits.° 

Out of this grew, either radically or collaterally, one of the most 
extraordinary phases of social life of which history bears any record ; 
whose object was the subjection of love, that universal passion of 
humanity, with all its caprices, its inconsistencies, its dilemmas, its 
chaotic complications, to a tribunal whose jurisdiction should be 
universal, and whose decisions irreyocable. 

It is recorded in the life of one of the greatest modern dissenting 
divines, John Wesley, that before his marriage he submitted the whole 
matter to the consideration of an assembly of aged elders, who gravely 
debated the question of its propriety and pronounced accordingly ; but 
this was nothing to the power entrusted to those assemblies which are 
sometimes mentioned by historians as the Cours d’ Amour of the 11th 
and 12th centuries. 

It is to the origin and character of these ancient courts of love that 
we direct attention. In a work written by André, a Chaplain of the 
Royal Court of France,* in or about the year 1170, there is mention 
made of these Cours d’ Amour as being of long standing. They were 
constructed and presided over by the most noble ladies of the time. 
He mentions the names of some of the most famous: Ladies of Gas- 
cogne and Ermengarde, Viscountess of Narbonne, who lived from 
1143 to 1194; Queen Eleanor, wife of Louis VII., of whom we shall 
have more to say presently, as she forms a prominent figure in the 
Cours ; the Countess of Champagne ; and the Countess of Flanders. 

Nostrodamus, in his work on the “Lives of the Most Celebrated 
Poets of Provence,” mentions a Cour d’ Amour which was held at 
Pierrefou ; also others held at Signe, Romanin, and Avignon ; giving 
also the names of the lady judges. 








® Authorities :—Barbazan, ‘‘Fabliaux, Romans, &c., de XI*, XII¢ et XIIIe Siécle;” 
Raynouard, ‘‘ Choix des Poésies des Troubadours,” ‘‘ Le Grand Fabliaux ;”’ Nostrada- 
mus, “ Histoire Litéraire de la France,” ‘‘ Roman de Rou,” ‘‘ Sources Antiques de la 
Litérature Frangaise.” 

> These poetical compositions were called ‘‘ tensions,” probably, it is thought, from 
the latin contensio. 
© * Livre de l’Art d’Aimer et la Reprobation de I’ Amour.” 
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Gesualdo, an old commentator on Petrarch, confirms the presidency 
of Ermengarde, Countess of Narbonne, when he speaks of a certain 
ambitious canon of Clermont, who gave up his ecclesiastical dignity to 
become an orator and plead in the courts. He, it seems, won the heart 
of the fair countess by his silvery tongue, although she found it neces- 
sary to dismiss him afterwards.¢ 

The Queen Eleanor who presided over one of these Courts was the 
renowned Eleanor of Acquitaine, of whom we must give a brief history. 
Her first appearance upon the historic page is a short time before the 
death of Louis le Gros, upon the occasion of her marriage with the son 
of that monarch, to whom she had been left as a protéyée by her father, 
William IX., Duke of Acquitaine, who, before going on a penitential 
journey to St. James of Compostella, had given her as a marriage dowry 
Guienne, Poitou, Gascony, Biscay, and many other domains beyond the 
Loire to the Pyrenees. Shortly after the marriage, on the death of his 
father, Louis the son came to the throne, under the title of Louis le 
Jeune, he being then only eighteen years of age. During his wars he 
took the city of Vitry, after an obstinate resistance, and enraged by 
the opposition he had met with, he set fire to a church in which about 
3500 people had taken shelter, all of whom perished. This preyed on 
his mind so much afterwards, when the excitement of war was over, that 
he resolved upon going on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, in those 
times the most effective salvo for a wounded conscience. It is probable 
that the piety of the later Crusades has been somewhat overrated. 
Younger sons of kings and nobles had joined them and settled in those 
countries, where they formed new kingdoms, over which they ruled in a 
regal state they could never have hoped for at home ; but the Saracens 
continually harassed and troubled thém, in consequence of which they 
appealed to their kindred European powers for aid, in whom they found 
ready listeners eager for new associations, the chances of foreign con- 
quest, and a ready escape from home embarrassments ; but, however that 
may be, it cannot be denied that many did engage in those under- 
takings, urged by the stimulus of a wounded conscience. Fortunately, 
at the time of Louis’ penitence, all Europe was aroused in preparation 
for the crusade which was advocated so earnestly by St. Bernard, who 
himself however declined its leadership when ~fered to him. To him 
Louis applied, and from his hands received the cross. The nobles 
soon followed their leader, and not only so, but noble ladies resolved 
upon accompanying their lords to the eastern battle-fields, and amongst 
them Queen Eleanor received the cross with her husband. The incidents. 
of that crusade are too well known to require recapitulation. Louis and 
his queen, after many hardships, arrived at Antioch, where reigned 
Raimond de Poitiers, the uncle of Eleanor. He received them with 
much splendour, and amidst the festivities Eleanor was suspected of 
having maintained an intrigue with a young Saracen. The king took 
her away by night to Jerusalem, where they finished their pilgrimage ; 





* Nesseri d’Avernie che essendo canonico di Chiaramonte per farsi dicitore e andare 
per corte renonzo il canonicato. Amo n’Ermengarda valorosa e nobil signora che 
‘enea corte in Narbona e da lei per lo suo leggiadro dire fu molto amato e honorato 
perche al fine fu de la corte di lei licenciato perchio che si-credeva averne lui ottenuto 
Pultima speranza d’amore. * Said to-be Sultan Saladin. 
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and the expedition having totally failed, he returned with her to France. 
He dissembled his suspicion of his queen until they had been at home 
some time, when he took steps for an immediate divorce ; but Suger, 
the renowned Abbot of St. Denis, interposed, and representing to the 
king as the consequences of such a step, that he would have to give up 
all her valuable possessions, induced him to abandoff his resolution. 
Soon afterwards Suger died, when Louis once more appealed for a divorce, 
and this time was joined by his wife, who had already fixed upon his 
successor. The case was debated before an assembly of the bishops, 
and the divorce granted, when Eleanor of Acquitaine gave her hand to 
young Henry Plantagenet,‘ then Count of Anjou and Duke of Nor- 
mandy, afterwards Henry II. of England—not a happy match, as history 
records. To say nothing about the doubtful legend of Fair Rosamond, 
Eleanor made his life wretched by her intrigues, and hastened his death 
by inciting the sons she bore him to rebel against their parent. She 
redeemed some of the errors of her life by her devotion to her son 
Richard in his misfortunes, and went to Germany when he was a prisoner, 
though she was seventy years of age, negotiated for his release, and 
wrote to Celestin III. to intercede. She found a resting-place in the 
Abbey of Fontevrault, where she took the veil when the world had 
become stale to her, and there she lies in the choir of the church. Such 
was Eleanor of Acquitaine, who during her life in France was one of the 
leading “‘dames” in these Cours d’Amour; in fact, there was quite 
a revival of French chivalry upon her marriage with Louis. André in 
his work cites six verdicts, or “ arréts d’amour,” pronounced by her, to 
which we shall have to appeal hereafter. 

Another celebrated lady was the daughter of Queen Eleanor and 
Louis VII., Marie de France, who married Henri, Count of Champagne. 
André quotes nine judgments pronounced in the Cour a’Amour, over 
which she presided. 

The Countess of Flanders was another celebrated lady, supposed to 
be Sibylle, daughter of Foulkes of Anjou; she married Thierry, Count 
of Flanders, and two of her decisions have been preserved by André. 

Nostradamus, in his work on the Provencal poets, mentions the 
reference of several disputed points in gallantry to the different courts 
of love, then celebrated, and adds that these decisions were called 
“ Lous arrests d’amours.” One of these cited was a question between 
certain persons named Girond ‘and Peyronet, which was referred to the 
ladies of the Cour d’Amour at Pierrefou and Signe, which he de- 
scribes as an open, noble Court, adorned with noble ladies and cavaliers 
for the adjustment of these disputes. The ladies who then presided 
were Stephanette Baulx, daughter of the Count of Provence ; Adalagie, 
Viscountess of Avignon ; Alalete of Ongle ; Hermyssende of Posquitres; 
Bertrane of Urgon; Mabille of Yres ; Countess of Die ; Rostanque of 
Pierrefou ; Bertrane of Signe ; and Jausserande of Claustral. 

He also—when mentioning, amongst many appeals tothe same and 
other Courts, a question which arose between Percival Doria and 
Lanfranc Cigalla, names well known to readers of Provengal literature— 





‘ An important incident ‘to us, for it involved England in a war with France for 
nearly three centuries. 
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gives us a list of the ladies who presided. The Court was held at 
Romanin, and the ladies were—Phanette des Gautelines of Romanin ; 
the Marquise de |Malespine ; De Saluces ; Clarette of Baulx ; Laurette 
of St. Laurenz; Cécile Rascape of Caromb; Hugone de Sassran, 
daughter of Forcalquier; Heléne of Mont Pahon; Ysabelle des Bor- 
hillons of Aix ; Ursyne of Montpellier; Alaette of Maolon, and Elys 
of Meyrarques. The Court of Gascogne consisted of a large number 
of noble ladies ; one instance is recorded of the Countess of Champagne 
summoning sixty ladies to settle a dispute. Nostradamus says that a 
considerable number sat in the Courts of Provence, Signe, and Pierrefou, 
twelve at Romanin and fourteen at Avignon. At Signe, Pierrefou, and 
Avignon, gentlemen were sometimes admitted, and cases have been 
known where the parties appeared in person to plead their cause. 

Before we proceed to examine into the rules they enacted, the ques- 
tions brought before them, and their decisions, from which we shall see 
into what an easy state morals were brought by chivalry, we wish to make 
a few remarks upon that great institution, more especially as it affected 
the social position of woman. ‘There was a time in the world when 
men had doubts as to whether women were endowed with souls. It is 
probable that the Jews at a certain period in their history believed they 
were not ; neither did the light of Christianity quite dispel the darkness 
of that doubt until the development of the monastic system. The vitu- 
perations heaped upon women by some early ecclesiastical writers would 
lead one to suppose that they could not have believed in the capability 
of women for spiritual emotions. Even as late as St. Cuthbert’s time, 
that antipathy was rife among churchmen. He had so strong a hatred 
for the sex, that it became a legend ; and nearly five centuries. after- 
wards, when Bishop Pudsey was about to build a Lady Chapel at Dur- 
ham, out of respect to the prejudices of his great predecessor he built 
it, not in the canonical East, where the bones of the saint were depo- 
sited, but in the Western part of the church. St. Dunstan behaved 
roughly to women, and the works of the early churchmen are full of 
denunciations against them. But monasticism crushed the theory, and 
elevated the position of woman by giving her a definite position in the 
Church. She could take office in institutions connected with the 
Church—could be a prioress, a chanoinesse, a sceur, a lady abbess ; 
and this influence was aided also by the increased devotion paid to the 
Mother of our Lord in the 12th, 13th, and 14th centuries. To the 
patient investigator of historical results, it will be apparent that these 
things had more to do with the social elevation of woman than all the 
tinsel of chivalry. Monasticism put woman on an equality with man, 
purified her, sanctified her, and placed her in the hagiology of the 
Church side by side with the saints. But on the other hand, though 
chivalry paid homage to beauty, it was a superficial homage. It would 
fight for the honour of a woman’s name, but it often debased her person ; 
it would quarrel over the slightest pretension of a rival, but would ruth- 
lessly carry off the daughter of the herdsman, or even the wife of some 
too hospitable baron. Chivalry refined manners, but it vitiated morals ; 
and we think in no instance is it more apparent than in these Cours 
@ Amour which sprung out of chivalry, whose scrupulous politeness and 
proud gallantry were but gilding thinly spread over the basest metal. 
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They had a code of thirty-one articles, the origin of which was 
legendary. A chevalier of Breton had gone into the forest alone, when 
he was suddenly accosted by a young damsel, who said, “I know what 
you are seeking, but you will not find it without my help. You desire 
the love of a Breton lady, and she demands of you that you should 
bring her a celebrated falcon, which is on a perch in the court of Artus, 
and to obtain this falcon you must prove by the success of an encounter 
that this lady is more beautiful than all the ladies loved by the chevaliers 
of that Court.” After many romantic adventures he found the falcon on 
.a perch of gold at the entrance of the palace, and seized it. A paper 
was suspended by a little gold chain to the perch, and this paper was 
the code of love which the chevalier was to take on the part of the King 
of Love, and to teach it in return for the hawk. On his return he pre- 
sented this code to a Court called especially for the purpose, composed 
of a great number of dames and chevaliers, who at once adopted the rules, 
and ordered that they should always be observed. Every one present 
had a copy, and taught them to others in all parts of the world. We 
venture a translation of this system of ethics :— 

. Marriage is not a legitimate excuse against love. 
. He who cannot conceal, cannot love. 
. No one can have two engagements. 
Love must always increase or diminish. 
. There is no pleasure in the love of which one lover robs another. 
. Two years’ mourning is prescribed to a survivor for a dead lover. 
. No one can love who is not impelled by the power of love. 
. Love always forsakes the abodes of avarice. 
. The true lover cares nothing for anyone. 

10. Love rarely lasts when it is made public. 

11. A speedy acceptance makes love contemptible, but delay causes 
it to be held dearly. 

12. Every lover pales at the sight of his lover. 

13. Trembles at her sudden appearance. 

14. New love drives out the old. 

15. Probity alone renders a person worthy of love. 

16. If love diminishes, it soon dies out, and rarely revives. 

17. A lover is always timid. 

18. Real jealousy always increases love. 

19. He who is really in hove, eats and sleeps less. 

20. The lover’s thoughts are always upon the object of his affection. 

21. He thinks nothing pleasant but what pleases her. 

22. Love can deny nothing to love. 

23. A true lover is never tired of love. 

24. A true lover is always dwelling upon the image of her whom he 
loves. 

25. Nothing prevents a woman being loved by two men, nor a man 
by two women. 

Adopting these principles as their “lex scripta,” they held their 
Courts and pronounced solemn judgments upon knotty points in love 
dilemmas. 

A few questions will suffice. 

The question, “ Can love exist with married people ?” was proposed 
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to the Court presided over by the Countess of Champagne, when the 
following decision was come to: “ We hold and say by these presents 
that love cannot extend its rights over two married persons. In fact, 
lovers agree mutually, without the constraint of any motive or necessity, 
whilst married people are held by the duty of obeying each other's 
wishes, and not refusing anything to each other. Let this judgment, 
which has been given after a consultation of many ladies, be constant 
and indisputable. Judged in 1174, the third day of the kalends of 
May.” 

On the question, “Is there more affection between two lovers or two 
married people ?” the Court presided over by the Viscountess D’Ermen- 
garde decided thus: The attachment of married people and the tender 
affections of lovers are sentiments of nature and manners very different. 
It is impossible to establish any comparison between things which have 
no resemblance. 

The same Court pronounced a decision upon the following knotty 
point in a very lucid manner: A lady who was attached to a lover had 
married another, and was anxious to know whether she had the right to 
discard the old lover. 

The judgment was to the following effect: The interposition of the 
marriage tie does not exclude the right of the first attachment, unless the 
lady renounces all love for the future and for ever. 

Another very difficult question arose, full of moral perplexities, which 
was submitted to the Court of Queen Eleanor, who pronounced judgment 
upon it. 

A gentleman was smitten with a lady who had already an engagement, 
but she promised him her favour if she should lose the love of her 
favourite. A little time afterwards she married him, and the gentleman 
then sought her promise, but she refused, as she had not lost her lover’s 
affection by marrying him. 

Queen Eleanor decided as follows: ‘‘ We pronounce that the lady 
must give the love she promised.” 

A lady imposed upon her lover that he should never praise her in 
public. On one occasion he heard her calumniated, and could not 
resist the impulse to defend her. She then contended he had forfeited 
her good graces. 

The Countess of Champagne decided: “The lady has been too 
severe in her orders ; the condition exacted was not legal. One cannot 
reproach a lover who yields to the desire to defend his mistress against 
calumny.” 

The following question was submitted to the Court presided over by 
Queen Eleanor :— 

A lover had requested his mistress’s permission to pay his addresses 
to another ; she consented, and gradually his attentions to her ceased. 
After a month’s absence he returned, and pleaded that he had only 
done so to try her fidelity ; but she declined to renew the acquaintance. 
After debating the matter, a judgment was delivered to the following 
effect : “Lovers often do these things to try the faith of their ladies, 
and it is an offence against the rights of love to refuse forgiveness, pro- 


= they have not failed in their duties nor violated faith on either 
Sl e,” 
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A lover of a lady was obliged to go abroad on special business, and 
had been absent for some long time, during which the lady had received 
no communication from him. She therefore chose another, and the 
question arose as to whether the law of widowhood (viduité) would 
apply when two years had elapsed. The Countess of Champagne’s 
court, after a long and stormy debate, at length came to a decision :— 

The lady had no right to renounce her lover after a long absence un- 
less she had proof of his having violated his faith ; and the circumstance 
of her not having heard from him was no justification of the step she had 
taken, as it might have arisen from motives of prudence on his part. 

A gentleman sought a lady, who refused him obstinately: she, how- 
ever, accepted his presents, and he complained to the Court of Queen 
Eleanor, when the following judgment was pronounced :— 

“It is necessary that a lady should refuse love presents, or condone 
them, or consent to be placed in the rank of /es venales courtisanes.” 

A lover, already engaged to a lady, sought the love of another suc- 
cessfully ; but, growing tired, he quarrelled with the lady, left her, and 
went back to his first love. How is he to be punished ? The Court of 
the Countess of Flanders decided that “ this méchant should be deprived 
of the favours of both ladies, and no honnéte femme can love him.” 

To the same Court the following dilemma was submitted :—A gentleman 
in love sent letters by his secretary to the lady, not being able to see her ; 
the secretary kept the letters anc pleaded for himself; the lady yielded, 
and what was to be done? The Countess of Flanders replied that they 
might enjoy their love, but both should be expelled from all the rights 
of the Court: the secretary because he had violated the confidence of 
his master, and the lady because she had outraged female modesty. 

A gentleman had divulged the secrets of a love affair, and the 
Countess of Gascogne and sixty ladies decided that he should be 
deprived of all right of honourable love, despised, and contemned in the 
Courts of ladies and gentlemen ; and if any lady disobeyed this order, 
she should be subjected to the contempt of the rest. 

What more remains to be recorded of these Cours d’ Amour, is not 
much. They had a brilliant, but a short career. They did a great deal 
towards encouraging Provencal poetry, that literature which exists like a 
distinct phase in history. As we have observed, in the assemblies 
poems were read in competition and decisions passed upon their merits; 
a sure method to encourage and nurture any art. Consequently, the 
style attracted many votaries ; the poets were not all natives of Provence, 
but denizens of other States who adopted the Provengal language and 
entered into the lists with other Provencal poets. It was a rich lite- 
rature, though most of it is lost to us. Cassanova records that he once 
saw the productions of fifty-five poets of this order; and from the por- 
tions which have survived, we can imagine how extensive it must have 
been. In fact, it is an important phase in the history of European lite- 
rature, or rather of the literature of the South of Europe, for it exerted 
an influence upon the thought and letters of Italy, France, Spain, and 
even Germany. It is most useful, also, as a graphic picture of the 
manners of the times ; of the gay, love-lit life of the South—with its 
dilemmas, its vagaries, its caprices, its brilliant polish, and its elegant 
immorality. In it we find the origin of many customs, of which traces 
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exist now in the haut-monde of these countries, and in the peculiar 
spirit which haunts their ballad literature. It throws a light upon 
chivalry—not so much the chivalry of the field, as the chivalry of the 
early phase of social life—chivalry in repose, when the real fighting was 
over and the prudes hommes settled down to jousts and tournaments gal- 
lantly fought under the bright eyes of the prudes femmes ; and to the quieter 
intercourse of the social circle enlivened by encounters of wit, rivalries of 
gallantry, and illuminated by the bright light of Provengal poetry. 

A day of trouble was, however, at hand. Gradually the Jongleurs of 
Provence fell into disgrace. They were found to be intriguers as well as 
poets; they were used as instruments of sedition and conspiracy. 
Philip Auguste banished them all: Provencal poetry declined, and the 
last blow came in the shape of the breaking up of the Cours @Amour, 
when the houses of their great supporters—the Dukes of Guienne, the 
Counts of Toulouse, Provence, Carcassone, Rodes, the Viscounts of 
Beziers, and many others—fell, and their estates were confiscated to the 
king. From that time the songs of Provence were hushed, their great: 
votaries had coquetted out of life, and beneath their splendid tombs, 
some of which may still be seen in the cathedrals and churches of the- 
South, was buried all the flower of Provengal chivalry—nothing of it 
left to the world but a voice, a disembodied voice, such as Dante heard, 
to which we listen in wonder; and when their descendants came upon 
the scene it was no time for a life of love-making and poetising,—they 
came into the world in one of its great transitions, when the dawn of a 
new existence was breaking through the gloom of the Past, and herald- 
ing in the busy, unloving, unpoetic Present. 


O’DeELt Travers Hii, F.R.G.S. 
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PROBLEMES HISTORIQUES. 


HERE are in French history several problems which have- 
never yet been sufficiently cleared up, certain mysteries 
the solution of which is still a desideratum. The Revue 
des Questions Historiques, founded a year ago, has for its 
object the elucidation of these vexate guestiones, and M. 

Jules Loiseleur, librarian of the city of Orléans, now attempts, on his 
part, to explain satisfactorily two of the most interesting, namely, the 
pretended marriage of Cardinal Mazarin with Anne of Austria, and the 
supposed death of Gabrielle d’Estrées by poison. Let us first give an 
extract from M. Loiseleur’s preface. 

“* Criticism has more to do at the present day than discovery in the field of history. 
- + . » The special character of the two problems examined in this volume is, that they. 
cannot be solved by the unexpected production of a document which the parties con- 
cerned may have uttered. They are abandoned to public discussion. 


**With the view of solving them, we employ the means adopted in judicial inquiries. 
Our method is that followed by magistrates who have to investigate intricate cases. 





,. ‘“Problemes Historiques.” Par M. Jules Loiseleur, Bibliothécaire de la Ville 
d’Orléans. Paris and London. L, Hachette & Co, 
N.S. 1867, Vor, IV. [Tt 
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If a crime has been committed, they note down exactly the circumstances, the locality, 
the date; they search into the defendant’s previous life ; they see what could have 
ne him, what were his auxiliaries, &c. ; and, for want of the direct confession, 
which they scarcely ever obtain, they thus collect together a sufficient number of pro- 
babilities to enlighten the jury. That is exactly our way of acting ; for every historical 
question, in which a direct proof is wanting, may be considered as a kind of trial 
where certainty can only be obtained by means of the investigations we have just 
suggested. It is well especially to beware of @ Zror7 argumentations, of preconceived 
systems, to which the writer laboriously endeavours to make facts bend, and which 
have so long stopped the progress of history.” 


M. Loiseleur, then, sits as a judge on two most important and curious 
cases in the annals of France. We must now see how he has dis- 
“charged his duty, and whether he is really qualified to occupy a seat on 
the bench. The first person brought to trial by M. Loiseleur is the 
Queen, Anne of Austria, and the question put to the jury may thus be 
stated : Was Anne of Austria married or not to Cardinal Mazarin ? 

It is quite evident, to begin with, that between the Queen and her 
minister a criminal intercourse was carried on. All the documents we 
possess are unanimous on that point, and we would mention particularly 
the severe remonstrances which were constantly addressed to her 
Majesty by the Carmelite nuns of the Val-de-Grace in Paris. But if 
love had completely subdued the heart of the Queen, she was at the 
same time under the influence of strong religious ideas ; and therefore 
the thought naturally suggests itself that marriage, even a secret one, 
was the most natural way of conciliating hér passion and her principles. 
The hypothesis, in point of fact, is so plausible, that the greater 
number of historians have adopted it, and M. Michelet, amongst others, 
considers the marriage as “& peu pres certain.” Should that @ peu pres 
be changed into fout ad fait? Such is the question. 

We must not forget that the contemporary memoirs, like those of 
Brienne and Madame de Motteville, for instance, are almost uniformly 
hostile to Mazarin, whilst they speak very little respecting the Queen’s 
private life, or rather draw a veil completely over it. The evidence 
_ these books can furnish us is therefore to be received most cautiously, 
and to be carefully compared with that which we find in documents 
destined only for private perusal, but disinterred for the last century and 
a half from amidst the dust of family collections and archives. 

M. Loiseleur does not admit the supposition of a marriage. He 
shows us the wily Italian gradually insinuating himself into the good 
graces of Anne of Austria, fascinating her by his wit, his accomplish- 
ments, his external advantages, helping her to get rid of a troublesome 
opposition ; and when he has thus established his influence, when he 
has proved to the Queen that he alone can assist her in the manage- 
ment of the public affairs, he insists upon her immolating to him her 
dearest friends, her old associations. From that moment Anne of 
Austria has only one desire: she wants to enjoy in peace the fruit of 
her painful sacrifices, and, as Madame de Motteville says, the repose 
she has procured for herself. She aims at being now as happy as she 
is powerful. She takes up her residence, accordingly, near that of him 
whom she loves; she even ends in giving to Mazarin an apartment in her 
own palace, in order, she observes, that she may converse more freely 
with him ; and, as she trembles for his life, she allows him a body-guard. 
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The adulterous intercourse of Anne of Austria with Mazarin is 
certain ; it is equally beyond doubt that it was never legitimised by 
marriage. We know, of course, that in a few very rare cases the Court 
of Rome has, for some serious political motive, sanctioned on the part 
of cardinals the resignation of their title and of the privileges connected 
with it. The Cardinal John Casimir, for instance, elected King of 
Poland in 1649, was released from his vows by the Pope; and married 
his brother’s widow, Maria of Gonzague; but, before contracting a 
matrimonial alliance, Casimir divested himself of the purple—/e did not 
continue a cardinal. Such, M. Loiseleur remarks, is the drift of the 
whole question, and it is impossible to quote the example of any car- 
dinal, either layman or in orders, to whom the Pope has given the per- 
mission of retaining the title of cardinal after having become married. 
In spite of these various considerations, many persons will no doubt 
still persist in believing that the supposed legalisation of a well- 
authenticated love affair took place, and it is to them that M. Loiseleur’s 
narrative is peculiarly addressed. In the absence of a positive and 
written declaration of the Pope to the contrary, all that can be done is 
to collect together every item of circumstantial evidence we can dis- 
cover, and to make the various persons connected with the whole 
transaction give their witness exactly as they would be expected to do 
if they were summoned before a court of law. Now, this is exactly 
what M. Loiseleur has done, and the sagacity, the clearness with which 
he has conducted a case, would certainly point him out as pre-eminently 
fit to act in the capacity of a magistrate. 

The second question examined in this amusing volume refers to 
Gabrielle d’Estrées, and to the probable causes of her death. It is a 
most important one, because the very succession to the throne of 
France was at stake ; and necessarily the pretensions of several high 
personages, together with the conflicting claims of the various political 
and religious parties, would be affected by the step, so unusual on the 
part of a king, of raising his mistress to the highest rank in the state. 

The death of the Duchesse de Beaufort by poison being @ friori ad- 
mitted, it would be necessary in the first place to seek for the murderers 
amongst those whose hopes were likely to be crushed by the infatuated 
obstinacy of her royal lover. But, even before we grapple with that 
question, we must determine whether Gabrielle d’Estrées had so nearly 
reached the object of her ambition, that death alone—a mysterious and 
sudden death—could wrest it from her grasp. Now, whom shall we 
believe? Some say that the preparations for her marriage and for the 
legitimisation of his children were already made when illness struck her 
down ; others, on the contrary, admitting Sully’s opinion, represent the 
King as in a state of perpetual hesitation ; the greatest obstacles, they 
say, were still to be surmounted, especially that of Queen Marguerite de 
Valois, whose divorce would have been a preliminary matter to settle. 

M. Loiseleur-has in a series of chapters carefully sifted every kind of 
evidence that could be collected from all the known documents we 
possess on the history of the reign of Henri IV., and he has followed . 
almost day by day the different incidents which gradually prepared the 
monarch’s plan in favour of the fair Gabrielle. The divorce of Marguerite 
de Valois, constituting the only true obstacle, might be considered as 
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virtually removed, for the King had reason to hope that the Pope would 
yield ; more especially as Marguerite herself had signified her willingness 
to abandon finally and for ever a prince whom her scandalous conduct 
had so rightly irritated ; but, further, supposing the see of Rome refused, 
Henri was quite determined upon taking no notice of such a refusal, 
and carrying out his own plan. As a matter of fact, it would have been 
in accordance with the Gallican traditions to refer the case, not to 
Rome, but to a council of French prelates, and the mere report that 
such a step was contemplated would have, in all probability, led finally 
the Pope to give his consent, supposing he still entertained any scruples 
on the subject. Sully, the favourite minister of Henri IV., was obsti- 
nately opposed to the marriage, and if we may take it for granted that 
by so doing he had really at heart the interests of the country, we must, 
on the other hand, acknowledge that he was almost to the same extent 
actuated by paltry motives quite unworthy of himself. His jealousy, his 
impatience of control, made him have recourse to subterfuges which his. 
better feelings would have led him to despise as utterly dishonourable. 
Such were the different causes calculated to strengthen the suspicion of 
murder, on the hypothesis that Gabrielle’s death could have proved bene- 
ficial to the Protestants, the Jesuits, the mere politicians, or finally, to the 
private interests affected by the question of the succession to the throne. 

But what advantage was likely to be obtained by the Protestants in 
getting rid of the Duchesse de Beaufort? None in the least. Indeed 
the pious sister of the King, Catherine de Navarre, the Princess of 
Orange, and many others were openly in her favour ; as for the rest, al- 
though they might not absolutely approve of the match, they certainly 
preferred it to an alliance which would have rendered a Catholic prin- 
cess; like the daughter of the Duc de Tuscany, partner of the crown of 
France. Let us now turn for a few minutes to the Catholic party. Had 
they not obtained from the King all the guarantees they required, and 
how far would the King’s marriage with the Duchesse de Beaufort have 
affected them? The Edict of Nantes, it is true, had been promulgated ; 
but in order to please the Pope, Henri had re-established the Catholic 
faith in his own domains, the province of Béarn. “ Béarn,” says M. 
Loiseleur, ‘‘ still more than Nismes and La Rochelle seemed to the Pro- 
testants a holy land, an inviolable retreat. Thirty years before, the 
King’s mother, with the consent of the State, had destroyed the last 
Roman Catholic altar. DQ’Ossat’s representations, however, and the 
necessity of giving satisfaction to the Pope, determined Henri; he 
claimed the right of carrying out a measure hateful to his old fellow- 
religionists, saying that, since the Protestants enjoyed the advantages 
guaranteed to them by the Edict, they ought also to share its burdens.” 

The publication of the Council of Trent was another question which 
Henri IV. was disposed to concede to the Pope, although he had to 
overcome in this matter not only the opposition of the Protestants, but 
also the strongly expressed dislike of the Gallicans. Finally, the repeal 
of the Statutes enacted against the Jesuits seriously engaged the King’s 
thoughts, and here, what immense difficulties stood in his way! We, 
who know the amount of irritation which the very name Jesuit created 
in France, must admit that his most Christian Majesty was taking the 
boldest step when, in the face of the Protestants, the Parliamentarians, 
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and the Gallicans, he talked of recalling within the limits of his domains 
the disciples of Loyola. We see, then, that the death of Gabrielle d’Es- 
trées could not have bettered to any extent the position of the Roman 
Catholics. With reference to the Politicians, to those who, in all this 
affair, felt anxious merely for the honour of France, and not for the 
settling of certain religious and ecclesiastical difficulties, the projected 
marriage could inspire them merely with a kind of sorrow, and not 
with hatred towards a lady who had always endeavoured to court their 
notice, and to obtain their good-will. 

The very interest of the princes of the blood royal would have pre- 
vented them from perpetrating or suggesting a crime like that which is 
here supposed, and lastly Zamet, who is generally accused of having 
administered the poison, must be dismissed with a verdict of not guilty, 
because, rst, he had no private wrong to avenge, no private aims to 
obtain ; and znd, we have shown that no one party in the State could 
have derived sufficient benefit from the crime to justify them in procur- 
ing its accomplishment. 

To conclude, Gabrielle d’Estrées died simply from one of those dis- 
eases which are consequent upon child-birth, and which was not treated 
with sufficient care. Such, at least, is M. Loiseleur’s view, and it strikes 
us as being the only plausible hypothesis that can be offered. 
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EARLY ENGLISH TEXTS. 


ELOW is the list of books published for the Early English 

Text Society during the year 1866. Few readers, un- 

acquainted with the Society, would guess that the whole 

mass of the above texts is issued to subscribers for the 

small subscription of only one guinea; and it is indeed 

surprising to find that they contain about 1772 closely-printed octavo 
pages, exclusive of the editors’ prefaces, which, in some cases at least, 
are both long and valuable ; whence it would appear that old English 





* “Seinte Marherete, the Maiden ant Martyr.” First edited in 1862, by the Rev. 
Oswald Cockayne, M.A., and now re-issued. J 

“The Romance of Kyng Horn, Floris and Blancheflour, and the Assumption 
of the Blessed Virgin.” Edited by the Rev. J. Rawson Lumby. 

** Political, Religious, and Love Poems.” Edited by F. J. Furnivall, Kisq., M.A. 

‘*A Tretice in English brevely drawe out of the Book of Quintis Essenciis in 
Latin.” Edited by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. 

‘Parallel Extracts from XXIX MSS. of Piers Plowman,” &c. By the Rev. 
Walter W. Skeat, M.A. 

‘*Hali Maidenhad.” Edited (with a translation) by the Rev. O. Cockayne, M.A. 
—n a Lyndesay’s Monarche,” Part II., &c. Edited by Fitzedward Hall, 
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may now be bought at the rate of about seven pages for a penny! This 
fact is indeed well worth examining, ranking as it evidently does among 
the “Curiosities of Literature.” How has this result been brought 
about, and what is the force and worth of it ? 

In the first place, then, these books are issued in paper covers only, 
so that the cost of binding is saved, whilst those who wish to bind 
certain texts together have the opportunity of doing so as best pleases: 
them. In the second place, the editors consent to go unpaid for their 
labour, out of pure love for England and England’s language, and not 
without the hope that sooner or later they wil! be well repaid by the 
gratitude they will earn from the lovers of literature when the magnitude 
and laboriousness of their enterprise comes at last to be fully under- 
stood. But in the third place—and this is the point of most real 
interest—the result is due in no slight degree to the increasing love for 
the study of English by Englishmen, evidenced in the most unmistake- 
able way by the fact that, whereas the number of subscribers to the society 
was 145 in 1864, it is now over 600. The present moment is a most 
important one as regards the prospects of the study of our own language. 
Many things have lately contributed to a better understanding of its 
many claims to attention. The small but interesting books by the 
present Archbishop of Dublin, the well-timed and able lectures of Mr. 
Marsh and Professor Max Miiller, the recognition of English as a 
subject by the Examiners for the Civil Service, the works of Professors 
Craik and Morley, and of others who have written excellent manuals 
and introductions to the study,—all these things together are beginning 
to tell considerably, and to draw the attention of scholars and readers to 
this subject, though it is still shamefully neglected in comparison with 
its importance and deserts. The Germans seem to have a much clearer 
idea of the value of our language than we have ourselves. Dr. Asher, 
in his “ Study of Modern Languages,” admits candidly that “in wealth, 
good sense, and closeness of structure no other of the languages at this day 
spoken deserves to be compared with it, not even our German, which is 
torn, even as we are torn, and must first rid itself of many defects before 
it can enter boldly into the lists as a competitor with the English.” 
And, utterly strange as it may appear, Dr. Stratmann, a German, is now 
engaged upon a dictionary of the English of the 13th, 14th, and 15th 
centuries, feeling pretty sure, no doubt, that the time is not yet come 
when an Englishman will care to construct a dictionary of old English 
(with references) in the same careful manner as he is doing it. Of all 
difficulties which the would-be student of English has to encounter, none 
is more vexatious than the want of texts. ‘The high price at which the 
publications of the Roxburghe and Maitland and other clubs were pub- 
lished, the extreme incorrectness of some of them even when the money 
to buy them was at hand, the limited number of copies, all combined to vex 
and harass the student who wanted to learn, and left him to fall back upon 
his Chaucer or Piers Plowman; and it is indeed fortunate that these 
works are so accessible. The English Text Society are evidently making 
a strong effort to change all this, and to produce texts which instead of 
being hoarded by a few and considered, perhaps, as too valuable for 
daily use, shall be thumbed and tossed about by the many to their no 
small gain. 
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But there is yet one question of much interest to practical men. Are 
these books, thus cheaply produced, really well and carefully edited ? 
If I buy seven pages of old English for a penny, is it worth the penny? 
Now, after a careful examination of many of their works, we are enabled 
to say, without any hesitation whatever, that they will stand the test of 
very severe criticism. And this is precisely what we should expect ; for 
editors who are thus on their trial, who sincerely endeavour to prove their 
works’ value, cannot afford to make any more mistakes than they can help; 
whilst it is at the same time perfectly certain that whatever mistakes they 
do commit are sure to be soon found out now-a-days, though they might 
easily have escaped notice some twenty or thirty years ago. The 
increased intelligence of readers, and the consideration that these texts 
find their way to all the ablest linguistic scholars of the day, are the 
real guarantee for that extreme accuracy which we hope the public will 
rigidly exact, and which we admit that, for the most part, we really find. 
To take a simple case, Mr. Lumby’s edition of “ King Horn,” is most 
painstaking and accurate. In speaking of Mr. Wright’s former edition 
of it he says, ‘‘ Numerous misprints occur in the English text, apparently 
owing to its being printed.abroad.” Such, no doubt, is the true reason, 
for Mr. Wright is widely known as a lover of old English; still, there 
stands the fact. The former edition of “ King Horn” is disfigured by 
numerous misprints, and Mr. Lumby’s edition may be fully relied upon. 

We have spoken thus generally because it is impossible to do any 
sort of justice to these texts by considering them separately. The most 
important of them all is certainly Mr. Morris’s edition of the “ Ayenbite- 
of Inwyt,” which, with its 359 pages of text and 100 pages of preface, 
would have been cheap at two guineas. We have a right to expect that 
such a text as this—exhibiting the best specimen of the Kentish dialect— 
should have its grammatical details well examined ; and certainly Mr.. 
Morris has done it thoroughly in his “ Grammatical Peculiarities ” and 
“Outlines of Kentish Grammar,” which form part of the Preface. To- 
a totally different class of readers—those who care for quaint old poems 
in easier language without wishing to trouble themselves about linguistic 
knowledge—we should recommend Mr. Furnivall’s “ Political, Religious, 
and Love Poems,” many of which are curious and interesting in the 
extreme, as, ¢.g., the song in which Christ is represented as tenderly and 
pathetically imploring the love of man’s soul, the burden of every verse 
being—Quia amore langueo, which is taken from Solomon’s Song, c. 
i, V. 5 (Vulgate). 

. The romance of “ Merlin,” and “Sir David Lyndesay’s Monarche,” 
are still unfinished, and can be better judged of when complete. The 
vigour of Sir David Lyndesay’s poetry was justly praised in “ Marmion,” 
by Sir Walter Scott; and the “ Complaynt of the Papyngo,” addressed 
to James V., has much historical interest. 

Mr. Cockayne’s “Seinte Marherete,” and “Hali Maidenhad,” carry 
us back to the 13th century. In the latter, long arguments are adduced 
to show why it is better to be a nun than a wife, in which the homilist, 
who seems to have been a bishop, appeals to the very lowest and worst 
element of human nature, but which he well knew could be appealed 
to with most effect, viz., inborn selfishness. He bids maidens reckon up 
the ills of matrimony, poverty, ill temper, trouble of children, household 
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anxieties ; and then tells them that the maiden that hath fully removed 
herself out of that servitude, as free daughter of God and his Son’s 
spouse, need not fear anything of the like. As if the sole object in life 
is to have no thought or care for any one but ourselves! There is 
much in this treatise worthy the attention of all who wish to see how such 
a subject used to be discussed in olden times. 

Far different is the tone of the treatises of “ Richard Rolle de Ham- 
pole,” who expresses much that is thoughtful, earnest, and noble in his 
own plain Northern English prose ; and Mr. Perry, in his Preface, gives 
us a sketch of the hermit, telling us what manner of man he was. 
The “Romance of Partenay” shows us the kind of story which in 
medizeval times answered to the modern novel ; and the special legend 
here exhibited, better known abroad as the tale of “‘Melusine,” has now, 
for the first time, been printed in English. So popular was this tale at 
one period that it is surprising to find that only two MSS. of it exist in 
English, of which one, the prose version, remains unprinted still. Mr. 
Skeat has clearly taken much pains with it, having compared it through- 
out with the original French from which it was taken. 

The carefully executed Glossarial Indices which accompany all these 
texts add greatly to their value. In constructing glossaries, attention 
should be paid to two points: firstly, the references to the passages 
where the word occurs should be given ; and, secondly, some etymolo- 
gical hints should also be given, so as to enable the reader to trace out 
the origin and meaning of the words for himself, as he easily may do by 
means of dictionaries when some sort of clue is afforded him. In all the 
indices to the texts great care has been paid to the first of these requi- 
sites ; but we think that the second has been, in some cases, less con- 
sidered. Thus, when we are told that “ gros” means “ feared,” it would 
have been as well to refer to the Anglo-Saxon “agrisan :” for the simple 
verb “grisan” is not given in Bosworth ; and a student, if a beginner, 
would probably be glad of the information, however obvious the inter- 
pretation might appear by a comparison with the word “ grisly.” But 
this is a mere picking of holes; for we confess we had to search some 
time for this instance, most of the harder words having some etymolo- 
gical hint tacked on to them. Still, it should be always remembered 
that these texts may very well be studied by those whose previous 
acquaintance with our older literature is very limited, and that such 
small helps are very useful to them. 

Mr. Morris’s “ Specimens of Old English,” published in the Clarendon 
Press series, is well adapted as an introductory book to those of the Early 
English Text Society, and deserves the attention of all schools and 
teachers. Mr. Skeat’s “Specimens of Extracts from the MSS. of ‘ Piers 
Plowman ’” is a mere pamphlet, but gives evidence that these MSS. have 
received careful attention ; and one of the principal books issued during 
the present year will be an edition of “ Piers Plowman,” as it existed in 
its earliest form, in which form, strange to say, it has never appeared in 
print yet, except in extracts. Notwithstanding the good service done 
by Mr. Wright by printing his excellent little edition of “ Piers Plow- 
man,” this great poem still remains but little known. This is in some 
degree due to the supposed obscurity of the author’s language, and to 
the strange idea possessed by many that old English is a very different 
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thing from modern English; whereas it is surprising how much of it 
may be readily understood by any who are well acquainted with Shaks- 
peare, Milton, and Spenser, and who are, consequently, not afraid to 
open Chaucer. So little is “ Piers Plowman” known, that it is not 
unusual to see in print that, “ Piers Plowman tells us,” and the like, as 
if this were the author’s name, instead of being, as it is, the sudject of the 
poem. We might just as well say, “‘as Satan says,” when quoting from 
Paradise Lost! Unfortunately, the author’s real name is by no means 
certain ; but if we adopt the one which seems most likely, we might 
fairly say that scarcely any name has a better right to rank with the four 
great ones of Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, and Milton than that of 
William Langland. If the Early English Text Society can succeed in 
making this fact more commonly understood, it will have achieved a 
feat of considerable importance. 

Meanwhile we would say that, surprising as the success of this Society 
has been, it is as nothing to what it ought to be. Its subscribers ought 
to be numbered, not by hundreds, but by thousands, in order that all 
our early English MSS. that are of any value (and most have some 
value either for the historian, the lover of folk-lore, or the general reader), 
may be printed as soon as possible. MSS. will not last for ever; many 
are fading, whilst of some stories only one copy exists, so that any 
accident would extinguish them at once. At best, they can only be con- 
sulted by a very few who have both the opportunity of doing so and the 
leisure for it. We therefore think that this Society deserves all support, 
partly because the work which it is doing is a work that ought to be 
done, but principally because the editors are so painstaking, and are 
doing their work so well: so that we are not surprised to find Mr. 
Furnivall saying, in plain words, in one of his prefaces, that “ there are 
several thousand well-to-do men in this country who can easily spare a 
guinea a-year each to make their forefathers’ speech and thought better 
known to this and future generations: and they ought so to spare it.” 
Our readers may perhaps think that we are speaking in terms of too great 
eulogy ; but we should fail of our duty, did we not lend a helping hand 
to a movement of so much national interest and importance.. 


a 0 


THE SITE OF THE MARTYRS’ STAKE AT SMITHFIELD.—A pillar box for the 
reception of letters has just been placed opposite the patients’ entrance to St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital, near Duke Street, Smithfield; and it is a singular fact that the 
site of its erection is without doubt that where the stake was placed at the time the 
martyrs suffered, as the spot accurds exactly with the one designated in old engravings 
of the period, so that its identity may be clearly defined. Two of these may be found 
in Chester’s Life of John Rogers, Vicar of St. Sepulchre, who was the first martyr to 
the Christian faith in Smithfield, and the author, in writing of the spot where Rogers 
suffered, says, ‘‘ The identical spot where the fatal stake was usually placed in Smith- 
field has been sufficiently identified. For a long time a square piece of pavement, 
composed of stones of a dark colour, a few paces in front of the entrance gate of the 
church of Bartholomew the Great tantithanally sanelaeih the locality. In the year 1849, 
during the progress of certain excavations, the pavement was removed, and beneath it, 
at the distance of about three feet, were found a number of rough stones and a 
quantity of ashes, in the midst of which were discovered a few charred and partially 
destroyed bones.” This is precisely the place where the pillar box has now been 
placed by order of the Postmaster-General.— Daily Telegraph, Oct. 9, 1867. 
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Correspondence of Sylvanus Arcbhan, 


Sin scire labores, 


Quere, age; quzerenti pagina nostra patet. 





Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless it is agreeable, for 
publication, but in order to facilitate Correspondence. |] 





LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. 


1. Mr. Unsay,—There is a class of 
croakers in our day, who, like the que- 
rulous “preacher” in the book Eccle- 
siastes, cry out that“ the former days 
were better than these.” With such like 
fallacies I will ever stand at issue ; for all 
through the years of the current century 
that I yet have seen, I have witnessed 
progression of the most cheering character ; 
and that not only social and civil, but 
ecclesiastical, too. For earlier in this cen- 
tury do not many remember when all our 
finest churches were shut up with bars 
and locks, which only the silver pass-key 
of the verger or sexton could open? 

Now, in most instances—as regards our 
cathedrals, at least—we sce this state of 
things reformed ; as is happily and 
laudably the case in the cathedral church 
of Peterborough, which reflects the ut- 
most credit on the authorities. Indeed, 
nothing that ever I have seen around 
those grand and interesting structures can 
be more grateful to the appreciative 
visitor than the plantation of evergreens 
80 judiciously arranged beneath its out- 
ward walls. 

And when the observer has passed 
through the ever-open portals, how freely 
is he privileged to range throughout the 
whole interior ; to aid in his observance 
of which printed notices are most con- 
siderately prepared for his assistance. 
The whole of the edifice, with its inte- 
resting contents, are in this manner freely 
confided to the honour of the visitor; a 
confidence which has, I believe, in no 
instance been here abused. 

But in the adjacent city of Lincoln, I 
regret to have discovered recently that 
matters are there conducted very differ- 
ently. Gleaming upon the sight from 
far-off distance, this fabric rises like “a 
city set upon a hill ;” and thus forcibly 
arrests attention. You climb the steep, 


and then perceive that at least the 
western door is open: this admits you 
to the nave and greater transept, but 
from all the remaining and far most 
interesting portion, you are barred out 
by palisades, with gates most scrupu- 
lously fastened. You may flatten your 
countenance against the ironwork, but, 
like a wild beast, you must grin at what 
is beyond, until you hold discourse with 
the verger, who acts as turnkey. 

Then, when you are admitted into the 
choir and further portions, you must— 
unless you protest, as I did—be hurried 
along with other visitors, amid the oft- 
told tale of the conductor, whether true or 
fanciful, instead of being calmly left to 
your own personal reflections. And, as 
thought arises within, you turn away dis- 
gusted from the dirt and the neglect 
around; where these beauteous walls yet 
stand encrusted with lime, ochre, and 
dust ; in many instances acting chemi- 
cally upon the marble, and corroding 
it as much as if the atmosphere had 
frayed it away for centuries. Why, you 
immediately ask, is not this abomination 
at once removed and nullified ? 

Alas! such is the perversity of the 
capitular authorities at Lincoln, that 
instead of having begun this cleansing 
process within—here so greatly needed— 
they have most aggravatingly begun to 
scrape without, where the firm and richly- 
tinted stonework is intact, and needed 
only a slight and occasional reparation. 
By this mistaken process they are now 
irreparably destroying the inimitable 
sepia hue which five hundred years had 
conferred upon the fabric; and, in lieu 
of the mellowed tone of age, you now 
look upon the comparative glare of a 
make-believe revival, which mocks and 
deludes the eye. 

Nor is this the only evil connected 
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here with the church establishment. The 
entire edifice and all its adjuncts are held 
in trust by the capitular authorities as 
the unquestionable property of the nation. 
Why then, is a single prebendary—one 
merely of the capitular corporation— 
allowed to destroy for ever some most 
invaluable remains of the bakehouse and 
other ancient offices pertaining to this 
vast collegiate establishment? Is it be- 
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cause, a short time ago such most in- 
teresting mediseval relics were regarded 
by him as interfering, forsooth, with the 
look out from his own official residence t 
Be this as it may, however, these have 
now been destroyed for ever, and are 
carted clean away !—I am, &c., 
George May. 
The Charterhouse, 
September, 1867. 


LONGEVITY. 


2. Mr. Ursan,—In Tue Gentie- 
man’s Macazine for October, your cor- 
respondent, Mr. John Roberts, makes 
some remarks upon a letter of mine which 
appeared in May last, and which gave ex- 
tracts from several newspapers. His argu- 
ment is, that, without registries of birth, 
such extracts are not evidence, and he is, of 
course, right ; but he goes on to say that 
“the instances quoted are persons in hum- 
ble circumstances to whom it might be 
advantgeous to excite wonder by a ‘ tale of 
years.’” In a second letter of mine, 
which appeared in September, and which, 
I presume, he has not seen, I gave an in- 
stance to which his remarks do not fully 
apply—the painter, M. Jean de Waldeck. 
I gave the date and place of his birth. 
Any one sufficiently interested in the 
subject to take the necessary trouble, 
could test the truth of his case. Your 
correspondent, J. Manuel, in Tnz Gentie- 
man’s Magazine for October, gives the 


name of a man aged 106, with the date 
and place of birth also. It would not be 
difficult, I should think, to test this case 
either; and perhaps Mr. Manuel may be 
induced todo so. In Tae GentiEman’s 
Magazine for April, 1867, page 470, 
you give the name of a centenarian who 
cannot well be called “a person in humble 
circumstances,” the Baroness de Peusades 
de Bacheu; and in THe GentLeman’s 
Magazine for April, 1866, page 596, is 
given a sketch of the life of Joseph Crele, 
aged 141, “the record of whose baptism 
in the Roman Catholic church of Detroit, 
U.S., establishes the fact (of his age) be- 
yond a doubt.” 

If the correspondence should lead some 
physiologist to take up the question and 
settle it, neither Mr. Roberts nor myself 
will have written in vain.—I am, &c., 


James FRANKLIN Fuser. 
Killeshandra, Co, Cavan, Oct., 1867. 


M. LESSEPS AND THE SUEZ CANAL. 


3. Mr. Unsay.—Your readers may be 
interested by a short account of the dis- 
course given yesterday at the Exposition 
du Champ de Mars, by M. de Lesseps, 
the indefatigable promoter of the “ Perce- 
ment de l’Isthme de Suez,” and I under- 
take it the more willingly because the 
speaker expressed considerable surprise 
at the lack of energy hitherto displayed 
by English capitalists in pursuance of an 
object in which, for our Indian posses- 
sions, we have a more direct interest than 
any other nation. 

The discourse was given in a building 
popularly called ‘‘ L’Isthme de Suez,” a 
convenient square hall, situated to the 
right of the chief entrance of the Pare de 
l'Exposition, and containing an excellent 
panorama of the Isthmus maps in relief, 
photographs, models of the machinery 
employed, and a collection of the minerals, 


shells, and plants of the district. This 
instructive idea has been most perfectly 
carried out ; it is as if the carpet of Abon 
Hassan had transported one bodily from 
Paris to Africa, and it would take a 
volume of writing to convey the same 
amount of knowledge. 

M. de Lesseps is a hale and handsome 
man of sixty years of age, who has served 
in the East in several capacities. In 
1828 he was vice-consul at Tunis, and in 
1831 he was sent to Egypt, where in 
1833 he was consul of Cairo and Alex- 
andria. After holding similar posts in 
other countries, he returned to Egypt in 
October, 1844, having received an invita- 
tion from the new Viceroy, Mohammed 
Said. It was then that he conceived the 
idea of the Suez Canal. Seven years later 
M. de Lesseps had got together, by pri- 
vate subscriptions, a capital of two hun- 
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dred millions of francs—eight millions of 
pounds sterling. 

The first beginning was made on the 
side of the Mediterranean, at a place since 
named Port Said, which may be said to 
have been then under water. It wasa 
shallow marsh, forming part of the delta 
of the Nile, and it was on a sort of riband 
of sand that the first workmen established 
themselves and began to drain away the 
water, by ditches (tranchées). Little by 
little the strip of sand increased, and the 
water was confined in achannel ; wooden 
houses sent out from France were grouped 
together on the rescued soil, and a few of 
masonry, for the shelter of the precious 
tools ; the tools had the best sites and the 
most delicate attentions, After a time an 
hotel, a lighthouse, and a chapel made 
their appearance, and a market, with 
fresh provisions, brought from the land 
side by the natives anxious to turn an 
honest penny. There are some ten thou- 
sand inhabitants at Port Said, a multi- 
tude of pretty houses and flourishing 
vegetation, and the history of this little 

wn is that of several others which have 
been created in the progress of the work. 

In far antiquity the Isthmus was the 
seat of a large population, sustained by 
the immediate vicinity of a branch of the 
Nile. But this branch was gradually 
choked up, and the population retreated. 
It was at the time of the beginning of 
the French enterprise a vast tract, half 
sand, half marsh, and in the middle a 
deep depression full of solid salt, with 
brackish water where the two seas must 
ence have met. At the outside of the 
building where M. de Lesseps spoke to 
us, is a huge block or pillar of dirty salt, 
much higher than a man, cut out of this 
basin. Through this varying soil it is 
necessary to cut a canal capable of receiv- 
ing large steamers, and to provide for the 
durable solidity of its sides. 

In the commencement the embank- 
ment was made with stone brought from 
a quarry beyond Alexandria, but the in- 
sufficient quantity obtained, and immense 
expense of the operation, obliged a re- 
nunciation of this material, and as seve- 
ral important constructions had been 
made in French ports by means of arti- 
ficial blocks, the Suez Company applied 
to the same contractors, who undertook 
to furnish the necessary amount of com- 
position. It is made of sand and lime 
mixed, and moulded, and allowed to 
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harden for two months under the Egyptian 
sun. These blocks are neatly taken up 
by huge cranes, and placed one by one 
upon the embankment, with as much 
ease as a mason would lay bricks. 

As to the means of excavating the 
canal, the company at first intended to 
employ the manual labour of the natives, 
after the manner of the ancient kings of 
Egypt, and for some time subsequent to 
the opening of the works they relied 
upon this system. The natives made the 
first embankments on the Mediterranean 
side ; and they excavated the fresh-water 
canal, which springs from a branch of the 
Nile called “ Moses,” and which, striking 
the line of the maritime canal at a village 
called Ismailia, about the centre of the 
Isthmus, proceeds thence to the Red Sea. 
This fresh-water canal is of inestimable 
service for the irrigation of the settle- 
ments along the line of work, and as the 
maritime canal is already open between 
the Mediterranean and Ismailia, small 
boats can now actually pass from one sea 
to the other. 

Returning to the subject of labour; the 
company met with a severe check in the 
shape of an order from the Egyptian Go- 
vernment against the withdrawal of a 
mass of manual labour from the ordinary 
channels of industry. It was said in 
France, that we English had, from 
jealousy, prevailed on the Sultan to inter- 
fere. This forced M. de Lesseps and the 
contractors to have recourse to mechanical 
aid, and under the pressure of necessity, 
immense drags were invented, which float 
upon a sort of raft, and scrape up the 
bottom of the channel by rotatory 
buckets, and shoot the contents on to 
the shore by means of a long spout or 
* couloir.” 

The mechanical details by which these 
drags are kept in working order are most 
simply ingenious; but without models or 
engravings it is useless to speak of them. 
It is to be noticed that they will only act 
in water ; therefore, the line of the works 
where dry, is flooded by the fresh-water 
canal ; but a great part of the Suez route 
is naturally lake or marsh. Here and 
there interposed great rocks, which have 
been blasted away, and then the drags 
set to work again. 

This letter can give but a very slight 
sketch of one of the greatest enterprises 
of modern times. As the Exposition du 
Champ de Mars is near its close, the 
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middle of November being now assigned 
as the limit, it is much to be hoped that 
the special museum of the Isthmus of 
Suez will be transported to some other 
part of Paris. It is too beautiful and 
interesting to be allowed to perish as a 
thing of the hour. In two years’ time, 
on the Ist of October, 1869, the broad 
and deep canal, 100 metres wide, and 
fitted for the passage of the largest 
steamers, will be open to the commerce 
of the nations. This desert tract will be 
the centre of a large commercial popula- 
tion, fed by the stream of Moses; the 
towns will be beautiful, with gardens, 
(the volume of fresh water being purely 
inexhaustible), and endowed with 
churches, schools, and hospitals. The 


DUCAL 


4. Mr. Ursay,—I do not think that 
the title of “duke” has often been con- 
ferred in England, Scotland, or Ireland, 
except in connection with some territorial 
district, either a county, as “ Devonshire,” 
ora town or village, as ‘ Leeds,” “ Rich- 
mond,” or “ Ancaster.” Occasionally, 
however, this rule has been departed from, 
e.g., there is no such place as “ Montagu ;” 
and yet Montagu was chosen as a title for 
a duke in the last century, the word “of” 
being retained in the patent. It appears 
that by Letters Patent, dated Nov. 5, 
1766, George Brudenell, 4th Karl of Car- 
digan, was created Duke of Montagu, as 
if Montagu were a locality, and not merely 
asurname. Perhaps the creation may be 


WORKED 


5. Mr. Urnsan, — In the last volume 
(19th) of the Sussex ‘ Archeological 
Collections” may be seen a short paper, 
entitled, “ Notes on Worked Flints found 
in the neighbourhood of Hastings; ” it has 
been admitted under a sort of compli- 
mentary protest by my friend the editor, 
who has appended a confession of his 
own faith on the subject, which is not 
in unison with mine; and in fact, he 
admits being an unbeliever in a greater 
degree than I should have expected to 
find in an archeologist of so much repute. 
Ihave not the expectation, even had I 
the wish, to convert him to my own 
opinions, and fully agree with him that 
questions of a controversial nature are 
unsuited for the pages of the excellent 
publication over which he presides; re- 
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East and the West will meet at Suez, 
going hither and thitherward, and the 
dream of the ancient kings of Egypt will 
be fulfilled. It will then be an excellent 
thing if the museum is still kept up as a 
record of the immense perseverance, the 
ingenious industry, of M. Ferdinand de 
Lesseps and his company, who are ac- 
complishing, by private enterprise, what 
dynasties have vainly endeavoured to 
bring about. 

Those who wish for scientific details 
can procure them in the “Journal de 
l'Isthme de Suez,” published at 38, Rue 
Neuve-des-Mathurins, Paris.—I am, &c., 


B. P. B. 
Paris, Oct. 17, 1867. 


TITLES. 


justified by the fact that the name in 
Norman French was local, and is equiva- 
lent to the words “De Monte Acuto.” But 
amore singular creation was that of Alice, 
Lady Dudley,* by Charles I., as Duchess 
Dudley, not Duchess of Dudley. Can any 
of your readers explain this anomaly? or 
must I refer to “ Herald's College” or to 
the ducal bench in the House of Lords, for 
a solution? To me it seems a very strange 
anomaly, to say the least ; the only parallels 
to it that I can think of, are to be found in 
the old Scottish Ballads, which talk of 
“Duke Hamilton” &c., and in that well- 
known character “ Duke Humphrey,”— 
Iam, &c., 
Heratpicus Mus. 


FLINTS. 


membering, moreover, that flints emit 
sparks, and that sparks enkindle flame, FE 
have no desire to incur the risk of in- 
volving myself in the heat of a literary 
contest, by provoking a controversy ; 
therefore I crave, sir, a small space in 
your valuable pages, to offer some vin- 
dication of my views, which seems to be 
due to myself as well as to the members 
of the Sussex Archeeological Society. 

Mr. Lower intimates his belief that, 
in assigning an artificial fabrication to 
the specimens of flints to which I have 
referred, I have been misled by the fan- 





@ An interesting account of the fortunes of 
this lady will be found in a paper entitled, 
‘* Memories of Kenilworth,” in Oacea Week, New 
Series, No. 90, Sept. 21, 1867, p. 360; but there 
she is spoken of, though inaccurately, as 
Duchess of Dudley. 
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tastic shapes and fanciful resemblance to 
natural and artificial objects which frac- 
tured flints are often seen to exhibit ; and 
he mentions an instance where “tons of 
fractured flints more or less like” mine 
were found in a ballast-hole at Lewes, in 
the year 1845. The fact I don’t dispute, 
but simply remark that “more or less” 
are terms denoting approximation only, 
and cannot be rigorously used to sustain 
the idea of an identity of form or design. 
I don’t consider that that fact supplies 
any argument against my views. 

Mr. Lower proceeds to say that he has 
lived for more than thirty-five years in 
a chalk district, has constantly noticed 
the “fantastic forms” of flints, and the 
“innumerable forms of fractured flints” 
scattered over arable land ; and believes 
that “every unprejudiced observer must 
see, not only in the gradation of form 
{from the obvious design and work of 
man to the naturally-fractured flint), but 
in the immense number—-millions upon 
millions—that they are the result of natural 
causes.” I, too, was born and bred, and 
have lived the greater part of my life 
{which probably numbers more years than 
Mr. Lower’s), in a chalk district, and per- 
fectly agree with him, being equally 
familiarised with the eccentricities of 
silicious forms, and the vast quantities of 
fractured flints, that they are for the 
most part, and in by far the larger pro- 
portion, the result of natural causes; yet 
I aver that exceptions do occur, that now 
and then a specimen is found that clearly 
demonstrates the handiwork of man. By 
a cursory observer such specimens might 
pass unnoticed, and it requires a some- 
what experienced eye to seize on those 
special indications which at once transfer 
such specimens from the domain of nature 
to that of art. According to my own ex- 
perience, they are but rarely found, and I 
have never had the good fortune yet to 
light on such a profusion as has been re- 
ported of discoveries made in various 
places. But such as I have collected 


SERVANTS’ 

6. Mr. Unsay,—The cockade (see ante 
p. 506) is a military badge. No one ought 
to permit his servants to wear it unless 
he be a soldier, or connected with the 
army in some way that gives military 
rank. A county magistrate, as such, is a 
civil officer, and his servants have there- 
fore no more right to be adorned with 
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have been submitted to such tests of dis- 
crimination as have satisfied me of the 
reality of the character I have assigned to 
them. 

Mr. Lower observes, in reference to 
the “ flint flakes or celts” found at Pos- 
singworth, he is “convinced they were 
simply the splinters of chalk flints, which 
had been cracked in their passage through 
a lime-kiln,” &c. If so, they must have 
been calcined, and my impression is that 
calcined flints would not break up into 
shapes at all resembling flints worked by 
hand. 

I have had the pleasure of reading Mr. 
Whitney's “able pamphlet” on flint 
implements, and am indebted to my 
friend Mr. Lower, for its perusal ; but [ 
confess it disappointed me; it did not 
carry conviction to my mind as a “7e- 
ductio ad absurdum.” 

The author's arguments are directed 
against the hypothesis of a mysterious 
antiquity of late assigned to man, from 
the discovery of alleged indications of 
human agency in flints derived from the 
drift. Now that is a question with which 
I have no concern; my flints have not 
come from the drift; I build on them no 
theory of pre-historic antiquity ; but I do 
claim for them a high antiquity contem- 
poraneous with the tumuli and other 
marks of a very early British population ; 
in which opinion I am confirmed by the 
resemblance, I had almost said identity, 
which they bear to flakes and chips of 
flint that are occasionally disinterred 
from British sepulchral tumuli. 

In conclusion let me observe that the 
question of “ worked flints” is not to be 
determined or set aside by ex cathedré 
opinion or ex parte statement ; but, like 
other questions of a doubtful or difficult 
nature, must be submitted to the same 
tests by. which truth is discovered, as in 
all other subjects of philosophical inquiry. 

Iam, &c., 
T. W. W. Smarr.* 

Northiam, Sussex, Oct. 9, 1867. 


COCKADES. 


this symbol than the menials of any other 
person. When, however, as frequently 
happens, a justice of the peace is also a 
deputy lieutenant, the case is different, as 
he then is invested by the Crown with 
military rank. 

* Author of “‘ Notes on Worked Flints found 
in the neighbourhood of Hastings.” 
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Cockades were formerly worn by gen- 
tlemen. The black cockade indicated 
that the wearer was an adherent of the 
House of Hanover. The white, that he 
who wore it was a partisan of the exiled 
family. As it was usually not safe to wear 
the latter badge, a white rose did duty 
instead. The cockade was often put on 
as a mere piece of foppish finery without 
any political meaning. 

In this way Young, in his “ Night 
Thoughts,” speaks of it, when he says of 
Death that— 


“ He gave an old vivacious usurer 

His meagre aspect, and his naked bones ; 
In gratitude for plumping up his prey, 

A pamper’d spendthrift, whose fantastic 


air, 
Well-fashioned figure and cockaded brow, 
He took in change.” 

Night, v., ed. 1755, p. 101. 

When Prince Charles entered Edin- 
burgh, in 1745, he wore— 

“A blue velvet bonnet, bound with 
gold lace, and adorned at top with a white 
satin cockade, the well-known badge of his 
party.”—R. Chambers’ “‘ Hist. of Rebell.,” 
1745-6, ed. 1840, p. 28. 

The white cockade is often alluded to 
in Jacobite poetry,— 

“ A Highland lad my love was born, 
The Lowland laws he held in scorn ; 
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But now he makes my heart fu sad : 
He’s gone to the wars with a white 
cockade. 


“ T'll sell my rock, my reel, my tow, 

My gude gray mare, my hawkit cow, 

To buy myself a tartan plaid, 

And follow the lad with the white 
cockade.” ’ 


Sir Walter Scott frequently mentions 
cockades of both colours, and notes accu- 
rately the distinction between them. See 
“ Waverley,” chap. xxxviii.; “ Red Gaunt- 
let,” chap. xxiii. 

I think it was not till about the be- 
ginning of this century that cockades 
began to be worn by the servants of 
people who had no right to them. I 
do not remember at this moment an 
earlier mention of this practice in the 
popular literature of the time than that 
in the twelfth chapter of “ Pickwick,” 
where we are told that when Samuel 
Weller became the hero’s servant, he was 
furnished with a black hat with a cockade 
in it, a pink striped waistcoat, light 
breeches and gaiters, and a variety of 
other necessaries too numerous to reca- 
pitulate.—I am, &c., 


Epwarp Pgacoog. 


Bottesford Manor, Brigg, 
6th October, 1867. 


THE M‘TAVISH FAMILY. 


7. Mr. Ursan, —Can any of your 
readers furnish me with information re- 
garding the M‘Tavishes, supposed to be 
a sept of the clan Davidson or Macdhai ? 
In what portion of the Highlands were 
they settled? Were they a numerous 
body, and do any of them still exist in 
their old seat?) What tartans did they 
use, and what were their arms, motto, 


and badge? Who is their recognised 
chief at the present day ? 

Information is also required regarding 
one Ian M‘Tavish, who, after being con- 
cerned in the rising of ’45, is said to have 
settled in the Breadalbane county and 
taken the name of Campbell,—I am, &c., 

CrawFrorp CAMPBELL. 

Delhi, East Indies. 


SANCTUARIES. 


8. Mr. Urnsay,—Mr. Ogilvy, in his 
essay on the “ Right of Sanctuary,” on page 
324, omits two of the most noticeable 
instances of the violation of sanctuary. 
The one, the murder of Joab, under King 
Solomon's orders, by Benaiah in the taber- 
nacle, whither Joab had fled, and had 
caught hold on the horns of the altar. The 
fact that on the death of David, both 
Adonijah and Joab fled for refuge to the 
“horns of the altar,” shows that previous 
to the building of Solomon’s Temple the 


tabernacle, with its altar, was a sanctuary. . 
The other instance occurred after the 
battle of Tewkesbury, when the Duke of 
Somerset, the Prior of St. John of Jeru- 
salem, and other Lancastrians of distine- 
tion fled for refuge to the abbey church, 
but on the third day a body of armed 
men burst in, dragged their victims to a 
scaffold, and struck off their heads,— 
Iam, &e. 
James H. Sarva. 
London, September, 1867. 
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ENGLAND. 


Leicestershire. — The field known as the Cherry Orchard, King 
Richard’s Road, Leicester, having recently been sold for building pur- 
poses, the proprietor having reserved to himself the ownership of all 
antiquities found under the surface, permission was kindly given to the 
Leicestershire Architectural and Archzological Society to make such 
excavations as the Committee might think desirable, with a view of 
ascertaining the extent of the Roman pavements which were known to 
exist there, and which were partially uncovered some years ago, under 
the auspices of the Leicester Literary and Philosophical Society. The 
secretary at once communicated with the Council of the last-named 
Society, and a joint-committee was appointed to confer as to the course 
to be pursued. Grants of equal amounts have been made by both 
Societies towards the expense to be incurred, and the work of excavating 
has now been commenced. 

At a recent meeting of the Society, the Rev. E. Tower communicated 
to the secretary that he had made diligent inquiries respecting the dis- 
covery of the vessel found in Peckleton churchyard, and exhibited at 
the last meeting, and that he was satisfied that it contained white anoint- 
ing oil, and nothing else. The finder imagined that he should discover 
money inside the vessel, and so turned out and threw away the contents 
before they could be examined. Upon this subject Mr. North communi- 
cated the following remarks to the meeting, through the chairman :—“ As 
I am at too great a distance from Leicester to be able to attend our bi- 
monthly meeting on Monday next, I venture to make through you, to the 
members present, some remarks upon the curious and interesting vessel 
lately found in Peckleton churchyard, and exhibited by the Rev. E. 
Tower, before this Society, at our meeting in July last. The vessel 
had been described to Mr. Tower as a chrismatory, which had formerly 
divisions in it for the several sacred oils used inthe Roman ritual. That 
the vessel may be correctly styled a chrismatory in a general sense, but 
that it is not one of the particular class referred to by Mr. Tower’s inter- 
preter, it is my object to show. A chrismatory was a vessel used in the 
English Church before the Reformation as a receptacle for the chrism, 
or holy oil, used in baptism. It was, however, the usual custom to fit 
up a case containing three of these phials or receptacles, one containing 
the chrism, another the oleum catechumenorum, and the third the o/eum 
infirmorum, used in the office of extreme unction.. For a full descrip- 
tion of one of this character, formerly belonging to Lincoln Cathedral, 
see Dugdale’s Mon. Ang., vol vi. p. 1281 ; in which instance each phial 
was marked with the initial letter of its =pecial oil, as a guide to the 
priest. A similar vessel ‘ of lether, with 3 boxes of silver,’ is also men- 
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tioned as existing at Ely (Nichols’ /Zus., p. 136). And as a further 
local illustration of the form and use of the chrismatory, I refer to some 
ancient stained glass which formerly existed in a house in the Highcross 
Street, Leicester, now occupied by Mr. Wingate, surgeon, and which 
glass is engraved in Throsby’s History of Leicester, p. 274. In the sec- 
tion numbered 17 is seen a bishop performing the rite of confirmation, 

holding a crozier in his right hand, and with the fore-finger of his left 
hand anointing the forehead of an infant with oil, which he obtains from 

a chrismatory, containing the three receptacles as just described, and 

which is, held by a priest standing near. In section 20 of the same 

glass, the office of extreme unction is being performed by a priest, who 

also obtains his oil from a chrismatory held by an attendant. In both these 

instances the chrismatory, or box containing the phials or receptacles for 

the oil, is, as might be expected, oblong in form, and so better adapted for 

its purpose than a circular vessel like the one lately found at Peckleton, 

which would have been extremely inconvenient for its purpose ; in addi- 

tion to which, that vessel showed no marks whatever of a division of 
any kind having formerly existed in which the phials or boxes could be 

placed. We may, therefore, I think, infer that the vessel is not what is 

usually styled a chrismatory,—7.e., a receptacle for the three bottles of 
oils which each church in pre-Reformation times was required to 

possess. It should, however, be remembered that the holy oils were 
consecrated once a year—on Maundy Thursday—and that, in very many 
cases, more oil would be required by the parish priest for the year’s con- 

sumption than would be contained in the small phials placed in the 

chrismatory or box which would be carried by him to the bedside of the 

dying, or used in the church in the office of Holy Baptism. It is there- 

fore highly probable that the vessel found at Peckleton was made as a 

receptacle for a large quantity of the oil after consecration on Maundy: 
Thursday, and from which the smaller chrismatory in frequent use would 

be supplied. This explanation receives confirmation from the fact that 

when first found the vessel is said to have contained a white paste, 

which was unfortunately thrown away, under the impression that it 

might be poison. Mr. Thomas Nevison also hinted at this explanation 

at our last meeting, and it is confirmed by the Very Rev. Canon Rock, 

D.D., the most learned ecclesiologist in this country, who, in reply to a 
description of the vessel sent by me to him, says :—‘ The vessel about 
which you ask, to me seems to have been a large chrismatory for one of 
the two holy oils which we use at baptism, and of such an ample size as 

one which a rural dean would keep, that he might be able to distribute 

its contents to the parish priests of his district.’ Dr. Rock goes on to 

say the vessel was probably buried in Edward VI.’s time, and afterwards 

forgotten, and being full of oil at the time, its contents became decom- 

posed, and showed, when found, the white paste just referred to.” 

Mr. Tower also sent for exhibition a square medizval encaustic tile, 
bearing, within a circle, a shield with a cross engrailed. Mr. Tower in- 
formed the secretary that a few days previous to the meeting he dis- 
covered a skeleton a little to the south-west of the centre of Elmsthorpe 
Church in this county, which church is now being rebuilt. “It was 
quite perfect, save that the right arm was broken off between the 
shoulder and elbow: it was lying on its back, with the face looking 

N. S. 1867, Vor. IV. vu 
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south, and the right cheek resting on the tile now exhibited. The 
skeleton was apparently that of a young man about 16 years of age, and 
is 5 ft. 6 in. in length. The position of the tile is curious: it seemed to 
be designed, but the probability is that the tile fell into the grave at the 
time the interment took place, because it has cement upon one of its 
sides, thus showing that it was broken up from the floor. The mortar 
looks fresh, and the tile is without marks of wear. The interest, however, 
is not so much with reference to its position as to the arms it bears, 
which are those of the Charnells, a family located at Elmsthorpe for 
many generations. The manor was granted by Ernald de Bois to 
William de Charnell (who bore azure a cross engrailed or, the arms 
upon the tile now found) in the seventh year of Richard I. (1195-6). 

One hundred and seventy years later (38 Edward III.) Edward III. 

granted to John de Charnell liberty of free-warren there. There is little 
doubt, from the fact of this tile being found in the building referred to, 
that the Charnells recognised the claims of religion upon them as lords 
of the manor, and built the parish church of Elmsthorpe “emp. Edward IT. 
In Burton’s time (his history was published in 1622) the arms of 
Charnell were figured in stained glass in the church windows, and 
although the manor passed by marriage from the Charnells in the reign 
of Richard II., the family was until recently represented in this county ; 
the last of the name (as it is believed) died five or six years ago at 
Snarestone.” 


Hampshire.—The papers give accounts of discoveries recently made 
in the Abbey Church of Romsey during restorations. The ancient 
entrance known as the Nun’s Doorway, but which has long served as a 
window, has been restored to its original purpose ; and in opening the 
chancel arches some Norman paintings were found upon the column 
near the vestry door. In removing one of the screens of these arches, 
two stone lamps were discovered, which have given rise to much specu- 
lation as to their origin and use. The Vicar of Romsey, in writing to 
the local papers, says that it is certain these lamps are of very ancient 
date, inasmuch as the rubble-work in which they were embedded was 
built against some of the very earliest paintings upon the stonework of 
the piers ; and from this he presumes they were made and last used in 
the 12th century. One of the lamps resembles rather a large brick, 
10 inches long, 5 inches wide, | and 4% inches deep, with a thick handle, 
like half a ring, on one edge. “In the upper side are two round cavities, 
34 inches wide and 2 inches in depth. The other lamp consists of four 
cylindrical cavities, in a lozenge form, and the exterior so cut as to con- 
form to the outline of the sockets. In all these indentations are frag- 
ments of charred wicks and a carbonised substance, evidently tallow, 
that burns with a brilliant flame. 

Mr. C. Spence, in his “ Essay, Descriptive of the Abbey Church of 
Romsey,” speaks of a square recess near the sculptured figure of the 
Saviour, with holes in the upper part to carry off the smoke from the 
lamps or tapers which were kept burning night and day before the 
images of saints. The lamps lately discovered were, however, most 
probably merely the receptacles for lights for the masons and other 
workmen, The walls of this magnificent church were originally covered 
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with paintings—some of a fine kind, some of very inferior work—nearly 
or quite all have been destroyed ; and it is doubtful if even any sketches 
remain. There were also paintings on panels, such as formerly adorned 
so gorgeously the Norfolk churches, They are referred to by Mr. Spence, 
in his excellent “‘ Guide to the Abbey Church ;” but it is probable that 
even their remains have now perished. Those in the Norfolk churches 
were not unfrequently fine works of art, and yet but few have been 
saved. 


Yorkshire.—The excavations now being carried on by Canon Green- 
well ard his friends have already been the means of accumulating an 
abundant mass of facts, which will eventually contribute to a better 
classification and understanding of the sepulchral remains on the wolds, 
which belong to, at least, three different epochs. 

Near Weaverthorpe, on the northern range of hills stretching from 
Malton to Filey, the discoveries made are of somewhat unusual interest, 
and are thus described :—1. The tumulus contained the skeleton of a 
female, laid on the left side with head to N.E., with the hands up 
to the head. The body was doubled up. Upon the right wrist 
was a beautiful bronze armlet, of the “snake-head” pattern—a suc- 
cession of oval swellings lengthwise—and quite perfect. Close to 
the neck was a delicate bronze fibula, of the bow shape, ex- 
tremely elegant in workmanship, which had originally had a tongue of 
the same metal. This had been broken off, and replaced by an iron 
tongue, fixed in a piece of wood which passed through the bronze coil 
of the fibula. On the chest was a necklace of beads, fifty-three being of 
glass and seventeen of amber. The glass beads were most beautiful ; 
they were all blue in colour, and ornamented (with one exception) with 
a zigzag pattern in white enamel. The exceptional one was larger and 
more globular in form, and was ornamented with annulets of white— 
identical with the glass beads of the well-known Arras find in 1817. 
In the mound were some potsherds, and a few flint chippings. 2. This 
barrow contained the skeleton of a female, with head to the north, laid 
on her left side, with hands up to the face, and body doubled up into 
the least possible space, being from head to feet only 35 inches. On 
the right wrist, in this case, too, was a perfect bronze armlet of the most 
beautiful description, resembling a delicately-formed cog-wheel, with 
rounded teeth on both sides, the rim between the teeth being orna- 
mented by three grooved lines. For exquisite preservation, delicacy 
and beauty of workmanship, high polish, and brilliant patina, this arm- 
let is not to be surpassed. ‘This was similar to the Arras finds, except 
in being more delicate. The skull was remarkably thick and strong, 
while the other bones were very light and slender. Below the hip were 
the remains of a plain urn of a peculiar dark-coloured ware. Under the 
body, and quite to the left of it, formed E. and W., was a hole or 
trench, 7 ft. by 4 ft., and 2 ft. deep, containing flint chippings, animal 
bones and charcoal, and numerous parts of a dark urn spread about. 
Among the bones was the core of an ox’s horn, which had been clean 
cut from the head. 3. In this was a doubled-up body on the right side, 
the head to the S.S.W., the right hand under the head, the left on the 
hip. At the feet were much charcoal, several fragments of pottery, and - 
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a few flint chippings. The fourth barrow was 32 ft. diameter, and 2 ft. 
high. At the centre, on the surface, was a body on the left side, with 
head to the N.E. The right arm down by the side, the fingers touching 
the knee, hand flat, the left arm extended from the elbow, hand also 
flat, and both with the palms upwards. Six inches below the body were 
many fragments of a peculiarly plain, dark urn. Four feet S.E. of the 
centre was 2 hollow, 3 ft. by 2 ft., and 18 in. deep, which contained 
much burnt matter, parts of urn, a thumb flint, and several flakes. 4. 
Four feet to the west was a similar but larger hole, filled with a black 
carbonaceous matter, the sides being calcined to a dark red colour. 
5. In the centre was a skeleton lying on the left side, contracted, the 
head to the S.E., the right hand up to the head, and left on the chest. 
A great quantity of charcoal was about the body. To inter this body 
a burnt burial and an unburnt body of a child had been disturbed, pieces 
of burnt bone and a child’s lower jaw being close to the intruding burial. 
Above the body were parts of a highly ornate “ drinking cup” and por- 
tions of cinerary urn. 6. The sixth barrow contained two skeletons, 
doubled up ; between their heads a small urn. As has often been ob- 
served elsewhere, this barrow contained a considerable quantity of black 
unctuous matter resembling decayed, as well as a few animal bones. 7. 
At the centre was a body on the left side, with head to N., and both 
hands upon the knees. There were one potsherd and some animal 
bones ; among them the tine of a red deer rubbed down into a pointed 
implement. . 

This group of barrows has been compared for a close resemblance in 
the leading features to those near Arras, by Market Weighton, excavated 
in 1817 and subsequently, by the Rev. E. W. Stillingfleet and Mr. 
Clarkson. They are probably of the first century of our era, the orna- 
ments showing the influence of Roman art and fashion. 

A large tumulus in the Mid-Wold range of East Yorkshire, was next 
examined. It had contained upwards of twenty interments. This 
tumulus was fifty-six feet in diameter, and six feet in length. A foot 
below the surface was found a large bronze rivet, which probably had 
belonged to a dagger, the middle portion of which was found near the 
centre, at about the same depth. This dagger has been a large, strong, 
and beautifully made weapon, with central and side ridges running to 
the point. This was, however, altogether unassociated with any of the 
burials, which were at a much greater depth, and presented an extra- 
ordinary line of bodies, buried in‘a great measure on a stone pavement, 
and, although laid in all possible positions, yet forming a line of regular 
interments. The bodies, many of them at least, had been disturbed 
since burial: a sort of rude order had been observed in their re-inter- 
ment, the bones having been placed in position, but in many cases 
wrong end first. A great number of peculiar features were met with in 
pottery, implements, and flints, carelessly thrown in, for the most part, 
among the materials forming the grave mound. Among these were a 
stone-pounder, hammer, or rubber, extensively “used” at one end; a 
very remarkable square (cube) flint, all rubbed on the edges; a long 
piercing implement of flint, twelve “ thumb” flints, two flint arrowheads 
of the leaf shape—one an exquisite specimen ; enormous quantities of 
potsherds of a peculiar plain black ware; part of a cinerary urn and 
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portions of a drinking cup; two handles of small urns, lying together, 
but no urns near ; a very great number of flint flakes and chippings, an 

several rounded stones, rubbed flat on one surface; one extraordinary 
stone utensil or implement, most like a cobbler’s lapstone, rubbed very 
smooth, and over a foot long; a great quantity of animals’ bones, 
broken for the extraction of marrow, and among them the teeth of the 
ox and the red deer in great numbers. In addition to these were, in 
association with bodies, a sickle-shaped bone implement made from a 
very long tusk of the boar, split and ground, and a hammer with a 
square hole made from the base of a red deer’s antler. These were as 
fresh (after drying) as on the day of manufacture. Of the seventeen 
bodies traced three perfect skulls show the long-headed type of a 
smallish people, supposed to be of the earliest date, and hitherto found 
buried with a peculiarly plain black pottery, and also with the arrow 
head known as the “ willow leaf” shape—a very delicate and highly- 
enamelled flint weapon. 


Kent.—A Seal found in Denge Marsh, near Lydd, is of some interest, 
both from its scutcheon shape as well as from the name of its original 
owner. The annexed woodcut, prepared from an impression supplied 
by Mr. H. W. Rolfe, shows it of the actual size. It reads 4+ S, MARTIN 
Ortiz. Mr. Albert Way, after remarking on its 
comparative rarity, as regards the shape, writes :— 
“This is, I should think, French. The name 
sounds like that of a quarrelsome fellow who gained 
the eke-name of Nettle. I do not find Ortie in the 
ample list of names given by D’Anisy, the only one 
I have at hand: but Mr. Lower gives us both Nettle 
and Nettles, as English names ;* and I prefer the 
more simple origin from the familiar weed, to seek- 
ing it, as my friend Fergusson does, in the old 
German Chnettili, a knight. The seal belonged 
probably to a French skipper, circa 1400, who may have been lost with 
his seal in the channel. I can only hazard a conjecture as to date from 
the general form of the seal. Escutcheon-shaped seals were, however, 
in early use, following the fashion of shields in each period respectively, 
and we cannot take up a book of seals without finding them ; for 
instance, Keineceius, de Sig. pl. xii. It was natural that persons who 
bore arms should place them on seals thus shaped ; and we find ¢argia, 
Scutum, &c., used to denote a seal proper. Here, however, no doubt 
the name may rather refer to the occurrence of a shield or a targe, with 
armorial bearings thereon, as device of the seal, and not to the scutiform 
fashion of the matrix itself.” 





ROME. 


Mr. J. H. Parker, who, at intervals, for some years has been investi- 
gating the antiquities of Rome, has communicated the result of some of 
his researches to the Society of Antiquaries. He had previously given 
valuable papers on ecclesiastical architecture in Rome: now he has 
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studied that of the great mural defences. Gaining no adequate aid 
from English, German, French, and Italian works, he applied to the 
classical authors, and was agreeably surprised to find that they afforded 
him the help he had sought from the moderns in vain. “ Their state- 
ments,” Mr. Parker tells us, “ are simple, obvious, natural, and true; and 
are corroborated by existing remains in every particular as far as remains 
can corroborate history. The much-despised first book of Livy is as good 
a history as it was possible to obtain of a period for which there were no 
written documents, and of which the history is, therefore, of necessity, 
legendary :—it is confirmed by all the authors of the time of the Empire, 
such as Aulus Gellius, Aurelius Victor, and, in many things, by Teren- 
tius Varro.” By this light Mr. Parker has been enabled to trace out 
and identify pretty fully the most ancient portions of the walls, additions 
and alterations, and public works connected with them. Pliny’s descrip- 
tion appears to agree with the remains yet extant. His thirty-seven 
gates, Mr. Parker says, “can easily be traced by remembering that 
there must have been a gate wherever a road went through a wall or 
agger. ‘The high walls of Aurelian are about fifty feet high, and are, 
for the most part, built upon an earlier agger, which was not more than 
twenty or thirty feet high. The gateway fortresses of Honorius took 
the place of earlier gates for better defence. These all have traces of 
the hoards, the put-log holes, and the doorways leading out on to the 
galleries. There is an ancient hoard remaining in use on the top of a 
tower in the Trastevere. This is the tower of the Alberteschi of the 
t2th or 13th century; but the old plan and mode of construction of the 
hoard is continued. This example is believed to be unique.” There 
can be no doubt but that the walls and towers of the Roman cities were 
provided with woodwork as a protection to the soldiers in case of a 
siege.’ In the south of France we yet find indications of arrangements 
for such structures, and windows or loopholes in the walls also. I have 
on several occasions pointed out the apparent representation of wood- 
work defences on the common coins of the Constantine family with the 
walls and gate of a camp or fortified town. 

Nearly opposite the Cloaca Maxima, on the bank of the Tiber, Mr. 
Parker discovered three large stone corbels, usually under water; they 
are sculptured into lions’ heads of Etruscan character; their object has 
been apparently to carry a large iron chain across the river, probably for 
the purpose of mooring the vessels lying at the wharves of the salt-works 
and the marble-works just below. These corbels were quite unknown 
even to the Roman antiquarians. Mr. Parker has forwarded to the 
Society of Antiquarians a large quantity of plans, drawings, and photo- 
graphs in illustration of his communications, which, it is to be hoped, 
will be published fully, as they deserve to be. 

Mr. Shakspeare Wood, taking advantage of an excavation made by 
some speculators, has, by the assistance of Mr. C. Cooper Wood, con- 
tributed a very interesting illustrated account of the discovery of a large 
building at the depth of some twenty-six feet below the present street 
level, which, from inscriptions cut into the walls, appears to have been 
the quarters of the seventh cohort of the Vigiles. The building itself is 
worthy attention for its peculiar architectural features. A good engraving 
appears in the //ustrated London News, with a brief but lucid account 
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from the pen of Mr. Wood, the prelude, no doubt, to a complete descrip- 
tion, which may be expected ere long. On each side of one of the 
doorways, which appears to have been the principal entrance, “ are 
pilasters of the finest red brick, with vases and Corinthian caps of yellow 
brick, supporting a pediment, the mouldings of which are richly den- 
tellated and ornamented in terra-cotta. The Corinthian caps, though 
of terra-cotta, were not modelled and then baked, as is the usual mode 
of making terra-cotta ornaments, but were carved out of the brickwork.” 

The inscriptions have been cut with the point of a knife or other 
pointed instrument, in round letters, not in italics as they are usually 
found to be. The greater portions are records of the soldiers of the 
Vigiles a body of city militia, serving, as the name implies, ail the pur- 
poses of a watch, and also as a fire-brigade. The general purport of 
these inscriptions is to record that the Vigiles there located made on 
certain festive occasions sebaciaria. This word has not been found in 
the Latin writers ; but its meaning, as Mr. Wood states, seems obviously 
derived from sebum, tallow ; and thus denotes illuminations with tallow 
lights, as distinguished from cerea/ia illuminations made with wax lights. 
The Vigiles, established by Augustus, were maintained to the fall of the 
Empire, as we find them mentioned in the JVotitia. The examples of 
the inscriptions given by Mr. Wood seem confined chiefly to the reigns 
of Elagabalus, Alexander Severus, and Gordian. One of the first reads : 
“Imperatore (the name of Elagabalus erased) et Alexandro Caesare 
Augustis, Grato et Seleuco Consulibus, Caelius Valentinus Miles 
Cohortis Septimae Vigilum Antoninianae, centuriae Tiberini, Sebaciaria 
fecit mense Junio votis decennalibus,” z.¢., “ The Emperor (M. A. Anto- 
ninus), and Alexander Cesar, being Augusti, Gratus and Seleucus 
Consuls, Czlius Valentinus, a soldier of the seventh Cohort of the 
Vigiles, surnamed Antoninian, of the Century of Tiberinus, made the 
Sebaciaria in the month of June, during the ceremony of the Vota 
Decennalia.” Others are even more curious and interesting. 

Mr. Wood, acting as secretary to an English Archeological Society, 
established at Rome, with Lord Talbot de Malahide as president, 
appeals to England on behalf of the funds. Surely when the Society 
shows such a good example of its activity and usefulness, it will not be 
allowed to stagnate for the want of money. It cannot take a better 
course to augment its income than by thus making public in England 
its archeological proceedings. 





Sctentific Notes of the Nionth. 


MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT DUNDEE. 
(Continued from page 522.) 


THE very comprehensive Section, D. (Biology), was divided into two 
departments: one embracing zoology and botany, the other anatomy 
and physiology. Anthropology, admitted to this section last year, was 
rejected this year, much to the disappointment of its disciples; all 
papers on anthropological subjects being dismissed to the Geographical 
Section. Dr. Sharpey delivered the opening address—the ablest dis- 
course of the day—and afterwards presided over the second department, 
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Dr. Busk taking the chair at the meetings of the first. Mr. Bate opened 
the business of the zoological division with a Report on the Fauna and 
Flora on the Southern Coast of Devon and Cornwall. He had directed 
his principal exertions to the crustacea, of which he described some new 
forms, together with several interesting larve.—Mr. Jeffreys delivered 
his fourth report on Dredging among the Shetland Isles. Six species of 
mollusca new to British seas had been discovered. The shells dredged 
from 170 fathoms of water were of such bright colour as to disprove the 
notion that colour is absent, or faint, in shells from deep water. Fossil 
shells were dredged at depths varying from 80 to 170 fathoms. A canine 
tooth and a shoulder blade, belonging to different animals, were found— 
a remarkable fact, inasmuch that, as a rule, bones are never dredged up 
at sea, being destroyed by some action which it would be important to 
investigate.—Dr. Morch read a Notice of Dredging, by the late Dr. 
Moller, off Fair Isles.—Dr. Collingwood contributed two papers on 
Oceanic Zoology; and Dr. McIntosh one, “On the Marine Fauna of 
St. Andrew’s,” which Dr. Busk pronounced to be the best contribution 
to natural history received at the meeting ; several members expressing 
a hope that Dr. McIntosh would produce a volume on the natural his- 
tory of St. Andrew’s.—Mr. Wallace, in a paper “On Birds’ Nests,” 
sought to show a connection between the plumage and the nidification 
of birds, in respect of colour; and some discussion followed, concern- 
ing the causes of the varieties of colour in fish, insects, &c.—Sportsmen, 
_as well as naturalists, should be interested in Dr. Cobbold’s communica- 
,tion on the entozoa of the common fowl and of game birds. Fourteen 
forms of internal parasites infest the fowl; while the pheasant, the 
grouse, the partridge, the capercaillie, and the quail are each liable to 
contain three or four species only. Dr. Cobbold had satisfied himself 
that none of these entozoa have any share in the production of the 
grouse disease ; for, he said, the parasites are as much in their place in 
the inside of an animal as man is on the outside of the globe. The 
Rev. H. B. Tristram said grouse disease was on the increase, and he 
attributed this to the slaughter of all the strong and healthy birds by 
sportsmen and gamekeepers. Gamekeepers were the most destructive 
vermin that preyed upon the grouse. A beast of prey, when it attacked 
a covey of birds, always struck down the last and weakest of the flock ; 
but the gamekeeper shot the bird that rose first, and thereby the finest 
and strongest of the covey were taken. In exterminating every animal 
and bird of prey from our country, we had destroyed the means pro- 
vided by nature for clearing the land of diseased birds. This was an 
extremely short-sighted policy, and produced effects the very opposite of 
those it was intended to produce. Had the buzzard and other birds of 
prey been left, they would have cleared out the diseased birds, and the 
grouse disease would never have gained a footing. By killing off all the 
beasts of prey, we had exterminated the sanitary police of nature. 

In the Physiological Department an important paper was given by 
Professor Bennett, detailing some new investigations to determine the 
amount of bile secreted by the liver ; and how far this is influenced by 
mercurials.—Dr. Richardson excited considerable interest by presenting 
a paper wherein he fully recanted his theory of coagulation of the blood, 
which has been for thirteen years one of the most widely-discussed theories 
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in medicine.—The nature of such papers as that by Mr. Dunn, “On 
the Phenomena of Life and Mind,” and that by Mr. Melville, entitled 
“Life: its Nature, Origin, &c.” will easily be inferred—especially when 
the inference is guided by the knowledge that no new facts or data were 
brought forward as bases upon which the dissertations were founded.— 
Many other papers of varying interest and importance were presented 
to both departments of this section. 

Section E. (Geography and Ethnology) seemed to be the most popular 
of the divisional gatherings. Sir Samuel Baker’s opening address drew 
a larger audience than any of its congeners ; it was a lengthy and com- 
prehensive one, treating of all phases of geographical science, and of all 
present and recent researches connected therewith. Of course he dwelt 
upon the probable fate of Livingstone, and reiterated his often-expressed 
conviction that he has been murdered; Sir R. Murchison of course 
expressed Ais conviction to the contrary, and, in a paper subsequently 
read, recounted the history and plans of the expedition that has gone in 
search of the traveller.—The feasibility of establishing a commercial 
highway between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, passing through 
Nicaragua, formed the subject of two papers ; one by Lieut. Oliver, who 
described two routes planned from a journey he had made during the 
early part of the current year ; and the other by Captain Maury, entering 
into the physical geography of the Nicaragua route, and pointing out 
various reasons why it should be preferred to the Panama route. In 
the course of his paper Captain Maury paid a high tribute to the wisdom 
and goodness of the late Emperor Maximilian, who, upon the suggestion 
of Captain Maury that the meteorological condition of Mexico was an 
important question, forthwith authorised the purchase of instruments for 
sixty-two stations, to be established for the collection of the requisite data, 
which instruments Captain Maury had purchased and sent out last year. 
He also called to remembrance that it was Maximilian who sent forth 
the celebrated Novara expedition, and who founded an academy of 
sciences in Mexico, and endowed it with an annual sum of 25,000 
dollars.—The Palestine Exploration report was read by Captain Wilson; 
from which it appeared that the following works had been effected— 
The construction of a map, on the scale of one inch to the mile, of the 
highland districts of Judea, to the north-east and south-west of Jerusalem, 
of the Jordan valley, about sixteen miles north of the Dead Sea, and a 
large portion of the plains of Philistia. ‘These surveys, accompanied by 
those made by Wilson and Anderson in .1865-1866, give for the first 
time materials for a correct map of about three-fourths of the Holy 
Land. At Jerusalem a very important discovery had been made outside 
the south wall of the sacred enclosure (Haram Esh Shereif), namely— 
that the live rock of the hill overlooking Kedron is no less than 53 ft. 
below the present surface, and the great south wall of the Haram has 
been traced down to that depth, making it in all 130 ft. high. In addition, 
the east wall of the Haram has been found to run on beyond the present 
south wall, and a second south wall has been discovered 20 ft. distant 
from that already known. At the northern extremity of the city, close 
to the Damascus gate, foundations of massive walls and of a tower have 
been uncovered, and Lieutenant Warren is at present engaged in some 
interesting excavations in the Valley of the Kedron, and on the site of 
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the Hospital of the Knights of St. John, near the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. The sum of 50/. had been expended upon meteorological 
instruments to be sent to various stations, in order that an accurate 
knowledge of the climate of Palestine may be obtained. Three other 
papers connected with the exploration were read.—The question of a 
canal through the Isthmus of Darien was resumed by the reading of an 
elaborate paper communicated by M. Puydt, giving the details of an 
exploration which had resulted in the discovery of a practicable route 
for such a water-way. ‘The course indicated was that which Humboldt 
had always said would be the one by which a passage must be effected: 
an unsuccessful attempt to open the route was made seventeen years 
ago; Sir R. Murchison did not look favourably on the present 
scheme.—Dr. Collingwood gave an interesting account of a boat journey 
across the northern end of Formosa, from Tam-suy on the west to 
Kee-lung on the east, embodying descriptions of Hoo-wei, Mangka, and 
Kee-lung.—The Lagoons of Corsica were described in a communication 
from Professor Ansted ; and the coast regions of Vancouver’s Island, 
British Columbia, and Russian America, by Mr. Compton. 

The Ethnologists had an active campaign ; Mr. Crawfurd led the van 
with five papers. (1.) On the Antiquity of Man, which gave man a vast 
age in consideration of the argument that infinite ages must have elapsed 
before he could make a permanent record of his actions, while existing 
monuments date back 10,000 years. (2.) Qn the Plurality of Races of 
Man, which was a refutation of the popular belief that all races sprung from 
a single family, and an advancement of the theory that the different races 
are really as distinct as are any of the closely allied species of the lower 
animals. (3.) On the Complexion, Hair, and Eyes, as Tests of the 
Races of Man, which argued that the hypothesis of climate being the 
cause of the varieties in colour, &c., is entirely erroneous, inasmuch as 
the Red Man of America is the same from Terra del Fuego to the 
confines of the Esquimaux, and from the shores of the Atlantic to those 
of the Pacific. (4.) On the Aborigines of India as distinguished from 
its civilised inhabitants ; and (5.), On the Animal and Vegetable Food 
of the Aborigines of Australia. The former papers naturally gave rise 
to repetitions of the animated discussions with which ethnologists and 
anthropologists have been for some time familiar.—Sir John Lubbock, 
too, provoked a hearty discussion by the reading of an interesting paper 
“On the Origin of Civilisation, and the Early Condition of Man,” in 
which he discussed the rival questions whether man was originally a 
savage, or whether from the commencement he was pretty much what 
he is now as regards mental qualities, and considered the arguments 
touching man’s retrogression. His conclusions were: that existing savages 
are not the descendants of civilised ancestors ; that the primitive con- 
dition of man was one of utter barbarism; that from this candition 
several races have independently raised themselves.—Dr. John Davy, 
in a paper “On the Character of the Negro,” endeavoured to set at 
nought the received opinion that the black is by nature a sluggard and 
an idler, and to show that, under favourable circumstances, and unen- 
slaved, he is capable of making good progress in the liberal arts and 
sciences. The assembled ethnologists thought differently, and con- 
tended that it was only by contact with white men, and through infusion 
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of white blood, that the negro had ever risen from savagery.—Major 
Stuart gave an interesting description of the Vlakhs of Mount Pindus; 
a race that there are fair grounds for believing descended from one or 
more of those tribes which, in the 5th and succeeding centuries, were 
driven from their homes on the Lower Danube by the incursion of over- 
powering hordes from the north and east.—Mrs. Lynn Linton -com- 
municated an essay extolling the high value of the ethnological materials 
collected in the Paris Exhibition, and giving deductions from the study 
of these upon the intellectual status and habits of thought of various 
races of man. 

We now come to a less enticing section, F. (Zconomic Science and Sta- 
tistics), presided over by Mr. Grant Duff. As usual, the papers here 
were more important than attractive. The decimalisation of weights, 
measures, and coinage occupied a large share of attention; the advan- 
tages of this country keeping pace with others in the adoption of the 
uniform system being still persistently advocated: the congress lately 
held at Paris, and noticed at the time in these pages, afforded additional 
arguments to the devotees of the decimal system.—Prof. Leoni Levi 
read a lengthy report on the relative statistics of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, in respect of Education, Wealth, Taxation, Crime, Consumption 
of Spirits, Savings Banks, &c. He stated that, as regards population, 
Scotland was increasing at a much slower pace than England, the effect 
rather of a lower rate of marriages and a larger emigration than of any 
excess of mortality over births, the rate of births being in both countries 
higher than the rate of deaths, while Ireland had a decreasing popula- 
tion; that in education Scotland stands in a higher position than 
England or Ireland ; that property is increasing faster in Scotland than 
in England and Ireland ; that Scotland paid not only a larger proportion 
of revenue now than at any former period relatively to England and 
Ireland, but more per head than England, and more than double that 
of Ireland ; that in proportion to revenue the relative number of mem- 
bers of Parliament for Scotland should be 78; that the number of 
persons receiving public relief in Scotland is less in proportion as com- 
pared with England, though much in excess of Ireland, a great difference 
existing in the proportion of paupers relieved indoor and outdoor in the 
three countries ; that the common assumption that Scotland consumed 
more spirits than England was unfounded, when the quantity of spirits 
in all spirituous beverages consumed was taken into account; that the 
amount in savings-banks per head was, in Scotland, 18s. 5¢.; in 
England, 37s. 5d. ; and in Ireland, 6s. 5d. ; that the railway passenger 
traffic was 23,400 per mile in England, 10,000 in Scotland, and 7,200 
in Ireland ; that the number of letters delivered was 28 per head in 
England, 21 in Scotland, and 10 in Ireland ; that, as a whole, Scotland 
appears to be advancing rapidly.—The utilisation of prison labour 
formed the subject of two papers, whereof Sir John Bowring and Mr. 
James Oldham were the respective authors.—Professor Rogers expressed 
himself forcibly on the prodigious waste of power in the monetary 
machinery of our educational system, and advocated a state examination 
into all educational funds and endowments, with the object of redistri- 
buting those which are not now fulfilling their purpose.—Amongst the 
papers on local matters, which were somewhat numerous, was an impor- 
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tant one by Mr. A. J. Warden, giving the history, progress, and present 
condition of the Linen Manufactures of Dundee. 

The transactions of section G. (Mechanical Science), are, to some extent, 
open to the same remark concerning importance and attractiveness as 
those of the preceding section. Professor Macquorn Rankine’s address 
consisted mainly of a catalogue raisonné of the researches which had 
been made or recorded at the instance of the Mechanical Section since 
1850. The papers were very numerous; but the majority of them, 
consisting of detailed descriptions of engineering works, could only be 
of interest to technical men, and then only when read in extenso. Rail- 
way and road engineering, steam cultivation, iron manufacture, naval 
architecture and life-boat construction, fuel consumption, elasticity and 
rigidity of materials, and wire-gauging, were among the many matters 
more or less extensively treated ; many of the papers have been, and 
doubtless more will be, printed at length and illustrated in the engineer- 
ing and mechanical periodicals, and to these we would refer such readers 
as desire to know more than we have space to tell upon this valuable 
department of the proceedings of this year’s meeting. 

At the concluding meeting of the general committee, grants to the 
amount of 2200/. were made for the prosecution of scientific researches 
during the next association-year ; some of the old committees were re- 
appointed, and several new ones were organised. The next year’s 
meeting will be held at Norwich. Deputations attended from Exeter, 
Plymouth, Edinburgh, and Liverpool, to invite the association to their 
respective towns ; but Norwich was chosen, as its invitation was of the 
oldest standing. Dr. Hooker, the Director of the Royal Botanical 
Gardens, at Kew, was chosen president of the Norwich gathering. 


“PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


We take advantage of the small space remaining at our disposal this 
month, to offer a few notes upon the scientific apparatus exhibited at 
the last and greatest of cosmopolitan bazaars. 

The display of philosophical instruments at this exhibition is note- 
worthy, but not remarkable ; while there is a good deal that is interest- 
ing to those interested, there is little that is startling or striking to an 
ordinary visitor in search only of the curious and wonderful. The 
number of exhibitors is about one-fourth greater than in 1862; and it is 
a notable fact that many countries never before represented in this 
class furnish “exhibits” on the present occasion ; for instance, 60 
exhibitors hail from Turkey, 10 from Egypt, 3 from Algeria, 5 from 
Spain, 2 from Natal, and one each from Nova Scotia, Liou-Kiou, Siam, 
and Uruguay ; all of which countries were absent from the scientific 
lists of 1862. It is true that the articles contributed by the generality 
of these are of very ordinary character, and seem to have been sent 
merely to show that science is dawning in those distant lands, and not 
with the idea of competing with the high class productions of more 
advanced nations. Another significant fact is, that the United King- 
dom, which contributed 162 exhibitors to the 1862 collection, is only 
represented, in the class to which we are alluding, by 29 at this year's 
show. Making all allowance for the circumstance that in 1862 English 
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exhibitors were at home, there still outstands a large discrepancy. 
More than one explanation can be offered to account for this ; one 
eminent English maker has given us as his reason for absenting himself, 
that after exhibiting largely at the last Parisian exhibition, in 1855, he 
found that his patterns were “ cribbed,” and inferior articles of his 
design sent into the market—a treatment he would not risk incurring 
again. Another maker has told us that, looking upon the matter as one 
of advertisement—the only business point of view from which it can be 
regarded—he foresaw no advantage in incurring the large cost of exhi- 
biting and the loss entailed by damage to his wares in transport, &c. 
It will be obvious to every one that philosophical instruments are the 
last things to require puffing, and that the purchasers of them are the 
last persons to be influenced by the circumstance that a maker has re- 
ceived a medal for his works. We take it that these two cases represent 
the majority of the English non-exhibitors. England is therefore badly 
represented in the scientific galleries of the Champs de Mars. Had 
she shown her strength she would have carried all before her. Through- 
out the whole circle of this class of exhibits, we saw nothing which 
could approach the splendid instruments—a gigantic theodolite and 
several transit instruments and zenith sectors—which have been made 
by Messrs. Troughton and Simms and by Mr. Cooke, for the service of 
the great trigonometrical survey of India. It appears that an attempt 
was made to procure the exhibition of these beautiful specimens of 
modern instrumental perfection and precision ; but it was unsuccessful. 
Amongst the astronomical instruments exhibited, the most important 
is an equatorial, by Brunner Brothers, constructed by order of the Vice- 
roy of Egypt for the observatory of Boulak, near Cairo, The design of 
this instrument is the same as that of the great equatorial at the 
Paris observatory ; its object-glass is 8-4 inches diameter, and its clock- 
work for securing uniform motion is very elaborate. This is the finest 
telescope shown ; but such great instruments as are to be found in 
public observatories are not things for exhibition ; they are made to 
order and built up upon the spot they are to occupy, and when once 
fixed cannot be removed with impunity. Hence the high precision and 
great stability of modern instruments must remain unrepresented at 
gatherings like these. It is true, models may be furnished, and this was 
done in 1855, when England sent to Paris a full-sized model of the 
great transit-circle at the Greenwich observatory; there is also a small 
model of the Paris equatorial exhibited this year. But after all, a model 
is an imperfect exponent of the merits of an instrument in which sta- 
bility and delicacy must be the chief points of excellence. A larger tele- 
scope than that above mentioned is shown by M. Bardou; it has an 
object glass of 9°2 inches diameter, but it is of a construction which no 
astronomer would tolerate, and it fell at the bottom of the merit list of 
the jurors, M. Evrard has a telescope of the same aperture, mounted 
In a style nearly obsolete, and generally unremarkable save for its size. 
The new system of making reflectors with silvered glass instead of 
metal specula is represented in one case, by M. Secretan, who exhibits 
such a reflector of 7°4 inches diameter, with an equatorial mounting of 
very simple and admirable construction. All these telescopes are by 
French artists. There is but one mounted telescope exhibited by an 
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English maker; this is a six-feet equatorial by Dallmeyer, and it is 
highly satisfactory to have to record that the construction and perform- 
ance of this instrument placed it at the top of the jurors’ trial list. In 
connection with refracting telescopes, we may mention some large discs 
of glass, for object-glasses, exhibited by M. C. Feil (Paris), several of 
which are partially worked. The largest of these is 72 centimétres 
(28°3 inches) diameter, 3 inches larger than the famous discs exhibited 
in 1862, and since worked, and now in course of mounting, by Mr. 
Cooke, of York. Foucault’s apparatus for producing uniform motion is 
also shown, the identical machine exhibited being destined for an equa- 
torial now constructing for the observatory at Lima ; this modest-looking 
exhibit bears the announcement that it has received the grand prix. 

Of portable instruments for geodetical purposes there is a goodly 
show, principally by French and German makers. A portable transit 
by Brauer, of St. Petersburg, forms a prominent feature in the Russian 
Court. This instrument is constructed, as many of its class now are, 
with a diagonal mirror and eye-view through the axis, a very convenient 
form, as the eye-piece is always in one position. The Astronomer- 
Royal lately procured from M. Brauer a transit, of which the above is a 
counterpart, for the service of the Greenwich Observatory. Ordinary 
surveying instruments, theodolites, levels, planimeters, telemeters, &c., 
are shown in good abundance by continental makers ; these, however, 
present nothing remarkable, except their excellent workmanship ; many 
of them are so placed as to be out of reach of close inspection. One 
exhibitor, whose instruments, by the way, are rather roughly finished, 
has been very careful to inform visitors that his works have been “ on- 
récompensé.” This inscription is boldly displayed in several cases in 
other classes ; whether from pride or from dissatisfaction the public are 
left to judge for themselves. Sextants and ordinary telescopes, as may be 
expected, are pretty plentiful, and amongst the former there are several 
contrivances for securing an artificial horizon. 

Amongst the meteorological instruments the foremost and most 
attractive is the meteorograph of Padre Secchi, the most complete self- 
registering apparatus hitherto constructed. Upon two traversing sheets 
of paper, which are changed from time to time, recording pencils are 
continuously marking the temperature, barometric pressure, direction 
and force of the wind, humidity of the air, and the amount of rain and 
time of its falling. A part of the registration is effected by ingenious 
mechanical contrivances, and much by the aid of electro-magnetism. 
This apparatus has been working at the Collegio Romano for several 
years, without any such derangement as a cursory glance at its compli- 
cations would lead one to suppose it would be subject to. There are 
other self-recording barometers and thermometers exhibited ; but they 
present little novelty. Professor Clum’s Aélloscope, already familiar to 
English meteorologists from having been exhibited in London, forms a 
conspicuous and handsome feature in the American department. It 
would appear that an Aélloscope Company has been formed to push 
this instrument ; but as its superiority to the ordinary barometer seems 
doubtful, while its cost is immensely greater, the commercial success of 
the invention must be questionable. Aneroid barometers are shown in 
numbers sufficient to prove the extensive demands that exist for those 
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valuable indicators. The exhibited anemometers are mostly on Dr. 
Robinson’s principle, in which the revolutions of a spindle armed with 
hemispherical caps, as registered upon a dial by suitable counting 
wheel-work, mark the velocity or intensity of the wind. Amongst the 
thermometers the most notable is one for deep sea purposes, which 
indicates changes of temperature by the expansion of metallic bars: its 
exhibitor’s name is A. D. Bache—we presume the late superintendent of 
the United States Coast Survey. 

Electricity in its practical application to telegraphy is well repre- 
sented, the finest collections of speaking and other instruments being 
those of Messrs. Siemens and Halske and the Prussian Government. 
There are, too, several exhibitors of electric clocks, the best specimens 
being those of Paul Garnier; but, considering the present position of 
this branch of electrical application, the display is poor. The electric 
light forms an attractive feature in the grounds during the evening ; the 
English lighthouse is illuminated thereby, and it is shown in a French 
lantern at a lower elevation. Both of these use Mr. Holmes’ apparatus. 
There are numerous contrivances for regulating the carbon points of 
electric lamps ; and some of these are furnished with opal glass globes 
to enclose the points and neutralise the excessive glare of the light. 
Rhumkoff makes an imposing show of electro-magnetic apparatus, 
induction coils, &c. There is Nollett’s apparatus, capable of producing 
a spark twenty inches in length, and Melloni’s thermo-electric pile, for 
repeating the experiments of Desains. The University of Coimbra sends 
an apparatus for converting dynamic into static electricity ; and Mr. 
Ladd exhibits his machine for converting dynamic into electric force : 
we did not see Mr. Wilde’s machine in the exhibition, nor any other 
equal to it in power. Amongst the more important of electrical instru- 
ments are some for measuring the intensity and quantity of currents, 
and the resistance of conductors, now highly necessary adjuncts to the 
equipment of a telegraph engineer. The less important but more 
curious electrical devices are various ingenious toys, birds, small gyro- 
scopes, heads of animals, &c., set as breast pins, and moved by little 
electro-magnets : these are the work of M. Trouvé (France). 

In the department of microscopes England maintains her pre- 
eminence in spite of the close competition of foreign makers. For 
power, definition, and mechanical construction, the instruments of Beck, 
Dallmeyer and Ross leave little to be desired. The binocular arrange- 
ment, which shows the object under view stereoscopically, seems to be 
pushing the the old monocular out of the field. Hartnack, of Paris, 
shows instruments embodying a novel principle ; they combine two sets 
of powers, one of which is used by immersion in water, whereby a con- 
siderable amount of colour, arising from refraction, is got rid of, and 
more light is transmitted. 

Considering the attention that is just now being devoted to Spectrum 
Analysis, it is a little surprising that there are so few spectroscopes 
exhibited. One fine one, however, is shown by Duboscq; it has six 
prisms, of sixty degrees each, with a contrivance by which they may be 
moved in combination. The same distinguished physical optician shows 
various apparatus for illustrating the phenomena of diffraction and 
polarization, and also an instrument for observing the fluorescence of 
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crystals. Analogous apparatus is shown by MM. Soleil, Seguy, and 
Alvergniat Brothers. 

Passing from light to sound, we remark a grand display of acoustic 
apparatus, sirens, contrivances for the delineation of sonorous vibrations, 
&c. M. Keenig is the exhibitor of these, and it is not too much to 
say that the collection is one of the most interesting features in the 
philosophical circle. A set of electrical apparatus for illustrating 
various principles of acoustics, constructed for the Royal Museum at 
Florence, is contributed by Sig. Magrini. 

Geography and geology are largely illustrated by maps and models. 
Well-nigh every country that has organised a national survey sends the 
fruits thereof, the finest collections being the French and English. Turkey 
and the United States are the only important countries having no 
national survey ; but a great map of the former, by M. Handtke, is 
exhibited in the Prussian Court, and an atlas, issued by a private seller, 
seems to supply the geographical wants of the latter country. Globes 
of all qualities and dimensions are conspicuous in every quarter of the 
building. A collection of the coins and monies of the world constitutes 
the material contents of the pavilion in the centre garden: and the 
weights and measures of several countries form part of this exhibit. 
There are also a few standards of length, and some micrometric 
apparatus for the comparison of standard bars one with another. 

In photographic apparatus the most marked advance since 1862 has 
been the introduction of lenses and camnleras for taking pictures in- 
cluding a wide horizon, extending even to panoramic amplitude ; 
several such are exhibited ; Dr. Diamond gives the palm to the pictures 
produced by J. R. Johnson’s instruments. Of ordinary cameras, lenses, 
tripods, teats, &c., there are plenty; one camera, for which a bronze 
medal has been awarded, has sides of non-actinic glass, and the photo- 
graphic operations are carried on within it, the solutions being supplied 
by india-rubber bottles. Photographic pictures meet the eye at every 
turn, and become almost wearying ; there are about six hundred exhi- 
bitors, each of whom, no doubt, has sent as many as he could. Eng- 
land, as usual, excels in landscapes ; the atmosphere of our island giving 
effects that are absent from the harder pictures taken under clearer 
skies. France and Germany exhibit the best portraits ; the finest of 
these being, without exception, the productions of M. Salomon, the 
French sculptor. These pictures have created a furore amongst portrait 
photographers, and with good reason, for nothing like them has ever 
been seen. It is true we detected evidence of “ touching,” probably by 
black-lead pencil upon the negative, in the lights of all of them, but 
independently of this, there is vigour, and depth, and richness in the 
pictures that no photographs ever before exhibited have possessed. M. 
Willéme has a gallery in the grounds for working his process of photo- 
sculpture, and some admirable specimens of this rising art are shown. 
M. Claudet exhibits one specimen obtained by a method somewhat 
different from that of M. Willéme. The exhibited applications of pho- 
tography are far too numerous to be alluded to here. 

Many makers exhibit mathematical drawing instruments ; for cheap- 
ness and apparent excellence the best are those made by Kern, of 
Switzerland, who employs 120 men in his manufactory. Several good 
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pantographs are shown, notably one by Gavard, which multiplies reduc- 
tions of figures, &c., and will draw or engrave the multiplied designs 
upon rollers for printing on textile fabrics. The same maker has a 
diagraph for drawing on a horizontal plane objects seen in a vertical 
plane, or in perspective. Of dividing engines there are a few, both 
for circles and straight lines, but they are not of such large dimensions 
as those possessed by some of our English instrument makers. One of 
them, by Guillemot, is provided with an arrangement by which a curve 
exhibiting its own error can be described. Some very delicate cathe- 
tometers, for measuring the distance between two points in a vertical 
line, are seat by French and Russian makers. Balances of precision 
are numerous ; they are mostly such as have been constructed by order 
of governments for the uses of cities and towns. Bourbouze (France) 
shows an ingenious apparatus for exhibiting the laws of falling bodies ; 
and Perreaux (same country) an instrument for ascertaining the elas- 
ticity and strength of wires. Professor Wheatstone sends his cryptograph 
for cypher writing; and General Arbuckle a “ pyrophylax,” an auto- 
matic apparatus for giving notice of a fire. There are vast collections 
of models, drawings, &c., for teaching the physical, natural, and medical 





sciences. 


Paris, Oct. 21, 1867. 


J. CARPENTER. 


NUG# LATIN#.—No. XXI. 


TOBACCO. 

FAREWELL, Tobacco! many a year 
I’ve held thee, it may be, too dear ; 
And, though our friendship now must 

cease, 
Yet, prithee, let us part in peace! 
And let not what was love of late 
By sudden change be turned to hate. 
I owe thee much : oft hast thou lent 
To lonely hours a calm content, 
Or brought to ease the laboured brain 
Imagination’s fairy train, 
While worldly thoughts and carking care 
Have vanished, like thy smoke, in air ; 
But since thy breath may noisome prove 
To my late-blossomed flower of love, 
Twelve years’ acquaintance here I sever, 
And bid thee now farewell for ever. 


Ros. WHIGAN. 


N. S. 1867, Vou. IV, 





IN HERBAM NICOTAM. 


HERBA Nicota, vale! mihi longos forte 
per annos 
Culpa fuit nimia te coluisse fide ; 
Sed modus est tandem nostro ponendus 
amori, 

Discidio tali sit procul ira, precor : 
Neu mihi, quod vultu nuper ridebat amico, 
Tam subitas odii discat habere vices. 
At tibi debemus multum: nam szpe 

dierum 
Mutabas placida tzedia leetitia. 
Szepe, fatigatee referens solatia menti, 
Phantasiz adstabat, te duce, blanda 
cohors, 
/Erumnzeque humiles tormentaque edacia 
cure, 
Se procul in ventos, fumus ut iste, da- 
bant. 
Sed ne flante tua damnum perceperit aura, 
Qui mihi nunc teneré fronde virescit, 
amor, 
Bis sex annorum communi foedere rupto 
Audet in zeternum dicere lingua vale ! 


W. Hatc Brown. 
Charter House, Oct., 1867. 
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MONTHLY GAZETTE, OBITUARY, &c. 





MONTHLY CALENDAR. 


Sept. 19.—Destructive earthquake at Canea in Italy. 

Oct. 1-4.—Church Congress at Wolverhampton, under the presidency of 
the Bishop of Lichfield. 

Oct, 13.—Enthronement of the Right Rev. William Alexander, D.D., as 
Bishop of Derry, in St. Columb’s Cathedral, Londonderry. 

Oct. 17,—Banquet at Manchester to the Earl of Derby and her Majesty’s 
Ministers. 

Oct. 18.—Garibaldian invaders of the Roman territory defeated at Nerola. 

Oct. 19.—Death of the Bishop of Lichfield, at Eccleshall Castle, Stafford- 
shire. 

Oct. 21.—Meeting of the King of Prussia and the Emperor of Austria at 
Oss, Bavaria. 





APPOINTMENTS, PREFERMENTS, AND PROMOTIONS. 


From the London Gazette. 





CIVIL, NAVAL, AND MILITARY, 


Sept. 24. Major John Terence Nicolls 
O’Brien to be Inspector-General of Police 
for the Mauritius. 

Royal licence granted to William Cor- 
bet Jones-Parry, esq., barrister-at-law, of 
Plas-yn-Yale, co, Denbigh, to use the sur- 
name of Parry only. 

Oct. 1. William Lowther, esq., to be 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the Argentine 
Republic. 

Oct. 4. Philip Francis, esq., to be Con- 
sul-General at Constantinople. 

Oct. 8. The Rev. William Roberts Beach, 
M.A., to be Colonial Chaplain of Hong- 
kong. 

Oct. 11. George Walter Grey, esq., to 
be Page of Honour to her Majesty, vice 
Paget resigned. 

Oct. 15. William Rose, esq., Deputy- 
Clerk of the Parliaments, to be a K.C.B., 
and Major John James Greig, late of the 
3d West India Regt., to be a C.B. (civil 
division). 


Sir William Fergusson, bart., to be one 
of her Majesty's Serjeant-Surgeons in 
Ordinary, vice Sir William Lawrence, bart., 
deceased ; and James Paget, esq., to be 
Serjeant-Surgeon Extraordinary to her 
Majesty. 

John Pope Hennessy, esq., to be Consul- 
General of Borneo. 

- Oct. 22. John Hilton, esq., F.R.S., and 
Prescott Gardner Hewett, esq., to be 
Surgeons Extraordinary to her Majesty. 

The Hon. James Terrence Fitzmaurice, 
to be Inspector of Prisons in Ceylon, and 
Lieut.-Col. Roland Macpherson, R.A., to 
be Colonial Secretary for the Straits 
Settlements. 

Earl Annesley, to be a Representative 
Peer for Ireland, vice the Earl of Mayo, 
deceased. 


MEMBER RETURNED TO PARLIAMENT. 
October. , 


Bradford.—Matthew William Thomp- 
son, esq., vice H. W. Wickham, esq., 
deceased. 
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BIRTHS. 


July 4. At Kew, Victoria, the wife of the 
Rev. R. Hayward, a son, 

July 10. At Yokohama, Japan, the wife 
of S. Locock, esq., First Secretary of 
H.M.’s Legation, a son. 

July. 25. At Bangalore, the wife of 
Capt. G. F. Blair, R.A., a son. 

Aug. 4. At Kussowlie, Punjab, the 
wife of C. P. Elliott, esq., D.C., B.C.S., 
a son. 

Aug. 13. At Poona, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Fife, R.E., a son. 

At Kirkham, the wife of the Rev. 
George R. Browne, a son. 

At Saugor, India, the wife of Capt. 
Scott, 7th Fusiliers, a son. ‘ 

Aug. 17. At the Mauritius, the wife of 
Capt. G. F. 8. Chambers, R.A., a son. 

Aug. 23. At Nusseerabad, the wife of 
Capt. Crowther, a dau. 

Aug. 26. At Valetta, Malta, the wife of 
J. A. Clifton, Lieut. R.N., a dau. 

Aug. 27. At Nagode, India, the wife of 
Capt. T. Norris Baker, B.S.C., a dau. 

Aug. 29. At Bhundara, India, the wife of 
Capt. H. F. Newmarch, Deputy-Commis- 
sioner, a son. 

Aug. 30. At Boorhanpoor, India, the 
wife of Capt. C. H. Plowden, M.S.C., 
a dau. 

Sept, 1. At Rampore, Beauleah, the 
wife of Major W. F. Fagan, B.S.C., a son. 

Sept. 2. At Simla, the wife of Capt. E. 
P. Gurdon, a son. 

Sept. 6. At Riverview House, co. Kil- 
kenny, the wife of Major R. 8. Warbur- 
ton, a son. 

Sept. 8. At Jamaica, the wife of Col. 
Chamberlayne, 3rd West India Regt., a 
son. 

Sept. 10. At Quebec, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Chandler, R.A., a dau. 

Sept. 13. At Bangor, the Hon. Mrs. 
Frederick Fitzmaurice, a son. 

At Montreal, Canada E., the wife of 
Capt. E. S. Burnett, R.A., a son. 

At Beckington, Bath, the wife of the 
Rey. 8. L. Sainsbury, a dau. 

Sept. 14. At Scaldwell, the Hon. Mrs. 
Arthur Douglas, a son. 

At the Clergy Orphan School, Canter- 
bury, the wife of the Rev. C. Matheson, 
a dau. 

Sept. 15. At Eaton Hall, Congleton, 
the wife of J. Coutts Antrobus, esq., & Son. 

Sept. 16. At The Cloisters, Windsor, the 
Hon. Mrs. Henry Ponsonby, a son. 

At Weens House, Roxburghshire, the 
wife of G. Cleghorn, esq., a son. 

At Cookridge Hall, Leeds, Mrs. Regi- 
nald Dykes Marshall, a dau. 


At Winchester, the wife of Capt. Per- 
cival, Rifle Brigade, a dau. 

At Edinburgh, the wife of W. Robert- 
son, esq., of Auchinroath, a dau. 

At Bedford, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Roney, a son. 

At Huntly, Teignmouth, the wife of 
Alexander G. West, Comm. R.N., a dau. 

Sept. 17. At Sherfield, Hants, the wife 
of the Rev. A. Gresley Barker, a dau. 

At Ashby St. Ledger’s, Northampton- 
shire, the wife of A. A. Berens, esq.,a dau. 

At Southsea, Hants, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Crespin, R.N., a dau. 

At Thornfalcon Court House, the wife 
of T. Marriott-Dodington, esq., a dau. 

At Oshkosh, Wisconsin, U.S., the wife 
of Lieut.-Col. R. C. Eden, a son. 

At Westcotes, Leicester, the wife of the 
Rey. J. Harris, a dau. 

Sept. 18. At Bath House, Piccadilly, 
the Hon. Mrs, Baring, a son. 

At Harrow-on-the-Hill, the wife of the 
Rev. F. W. Farrar, a dau. 

At Brantingham Hall, Brough, co. 
York, the wife of Geo. Miller, esq., a dau. 

At Weymouth, the wife of the Rev. R. 
ew rector of Chedington, Dorset, 
a dau. 

At Lutterworth, the wife of the Rev. 
Routh Tomlinson, a son. 

Sept. 19. At Bramshill, Lady Cope, a son. 

At 19, Cadogan-place, the wife of Major 
Clerk, a son. 

At Boultham Hall, Lincoln, the wife of 
Major R. G. Ellison, a son. 

At Chatham, the wife of A. W. M. 
Headley, esq., 30th Regt., a dau. 

At Chillesford, Suffolk, the wife of the 
Rev. C. G. Pickthall, a son. 

Sept. 20, At Wolverdington, Warwick- 
shire, the wife of the Rev. H. C. Courtney, 
a dau. 

At Clifton, the wife of the Rev. J. 
Richardson, rector of Sandy, Beds, a dau. 

Sept. 21. At Hereford, the wife of the 
Rev. Robert Dixon, a son. 

At 91, Lansdowne-road, W., the wife of 
Capt. T. Nicholl, R.A., a son. 

At Goldings, Hertford, the wife of 
Robert Smith, esq., a dau. 

Sept. 22. The wife of Capt. the Hon. 
Charles Eliot, a son. 

At Ventnor, the wife of Capt. Cowper 
Coles, R.N., a son. 

At Netley, the wife of the Rev. J. A. 
Crozier, M.A., a son. 

At Stanhope, co. Durham, the wife of 
the Rev. F. Duke, M. A., a dau. 

At Kimbolton, Hunts, the wife of Capt. 
R. Freer Thonger, a son. 
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At Belmaduthy House, Ross-shire, N.B., 
the wife of Major J. Wardlaw, a son. 

At Acton-hill, Stafford, the wife of R. 
Wyatt, esq., barrister-at- law, a son. 

Sept. 23. "At Great Malvern, the Hon. 
Mrs. Edward V. R. Powys, a dau. 

At Hartham, Wilts, the wife of the 
Rey. A. G. Atherley, a son. 

At Crewe-hill, Cheshire, the wife of 
Major Barnston, a dau. 

At Netherseale, the wife of the Rev. 
Nigel Gresiey, a son. 

At Willingham, Gainsborough, the wife 
of the Rev. Edward Hawke, a son. 

At Ealing, the wife of Col. R. A. Morse, 
R.A., a son. 

At Southampton Lodge, Highgate, the 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Wilkinson, R.V., a son. 

Sept. 24. At Cheltenham, the wife of 
Major Mossom Boyd, 11th Bombay N.I., 
a son. 

At Sandgate, the wife of Wilfrid 
Brougham, esq., 17th Lancers, a dau. 

At Tetsworth, Oxon, the wife of the 
Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter, of Lea, Kent, a 
dau. 

The wife of James Cookson, esq., of 
Neasham Hall, co. Durham, a son. 

At Plaistow, the wife of the Rev. Geo. 
Godsell, a son. 

At Lexden Manor, Essex, the wife of 
P. O. Papillon, esq., twin sons. 

Sept. 25. At Richmond, the wife of the 
Rey. E. Armstrong, a son. 

At Broughton, Skipton-in-Craven, the 
wife of the Rev. T. Evans, M.A., a son. 

At Mortimer, Berks, the wife of W. 
Forsyth, esq., Q.C., a dau. 

At Henbury-hill, Gloucestershire, the 
wife of the Rev. J. Heyworth, a dau. 

At Moore House, Edgbaston, the wife 
of Capt. R. Moore Peel, a dau. 

At Winchester, the wife of Capt. 
Travers, 60th Rifles, a dau. 

At Freefolk, Hampshire, the wife of the 
Rev. R. E. R. Watts, a son. 

Sept. 26. At Gibraltar, the wife of Col. 
Evan Maberly, C.B., R.A., a dau. 

Sept. 27. At Gadebridge, the wife of 
Sir Astley Paston Cooper, bart., a son. 

At 19, Cambridge-street, Hyde-park, 
the wife of Capt. Brandreth, R.N., a son. 

At Upper Norwood, the wife of Major 
F. E. A. Chamier, Deputy- -Commissioner 
in Oude, a dau. 

At Manderston, Perwickshire, the wife 
of William Miller, esq., M.P., a son. 

At Ellesmere, Salop, the wife of the 
Rev. John Peake, a son. 

At Chambers Court, Worcestershire, 
the wife of Capt. W. H. Stone, R. S. 
Gloster Militia, a son. 

At Nottingham, the wife of the Rev. 
C. Thornton, a son. 
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At Redland, Gloucestershire, the wife 
of the Rev. R. W. Vigors, a dau. 

At Bisley, Stroud, the wife of Capt. 
George Winthrop, R.N., a dau. 

Sept. 28. At 53, Eaton-place, Belgrave- 
square, Lady Hartopp, a dau. 

At Nursling, Hampshire, the wife of J. 
Boulton, esq., Lieut. 14th Hussars, a son. 

At 6, Beaufort-gardens, 8.W., the wife 
of Frederick Cazenove, esq., a dau. 

At Cheltenham, the wife of Capt. 
Christian, R.N., a son. 

At Stanton, the wife of the Rev. H. S. 
Dudding, a son. 

At Chatham, the wife of the Rev. Alex. 
Joseph, a son. 

At Barnston, Notts, the wife of the 
Rev. W. J. Pope, a son. 

At Windsor, the wife of the Rev. Edwd. 
Tapsfield, a son. 

At Dewsbury, the wife of the Rev. A. 
Drummond Wilkins, a son. 

Sept. 29. At Bridport, the wife of Capt. 
Geary, R.A., a dau. 

At 18, Porchester-square, Hyde-park, 
the wife of Capt. W. F. Grey, R.A., a dau. 

At Hannington Hall, the wife of A. D. 
Hussey-Freke, esq., a dau. 

At Walmer, the wife of Capt. Sparks, 
R. Fusiliers, a son. 

At Sandgate, Kent; the wife of Capt. 
R. Wadeson, V.C., 75th Regt., a dau. 

Sept. 30. At Naples, the wife of E. W. 
Bonham, esq., British Vice-Consul, a dau. 

At Nymans, Crawley, Sussex, the wife 
of Capt. Dearden, a son. 

At Berlin, the wife of Professor Hoff- 
mann, F.R.S., a son. 

At Copthill House, Bedford, the wife of 
the Rev. C. Robertson Honey, a dau. 

At Poyntz-field House, N.B., the wife 
of Capt. Munro, of Poyntz-field, a son. 

At 44, Norland-square, Notting-hill, the 
wife of the Rev. J. E. Symns, M.A., a son. 

At Chalbury Lodge, Weymouth, the 
wife of F. A. Weld, esq., a son. 

Oct. 1. At Hillmorton, Rugby, the wife 
of the Rev. C. Darnell, a dau. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Mrs. Windsor 
Cary Elwes, a son. 

At Horncastle, the wife of the Rev. 
Samuel Lodge, a dau. 

At Clifton, the wife of the Rev. J. 
Warren Napier, a son. 

Oct. 2. At Kevington, Kent, the wife 
of R. B. Berens, esq., a son. 

At Bowerley, Settle, the wife of the 
Rev. W. H. Coulthurst, a dau. 

At Milverton, Somerset, the wife of 
the Rev. James Dunn, a son. 

At Jersey, the wife of Capt. Hervey, 
Staff Officer of Pensioners, a dau. 

The wife of H. J. Marshall, esq., of 
Poulton Priory, Crichlade, a dau. 
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At Edinburgh, the wife of Major Cecil 
Rice, 72nd Highlanders, a son. 

At Dublin, the wife of Jas. Stevenson- 
Hamilton, esq., of Braidwood, Lanark- 
shire, a son. 

Oct. 8. At Frant, Sussex, the wife of 
Capt. R. O’Grady Haly, 84th Regt., a dau. 

Oct. 4. At Liverpool, the wife of W. 
Court Gully, esq., barrister at-law, a son. 

At Landford, Salisbury, the wife of 
Capt. the Hon. M. H. Nelson, R.N., a son. 

At Finedon, Northamptonshire, the 
wife of the Rev. G. W. Paul, a dau. 

At Northill, Beds., the wife of the Rev. 
Francis Pott, a dau. 

Oct. 5. At Pendrea, Cornwall, the Lady 
Elizabeth St. Aubyn, a son. 

At Ulverston, the wife of Myles Ken- 
nedy esq., J.P., a dau. 

At Fillongley, the wife of the Rev. J. 
L. Morris, a dau. 

Oct. 6. At Floors Castle, Kelso, N.B., 
the Lady Charlotte Russell, a son, which 
survived its birth but a short time. 

At Braxted Cottage, Brixton-hill, the 
wife of the Rev. W. L. Bell, a son. 

At Testcombe, Hampshire, the wife of 
Capt. Burlton Bennett, a dau. 

At Colomende, Denbighshire, the wife 
of Bryan G. Davies Cooke, esq., a son. 

At Belmore, Galway, the wife of Comm. 
Jardine, R.N., a son. 

At Taunton, the wife of W. Meade 
King, esq., a dau. 

At Manchester, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Macnaghten, 8th Hussars, a dau. 

At Chichester, the wife of the Rev. 
Geldart Riadore, a dau. 

At Paris, Mrs. Scott, of Gala, a dau. 

At Plumstead, the wife of the Rev. J. 
B. Wheeler, a dau. 

At Ipswich, the wife of Capt. Howard 
Whitbread, a dau. 

Oct. 7. At 21, Granville-place, W.,’the 
Lady Katharine Buchanan, a dau. 

At Aldershott, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Elgee, R.A., a son. 

At Greenwich, the wife of Thomas 
Geils, esq, of Geilston, N.B., a dau. 

At Greenham, Berkshire, the wife of 
the Rev. A. R. Hamilton, a dau. 

At Scarborough, the wife of the Hon. 
and Rev. A. A. B. Hanbury, a son. 

At Faversham, the wife of Comm. H. 
B. Johnstone, R.N., a dau. 

At Saltwell Hall, co. Durham, the wife 
of Alfred Oswald, esq., a son. 

At Stoke, Devonport, the wife of the 
Rev. J. W. Ridley, K.N., a dau. 

At Harrow-on-the-Hill, the wife of 
Major Thoinas Taylor, B.S.C., a dau. 

At Heath House, Cambridge-town, 
Surrey, the wife of Capt. G. Webber, 2nd 
West India Regt., a dau. 
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Oct 8. At Salford, Manchester, the wife 
of the Rev. E. Allen, a son. 

At 8, Leinster-gardens, W., the wife of 
W. S. Jones, esq.. barrister-at-law, a dau. 

At Averham, Newark, the wife of the 
Rev. J. Walker, a son. 

Oct. 9. At Great Maplestead, Halstead, 
the wife of the Rev. E. S. Corrie, a 
dau. 

At 5, Rutland-gate, the wife of G. Ward 
Hunt, esq., M.P., a dau. 

At Kirkstall, Torquay, the wife of A. 
R. Mullings, esq., of Eastcourt, Wilts, a 
son. 

At 61, Westbourne-terrace, the Hon. 
Mrs. G. Stopford Ram, a dau. 

At 3, Finsbury-circus, the wife of the 
Rev. F. Whyley, a dau. 

Oct. 10. At Somerville, Lady Ath- 
lumney, a son. 

At the Curragh Camp, the wife of 
Major the Hon. W. Forbes, a son. 

Oct. 11. The Marchioness of Kildare, a 
dau. 

At Benekerry, Carlow, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. A. W. Burton, C.B., a dau. 

At Heath, Cromhall, Gloucestershire, 
the wife of F. H. Cator, esq., a dau. 

At Newtonbury House, co. Wexford, 
the wife of R. W. Hall-Dare, esq., a 
son. 

Oct. 12. At 67, Grosvenor-street, W., 
the Countess of Portsmouth, a son. 

At High Leigh, the wife of the Rev. 
R. M. Freeman, a dau. 

At Broomfield Hall, Somerset, the wife 
of Capt. Loraine-Grews, a dau. 

At Horsmonden, Kent, the wife of the 
Rev. Horace Meers, a son. 

At Lamerton, Devon, the wife of the 
Rev. H. J. Philpotts, a son. 

Oct. 13. At Craigdarroch, Dumfries- 
shire, the Hon. Mrs. James Dormer, a 
dau. 

At Howe Hatch, Brentwood, the wife of 
Osgood Hanbury, jun, esq., a son. 

At Montgomery, the wife of the Rev. 
Maurice Lloyd, a son. 

At Grendon, Underwood, Bucks, the 
wife of the Rev. R. H. Pigott, a dau. 

Oct. 14. At 25, Chester-street, the wife 
of Lieut.-Col. Clive, a son. 

At 4, Clapton-square, Hackney, the 
wife of Comm. H. W. Comber, R.N., a 
dau. 

At Belvedere, Kent, the wife of C. T. C. 
Grant, esq., Yr. of Kilgraston, a son. 

At 36, Kensington-park-gardens, W., 
the wife of E. Leslie Lowry, esq., a dau. 

Oct. 15. At New Malden, Surrey, the 
wife of the Rev. C. Stirling, M.A., a son. 

Oct. 17. At Deane Vicarage, Lancashire, 
the wife of the Rev. F. H. Thicknesse, a 
son. 
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MARRIAGES. 


Aug. 1. At Port Louis, Dr. F. Guthrie, 
B.A., F.R.S.E., and Professor of Che- 
mistry at the Royal College, Mauritius, to 
Ada Amelia, youngest dau. of H. J. Smith, 
esq., of Fairwater, Taunton. 

Aug. 6. At Barrackpore, T. H. Mon- 
teith Brown, Lieut. 7th Dragoon Guards, 
to Adela, eldest dau. of Capt. Noble, R.N. 

Aug. 7. At Fort Beaufort, South 
Africa, W. F. Richardson, esq., Lieut. 
R.E., youngest son of the late Sir John 
Richardson, C.B., to Elizabeth Blew, only 
dau. of the late John Pym, C.E. 

Aug. 17. At St. Helena, Charles H. 
Fowler, esq., colonial surgeon, to Caro- 
line, fourth dau. of the Lord Bishop of 
St. Helena. 

Sept. 5. At Belize, British Honduras, 
F. G. Archer, Deputy-Assistant-Commis- 
sary-General, to Eliza Anne Isabel, eldest 
surviving dau. of John Brixtowe, esq. 

At Compton Bishop, C. H. G. Fitzgerald 
Dalton, B.A., youngest son of the Rev. 
Henry Dalton, to Amelia Mary, elder dau. 
of the Rev. W. Littlehales, vicar of 
Compton Bishop. 

At St. Ann’s, Stamford-hill, A. B. 
Letts, Capt. 3rd Regt., younger son of the 
late Rev. John Letts, rector of St. Olave’s, 
Crutched-friars, to Grace, dau. of the late 
Nicholas Sadleir, esq.,of Dunboyne House, 
co. Meath. 

Sept. 6. At Dhoolia, F. J. Mortimer, esq., 
Royal Bombay Horse Artillery, to Clara, 
second dau. of the late Major H. C. Morse, 
of H.E.LC.S, 

Sept. 10. At Alverthorpe, Wakefield, 
the Rev. C. Wyatt Smith, M.A., of Hey- 
wood, Lancashire, to Rosamund Swire, 
youngest dau. of the late H. A. Bramley, 
esq., of The Haugh, Alverthorpe. 

Sept. 16. At the British Consulate, 
Frankfort-on-Maine, and afterwards at the 
chapel of the Grand Ducal Palace, Darm- 
stadt, the Rev. F. W. Wetherell, only sur- 
viving son of the late John Wetherell, 
esq., of Parsonstown, Ireland, to Emma 
Jane Elizabeth, fifth dau. of the late J. 
8. Graves, esq., of Woodbine-hill, Devon- 
shire, and granddau. of the late Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir Thomas Molyneux, bart. 

Sept. 17. At Odiham, Hants, the Rev. 
R. C. Callender, B.A., assistant curate of 
Christ Church, Portswood, to Anna Jane, 
elder dau. of the late Francis Cole, esq., 
of Odiham. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Lieut.- 
Col, Andrew Clarke, R.E., to Mary Mar- 
garet, elder dau. of Charles Mackilsop, esq. 

At St. George's, Hanover-square, Cecil 


Webb Cragg, Captain Rifle Brigade, to 
Edith, only child of John Webb, esq. 

At Eastry, Kent, the Rev. J. R. Holmes, 
vicar of Brooklands, Kent, to Rosa Marga- 
ret, youngest dau. of the late James Rae, 
esq., of Walton House, Eastry. 

At Ballycastle, Capt. Francis Peel, R.N , 
to Henrietta Frances, only dau. of the 
late Major F. T. Boyd, of Ballycastle, co. 
Antrim. 

At Plymouth, Stratford Tuke, esq., 
Lieut. R.N., to Louisa Dorville, fourth 
dau. of Comm. Hutchinson, R.N. 

At Walcot, Bath, Capt. S. H. Williams, 
M.S.C., to Emily Maud, dau. of W. 
Sacheverell Coke, esq., of Langton Hall, 
Derbyshire. 

Sept. 18. At Woolastone. Gloucester- 
shire, J. C. Campbell, esq., of Glendaruel, 
Argyleshire, to Anne Helen Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. W. Somerset, and 
granddau. of the late Lord William So- 
merset. 

At Holy Trinity, Tulse-hill, John Edge, 
esq., baryister-at-law, only son of B, B. 
Edge, esq., of Clonbrock, Queen’s co., to 
Laura, youngest dau. of Thomas Lough- 
borough, esq., of Tulse-hill. 

At York, the Rev. James Raine, vicar 
of St. Lawrence, and canon of York, to 
Anne Jane, eldest dau. of Henry Key- 
worth, esq., of York. 

At Odiham, Hampshire, George Town- 
send, youngest son of the late Sir H. 
Scott, K.C.B., of Woodville, Lucan, Ire- 
land, to Charlotte Eliza, youngest dau. of 
the late T. Pearse, esq., of South Warn- 
borough Lodge, Hampshire. 

At Etruria, the Kev. C. Yeld, B.A., 
curate of St. Peter at Arches, Lincoln, to 
Harriot May, second dau. of Ralph Ste- 
venson, esq., of Sandon Lodge, Stoke- 
upon-Trent. 

Sept. 19. At Creiff, Lieut.-Col. the Hon. 
William Edwardes, eldest son of Lord 
Kensington, to Grace Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of the late Robert Johnstone Doug- 
las, esq., of Lockerbie, N.B. 

At Edinburgh, Henry John Coventry, 
esq., W. S., to Mary Jane Douglas, second 
surviving dau. of Michael Thomson Car- 
michael, esq., of Eastend, Lanarkshire. 

At Stifford, Croslegh Dampier-Cross- 
ley, esq., of Scaitcliffe, Todmorden, Lan- 
cashire, to Mary Eliza, second dau. of the 
Rev. W. Palin, M.A., rector of Stifford. 

At Plymouth, H. P. Darwall, esq., 
Capt. R.A., to Agnes Sophia, youngest 
dau. of Major-Gen. Trevor, R.A. 

At West Bradenham, Norfolk, R. Dash- 
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wood, esq., of Dunburgh-hill, Geldeston, 
to Emily Jane, second dau. of Major-Gen. 
Morden Carthew, C.B. 

At Sandown, Isle of Wight, Percival 
Downton-Malden, B.S.C., to Mary Eliza- 
beth, dau. of the late W. F. Brown, esq., 
of Dunstable. 

At Trinity Church, Paddington, R. B. 
C. Pulsford Foster, esq., to Mary Jane, 
elder dau. of Samuel Sturgis, esq., of 
Westbourne-terrace, Hyde-park. 

At St. Anne’s, Soho, the Rev. E. 
Huband-Smith, B.A.,to Caroline, youngest 
dau. of Edward Martin, esq. 

At Bitterne, Major James Michael, 
M.S.C., to Adelaide, only dau. of Oswald- 
Grimston, esq., of Mersham, Hants. 

At Tunbridge-Wells, the Rev. Edwin 
Palmer, M.A., to Henrietta, youngest dau. 
of the Rev. James Riddell, of Leamington, 
Warwickshire. 

At Didsbury, Manchester, the Rev. 
Richard Tonge, M.A., rector of Heaton 
Mersey, to Louisa Margaret, fourth dau. 
of the late J. Birley, esq., of Didsbury. 

At Ryde, Isle of Wight, Major. H. 
Evelyn Wood, V.C., third son of the late 
Rev. Sir J. Page Wood, to the Hon. Mary 
Pauline Southwell, third sister of Viscount 
Southwell. 

Sept. 20. At Regent’s-park Chapel, 
Henry Mason Bompas, esq., barrister-at- 
law, to Rachel Henrietta, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. E. White, of Tufnell-park, 
Holloway. 

Sept. 23. At George-town, Demerara, 
His Honour John MeSwiney, J.P., Sheriff 
of Berbice, and Stipendiary Magistrate of 
New Amsterdam, to Esther, dau. of the 
late Peter Hazeon, esq., of Oakley-square, 
London. 

Sept. 24. At Bowden Hill, Wilts, Am- 
brose, son of Sir John Awdry, of Notton 
House, Wilts, to Cecil Georgina, second 
dau. of H. A. Merewether, esq., Q.C, of 
Bowden Hill. | 

At Hanslope, Bucks, Henry Edward 
Bull, esq., to Caroline Florentia, eldest 
dau. of the late W. Watts, esq., of Han- 
slope Park. 

At Aberdeen, Alexander Cochrane, esq., 
advocate, to Mary Hamilton, second dau. 
- Very Rev. Peter Colin Campbell, 


At St. George's, Hanover-square, Edwd. 
Ellice, esq., M.P., to Eliza Stewart, eldest 
dau. of T. Campbell Hagart, esq., of Ban- 
taskine, and widow of Alexander Speirs, 
esq., of Elderslie, N.B. 

At Trinity Church, Paddington, John, 
son of the Rev. John Fisher, rector of 
Higham-on-the-Hill, Leicestershire, to 
Emily, dau. of John Scholefield, esq., of 
Birmingham, - 
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At St. Stephens, Shepherd’s-bush, 
Edward Alfred Hadley, esq., M.A., bar- 
rister-at-law, to Georgiana Elizabeth,second 
dau. of the Rev. W. F. Wilkinson, B.D. 

At Johnstown, Henry Meagher, Capt. 
Waterford Artillery, son of Thomas 
Meagher, esq., formerly M.P. for Water- 
ford, to Marian Olivia, second dau. of 
Francis Murphy, esq., of Kilcairne House, 
co. Meath. 

At Appleford, Berks, the Rev. W. J. 
Pickard, curate of Abingdon, to Ann, only 
child of the late Mr. William Humfrey, of 
Blewbury, Berks. 

At Tunbridge-Wells, Thomas Pyke, 
esq., of Hongkong, to Florence Alma, 
youngest dau. of the late W. A. Camp- 
bell, esq., barrister-at-law, and grandau. 
of the late Hon. Sir William Campbell, 
Chief Justice of Upper Canada. 

Sept. 25. At St. James’s, Piccadilly, 
Stanley de Astel Calvert Clarke, esq., 
Capt. 13th Hussars, son of the late Col. J. 
F. 8. Clarke, to Mary Temple, eldest dau. of 
the Hon. John Rose, of Montreal, Canada. 

At Baillieston, Glasgow, J. 8S. T. Dues- 
bery, youngest surviving son of W. D. T. 
Duesbery, esq., of Scalby, Yorkshire, to 
Christina, youngest dau. of the late John 
Leslie, esq., of Glasgow. 

At St. Mary’s, Lambeth, the Rev. T. E. 
Gardner, B.A., to Elizabeth, seventh dau. 
of Lieut. A. Macpherson, R.H.A. 

% North Dalton, Driffield, Augustus R. 
Grant, Baron de Vaux, younger son of the 
late Charles Grant, Vicomte de Vaux, of 
Vaux-sur-Soule, Normandie, to Maria 
Elizabeth, relict of the late Henry Woodall, 
esq., and dau. of the late J. Dowker, esq. 

At Goadby Marwood, Julia Cecilia 
Norman, youngest dau. of George Norman, 
esq. of Goadby Hall, to the Rev, J. 8. 
Swift, of Somberby, Grantham. 

At Quebec, George Tudor, second son 
of the Hon. George Pemberton, of Quebec, 
to Sophia Louisa, eldest dau. of A. C. 
Buchanan, esq. 

At Ramsgate, Robert Studwell, Comm. 
R.N., to Augusta Rose Harriot, eldest dau. 
of the late Constantine John Laisne, esq. 

At Rochester, the Rev. G. Whitelaw, 
B.A., to Annie Maria, eldest dau. of J. H. 
Hutchins, esq., F.R.C.S. 

Sept. 26. At St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, J. P. Clover, esq., M.A., barrister- 
at-law, to Esther Ann, second dau. of the 
late John Sparks, esq., of Clifton Hall, 
Cumberland. 

At Edinburgh, William J. Forlonge, 
Lieut. B.S.C., to Florence, dau. of William 
Forlonge, esq., of Melbourne. 

At Edith Weston, Rutland, the Rev. 
E. W. Holmes, of ‘l'rinity College, Cam- 
bridge, to Emily Clark. 
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At Northfleet, Godfrey Hildebrand, 
esq., R.E., son of the Rev. J. B. Hilde- 
brand, rector of Saxby, Leicestershire, to 
Margaret Anne, eldest dau. of William 
Lake, esq., of Gravesend. 

At Stibbington, the Rev. Randolph 
Knipe, rector of Waternewton, to Eliza- 
beth, eldest dau. of the Rev. Wm. Wing, 
rector of Stibbington. 

At Walton-on-the-Hill, Surrey, George 
William Marshall, LL.M., barrister-at-law, 
to Alice Ruth, younger dau. of the Rev. 
A. W. Hall, M.A. 

At Church Crookham, Hants, the Rev. 
George Mead, M.A., second son of the late 
Rev. T. W. Mead, of Studham Lodge, 
Dunstable, to Mary Sophia, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. A. Cottrell Lefroy, M.A. 

At Inshewan House, Donald Ogilvy, 
esq., of Clova, to Anne Sarah, second dau. 
of John Ogilvy, esq., of Inshewan. 

At St. Mary’s, West Brompton, J. W. 
Sherer, esq., C.S.I., to Annie, second dau. 
of the late Col. Edward Watson, and 
granddau. of the late Gen. Sir James 
Watson, K.C.B. 

At Madehurst, Archibald Levin, only 
son of Francis Smith, esq., of Salt-hill, 
Sussex, to Isabel, eldest dau. of J. C. 
Fletcher, esq., of Dale-park. Sussex. 

At Torquay, Charles Stukely Shuck- 
burgh, Lieut. R.N., to Elizabeth, only 
dau. of J. Ward Tomlinson, esq., Comm. 
RN. 

At Broadwater, the Rev. W. Neame, 
M.A., youngest son of George Neame, esq., 
of Harbledown, Kent, to Grace Isabella, 
re dau. of the late Rev. T. Wyatt, 

.A., vicar of Wroxton, Oxon. 

Oct. 1. At Exeter Cathedral, Sir J. F. 
Rivers, bart., to Catherine, widow of R. 
D. Eastcott, esq., of Camden-square, 
London. 

At Preston, Sussex, Vere Fane Benett, 
esq., of Fythouse, and Norton Bavant, 
Wilts, to Ellen, only child of the late 
William Stanford, esq., of Preston-place. 

At Earls Colne, Essex, Sidney Ellen 
Nell, dau. of Lieut.-Col. Marsden, C.B., 
of Colne House, Earls Colne, to C. W. 
Godfrey, esq., B.S.C, 

At Gresford, Denbighshire, the Rev. 
E. B. Smith, M.A., of Uakfield, Gresford, 
to Anne, youngest dau. of the late Major 
Harrison, of The Elms, Gresford. 

At Overbury, Douglas, eldest son of 
George Henty, esq., of Northlands, Chi- 
chester, to Julia, eldest dau. of Robert 
Martin, esq, of Overbury Court, Wor- 
cestershire. 

At Dublin, the Rev. Telford McDonogh, 
rector of Ettagh, King’s Co., to Frances 
Mary, youngest dau. of the late Sir H. 
R. Carden, bart. 
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At St. German’s, Cornwall, William 
Nicholas Connock, eldest son of William 
Marshall, esq., of Treworgey House, Lis- 
keard, to Alice Ann Grey, only child of the 
late Rev. J. Glanville, vicar of Jacobstow. 

At St. Paul's, Knightsbridge, Stephen 
Moore, esq., Capt. 63rd Regt., eldest son 
of S. C. Moore, esq., of Barne, co. Tippe- 
rary, to Anna Maria, only surviving child 
of the late Wilmer Wilmer, esq. 

At Trinity Church, Marylebone, George 
Henry Hewitt Oliphant-Ferguson, esq., of 
Broadfield House, Cumberland, to Cecilia, 
fourth dau. of the late John Labouchere, 
esq., of Broome Hall, Surrey. 

At Watford, Capt. Percy William Pow- 
lett, B.S.C., second son of the late Rev. 
P. W. Powlett. rector of Frankton, War- 
wickshire, to Wilhelmina Annie, second 
dau. of J. T. Rivaz, esq., of Watford- 
place. 

Oct. 2. At Dover, John Grey, esq., of 
the Parklands, Gloucestershire, to Eliza- 
beth, dau. of John Marriott, esq., of 
Dover. 

At Great Maplestead, Essex, the Rev. 
Robert Hart, to Mary Katherine Ander- 
son, elder dau. of the late George Sperling, 
esq, of Monks Hall, Essex. 

At Rathmines, co. Dublin, the Rev. 
Thomas Lyon, B.A., vicar of Kilbarron, 
to Mary Thomasine, second dau. of the 
late Rev. R. Mauleverer, rector of Tippe- 
rary. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Fus- 
tace, eldest son of C. F. Neville-Rolfe, 
esq., of Heacham Hall, Norfolk, to Emily 
Auber Frances, youngest dau. of the late 
Robert Thornhill, esq. 

At Ramsgate, Major W. N. Pace, M.S.C., 
to Eliza, widow of Lieut -Col. B. C. Hit- 
chins, R.A., and dau. of the late C. G. E. 
Ford, esy, Deputy Inspector-General of 
Hospitals, Madras Presidency. 

At Esher, Augustus Frederick, only sor 
of the late Augustus S. Perkins, esq., of 
Old Steine, Brighton, to Cecilia Marion, 
dau. of the Rev. Charles Clarke, of Esher, 
Surrey. 

Oct. 3. At Stowting, William Ruxtor 
Barlow, esq., Capt. R.A., youngest son of 
John Barlow. esq., of Sybil Hill, co. 
Dublin, to Mary Evelyn, only dau. of the 
Rev. F. Wrench, rector of Stowting. 

At the British Embassy, Paris, Gregory 
Colquhoun Grant, esq., Capt. B.S.C., som 
of the late Colquhoun Grant, esq., of 
Kinchirdy, Morayshire, to Constance 
Henrietta Georgina, dau. of Henry Alex- 
ander, esq., of Forkill, co. Armagh. 

At Newport, Mon., the Rev. E. E. P. 
Legge, B.A., of Litton Cheney, Dorset, to 
Jessie, eldest dau. of C. W. Jones, esq., of 
Newport. 
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At Wraxall, Somerset, Thomas Monck 
Mason, esq, B.C.S., son of the late Capt. 
Thomas Monck Mason, R.N., to Alice 
Portia, youngest dau. of Henry Wolley, 
esq., of Wraxall. 

At Thruxton, Hereford, B. H. Bulkley, 
Owen, esq., of Tedsmore Hall, Salop, to 
Emma Maria, dau. of the late Rev. G. 
Heywood, Rector of Ideford, Devon. 

At Wimborne Minster, Maurice Ber- 
keley Portman, third son of Lord Port- 
man, to Evelyn Harriet Lavinia, eldest 
surviving dau. of Major Portman, of 
Dean’s Court, Wimborne. 

At Upton-cum.Chalvey, Arthur Rotton, 
esq., Capt. R.H.A., to Mary Frances, eldest 
dau. of R. 8. Cankrein, esq., of Upton, 
Bucks. 

At Dublin, Geoffrey Joseph Shakerley, 
Capt. R.A., eldest son of G. J. Shakerley, 
esq., of Watcroft Hall, Cheshire, to 
Emma, second dau. of the late Sir R. P. 
Butler, bart. 

At Southsea, George Kennedy Shaw, 
Capt. 68th Regt, to Louisa Sybilla, 
youngest dau. of the late H. W. Ross,.esq. 

At Southampton, William Jolliffe Twy- 
ford, Capt. 23rd Fusiliers, to Emily, dau. 
of Thomas Bradby, Comm. R.N. 

Oct, 4. At Dublin, the Right Hon, Lord 
Louth, to Anne Maria M‘Geough, second 
dau. of the late Walter M‘Geough Bond, 
esq., Of Drumsill and The Argory, co. 
Armagh. 

Oct. 5. At Bedford, the Rev. J. H. R. 
Shilleto, B.A., curate of Hortington, Staf- 
fordshire, to Louise, eldest dau. of the 
late James Bowden, esq., of Bedford. 

Oct. 7. At St. Mary Abbott’s, Kensing- 
ton, William George Abbott, esq., H.M.’s 
Consul at Kesht, Persia, to Fanny, 
youngest dau. of the late John Sims, esq., 
of Norwich. 

Oct, 8. At the British Embassy, Paris, 
Charles, younger son of Alfred Casteliain, 
esq., of Aigburth, Liverpool, to Katharine 
Florence, only dau. of Major-Gen. Sir R. 
Wallace, K.C.S.1. 

At Longmarton. Westmoreland, Hugh 
Cuthbert, esq., of the Craigs, Greenock, 
to Anne, dau. of the late Sir T. Wilkin- 
son, K.C.S.I. 

At Brompton, Yorkshire, Arthur Lister- 
Kaye, esq , late Capt. R.A., youngest son 
of Sir. J. L. Lister-Kaye, Bart., to Eu- 
genia Bower, youngest dau. of the late 
Rev. J. W. Bower, rector of Barnslow. 

At Dover, Charles Bateman Prust, esq., 
60th Rifles, to Emma, eldest dau. of 
Major Murray Aynsley, M.S.C. 

At Weston-super-Mare, the Rev. Henry 
Stretch, B.A., curate of Clatworthy, to 
Mary Willing, eldest dau. of the late John 
Franklin, esq., of Bickeuhall, Somerset. 
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At the Catholic Church, Warwick-street, 
Southwell Trafford, esq., second son of 
Edward Trafford, esq., of Wroxham Hall, 
Norfolk, to Mary Geraldine, second dau. 
of the late Sir H. Paston Bedingfield, 
bart. 

Oct 9. At Hillsborough, co. Down, 
Lord Kenlis, son of the Earl of Bective, 
to Lady Alice Hill, dau. of the Marquis of 
Downshire. 

At St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, W.C., E. 
C. Colley Foster, esq, 12th Regt., to 
Marian Isabella, youngest dau. of the Rev. 
S. B. Ardagh, M.A., rector of Barrie, 
Ontario. 

At St. Saviour’s, Paddington, F. P. 
Labilliere, esq., barrister-at-law, to Ade- 
laide, eldest dau. of the late Rev. E. 
Ravenshaw, rector of West Kington, 
Wilts. 

At Cheltenham, F. Bernard Pigott, 
esq , of Eagle Hill, co. Galway, to Octavia, 
dau. of the late J. Raymond Johnstone, 
esq., of Alva, N.B., and widow of J. 
Harrison Cholmeley, esq., late of the 8th 
Huzzars. 

At Bathwick, the Rev. F. B. H. Bridges, 
to Margaret Laura, third dau. of W. 
Trevor Taylor, esq., B.C.S. 

At Leasingham, Richard Lewis, eldest 
son of Sir W. de Capell-Brooke, bart., to 
Mary Grace, eldest dau. of the Ven. Ed- 
ward Trollope, Archdeacon of Stow, and 
rector of Leasingham, co. Lincoln. 

At Cheeseburn Grange, Northumber- 
land, James Creagh, Capt. 17th Regt, 
eldest son of Major Gen. Creagh, to Annie. 
Young, eldest dau. of the late J. M. Tobin, 
esq., of Montreal, C.E. 

At Leicester, George Henry Davis, esq., 
of Mortimer, Berks, second surviving sor 
of the late Daniel Gateward Davis, D.D., 
Bishop of Antigua, to Laura Jane, third 
dau of T. T. Wright, esq. 

At Llantrithyd, Glamorganshire, Hu- 
bert Churchill Gould, esq., late 31st Regt., 
to Isabel Frances, second dau. of the Rev. 
R. T. Tyler, rector of Llantrithyd, and 
granddau. of the late Admiral Sir Charles 
Tyler, G.C.B. 

Oct. 15. At Lowestoft, George Constan- 
tine Edgar, only surviving son of the late 
k:dward Bacon, esq., of Ipswich, to Har- 
riet, eldest dau. of Edward Leathes, esq, 
of Normanstone Court, Suffolk. 

At Kingsworthy, Winchester, the Rev. 
James Beck, rector of Parliam, Sussex, to 
Caroline Janetta, widuw of Col. Edward 
Walter, and dau. of the late J. B. Bignell, 
esq., M.D., of Barnstaple. 

Oct. 17, At Great Budworth, Cheshire, 
Lord Willoughby de Broke to Geraldine, 
eldest dau. of the late James H. Smith 
Barry, esq., of Marbury Hall, Cheshire. 
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Obituary Memoirs. 


Emori nolo ; sed me mortuum esse nihil zestimo.—Zficharmus. 





(Relatives or Friends supplying Memoirs are requested to append their Addresses, in 
order to facilitate correspondence. | 





Lorp Kriyespown. 


Oct. 7. At Torry Hill, Sittingbourne, 
Kent, aged 74, the Right Hon. Thomas 
Pemberton-Leigh, Lord Kingsdown of 
Kingsdown, Kent, in the Peerage of the 
United Kingdom. 

His Lordship was the eldest surviving 
son of the late Robert Pemberton, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law, by Margaret, eldest 
daughter and co-heir of Edward Leigh, 
Esq., of Bispham Hall, Lancashire, and 
was born in London on the 11th February, 
1793. He descended on his father’s side 
from an honourable family in Warrington, 
and on his mother’s from a branch of the 
family of Leigh, to whose vast possessions, 
near Wigan, he eventually succeeded. 
His education was not of a character to 
prefigure his future distinction in life ; 
for he was at no public school, at no uni- 
versity, and he began his legal career in 
a solicitor’s office. Yet his scholarship 
was correct, and his taste for classical 
literature constant and unabated. It was 
not long, however, before his remarkable 
clearness and precision of intellect. began 
to give indications of uncommon ability. 
He read for the Bar in the chambers of 
his maternal uncle, Mr. Cooke, a distin- 
guished Equity lawyer of his day ; and in 
1816 he was called to the Bar at Lincoln’s- 
inn, Although only eighteen months 
elapsed between his call and the lamented 


death of Sir Samuel Romilly, then at the 
head of his profession, that time was 
long enough for the overworked leader to 
remark the rare qualities and great pro- 
mise of the youthful junior. Fifty years 
afterwards, Lord Kingsdown, himself a 
member of the House of Peers, intro- 
duced at the bar of that House another 
peer, Lord Romilly, the son of one of the 
first prophets of his own success. 

Pemberton rose rapidly into extensive 
practice. In 1829, having attracted the 
favourable notice of Lord Lyndhurst, he 
received a silk gown ; and for many years, 
especially, after the elevation of Bicker- 
steth to the Bench, he stood at the head 
of the Bar, in his own court, the Rolls. 
In 1841, upon the formation of Sir Robt. 
Peel’s Administration, he accepted the 
office, more onerous than lucrative, of 
Attorney-General to the Prince of Wales. 
In January, 1843, the death of his aged 
and eccentric kinsman, Sir Robert Holt 
Leigh, placed Mr. Pemberton in pos- 
session of a life interest in the Ilindley 
Hall estates, near Wigan, amounting to 
about 17,000/. a-year ; and he thereupon 
assumed the additional surname of Leigh. 
This income, in addition to his own large 
professional gains, raised him to affluence. 
He retired from the Bar, was sworn of the 
Privy Council as Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Cornwall; and shortly after- 
wards entered upon his judicial duties as 
a member of the Judicial Committee of 
that body. These duties he continued to 
perform for twenty years with unre- 
mitting diligence, but entirely without 
emolument, and with no outward re- 
cognition of his services except the 
peerage, which was first offered to him 
by Lord John Russell in 1853, and 
eventually conferred on him by Lord 
Derby in 1858. 

During the greater part of his career at 
the Bar, Mr. Pemberton sat in the House 
of Commons for the borough of Rye, and 
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afterwards for Ripon. He] was warmly 
attached to the principles of the Con- 
servative party, and to their illustrious 
leader, Sir Robert Peel; but he was de- 
void of that party eagerness and passion 
which impel men to play a prominent 
part in the House of Commons. His 
speeches were rare and unimpassioned. 
Perhaps the most remarkable of them 
was that in which he resisted the preten- 
sions of the House on the memorable 
privilege case of Stockdale v. Hansard, 
and lent his support to the maintenance 
of judicial authority. After his elevation 
to the House of Lords, Lord Kingsdown 


rarely took a part in the political debates . 


of that body. He gave his services to the 
judicial business of the House, although 
he never approved the constitution or 
procedure of the House as a court of last 
resort, and regretted his inability to 
correct its defects. But it was in the 
more congenial atmosphere of the Privy 
Council, where the practice and forms of 
proceeding had gradually been moulded 
and settled by Lord Kingsdown’s own in- 
fluence and example, that he has left the 
most conspicuous traces of his judicial 
ability. 

In 1858, upon the formation of Lord 
Derby’s Administration, the Great Seal 
was offered to Mr. Pemberton-Leigh (as 
he was then called); and, no doubt, if he 
had accepted it, his name would have 
added considerably to the weight and 
dignity of that short-lived Ministry. 
But he refused it. His singular modesty, 
his want of dash and self-reliance, his dis- 
like of outward show and display, his 
extreme shyness of disposition, and his 
indifference to the emoluments of office, 
rendered him averse to the honour for 
which other men have toiled their lives 
away. By some this refusal was attri- 
buted to. indolence; but indolence can 
hardly be ascribed to one of the most suc- 
cessful advocates of the English Bar, or to 
aman who would spend untold and unre- 
mitting labour to bring to perfection 
whatever he had undertaken to perform. 
Thus, the services rendered by Lord 
Kingsdown to the Duchy of Cornwall, in 
his capacity of Chancellor to the Prince, 
were of incalculable value, and resulted 
in placing that magnificent demesne on 
a totally different footing. The pre- 
dominant quality of Lord Kingsdown’s 
character was a fastidious refinement, 
which removed him altogether from the 
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common pursuits of fame and power. 
“No breath of popularity,” as he once 
expressed it, “ever touched his sail.” 
But, if he was sensitive to the short- 
comings and imperfections of others, he 
was not less exacting in all that concerned 
himself. Nothing satisfied him in his 
own productions short of the highest per- 
fection which he was able to attain. 
Many of his judgments were written 
several times over; all were revised with 
elaborate minuteness, In 1858, when the 
Great Seal was offered him, he had al- 
ready quitted the Court of Chancery for 
fifteen years; and, strange as it may 
seem, we suspect that the reason which 
mainly determined his refusal was a dis- 
trust of his ability to perform the duties 
of the Chancellor after so long an in- 
terval in a manner entirely adequate to 
his conception of their importance, Per- 
haps it is fortunate for the world that not 
all men are equally scrupulous or con- 
scientious. 

It would not be suitable in this place 
to enter upon a minute analysis of Lord 
Kingsdown’s judicial labours; but his 
qualities as a judge were held by those 
who sat with him in the administration 
of justice to be literally unrivalled. The 
mind he brought to bear on the ques- 
tions before him was deep, clear, and 
unruffied ; his patience was inexhaus- 
tible; his sense of justice and of right 
even more acute than his love of legal 
precision and accuracy. He searched 
and brought out the juridical principle 
of which the law itself is but the form 
and expression ; and he aimed at framing 
the decisions of the Court on large 
grounds of analogy andreason. The wide 
jurisdiction of the Privy Council was 
favourable to the application of these 
principles. Lord Kingsdown mastered 
with extraordinary care the complicated 
subject of the land tenures of India; he 
more than once opposed an insurmount- 
able barrier to the exactions of the Indian 
Government, and he taught the judicial 
authorities of India many an invaluable 
lesson of moderation and wisdom. The 
appellate jurisdiction of the Crown over 
the colonial courts of either hemisphere 
is now almost the sole link which holds 
together the British Empire. We have 
abandoned colonial legislation, we grudge 
military defence, but the Privy Council 
is still regarded throughout the colonies 
as the supreme expositor of the laws of 
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the Empire. That moral influence of a 
British tribunal is still unshaken; and 
its authority has in our times been largely 
augmented by the wisdom, temper, and 
equity which Lord Kingsdown gave to it. 
The war of 1854 re-opened, after forty 
years’ peace, the Maritime Courts of 
Prize. The principles of Lord Stowell 
and the practices of the last war were to 
be subjected to legal revision. In these 
questions Lord Kingsdown took the 
warmest interest ; and if the result of the 
decisions of that period has been to miti- 
gate the pressure of war on neutral States, 
and to substitute more temperate and 
civilized usages for the harsh practices of 
former times, no small share of the 
credit is due to the spirit of his judg- 
ments. Lastly, it devolved upon him to 
share in the decisions of those great 
ecclesiastical causes which are imperish- 
ably connected with the history of the 
Church of England. The cases of ‘‘ Gor- 
ham v. the Bishop of Exeter,” of “ Lid- 
dell v. Westerton,” “ Long »v. Bishop of 
Cape Town,” and “ Essays and Reviews,” 
were decided by Committees of the Privy 
Council, in which Lord Kingsdown took 
an active part, and they were decided in 
entire conformity with his views. 

Although the deceased nobleman never 
filled any prominent office in the state ; 
although he retired from the Bar a 
quarter of a century ago, and has since 
devoted his great judicial talents and 
legal experience almost exclusively to a 
tribunal which does not often challenge 
public attention ; although his whole life 
has been singularly retired and unevent- 
ful, for he was a man alike devoid of 
vanity and of ambition ; yet those who 
knew the strength and purity of his un- 
obtrusive career place him, without hesi- 
tation, in the very highest rank of Eng- 
lish lawyers ; and even to the public his 
name, associated with some of the most 
enlightened and important judgments of 
modern times, carried a degree of weight 
not always attached to names of higher 
official authority. 

Lord Kingsdown was never married; 
his title, therefore, is extinct. Of his 
property the larger part reverts to a de- 
scendant of Sir Robert Leigh; the re- 
mainder passes to the brother and 
nephews of the late peer. —7'imes. 

The mortal remains of the late peer were 
interred in the family vault in the chancel 
of Frinsted church, near Sittingbourne. 
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Sirk Tuomas Trovusriper, Barr. 


Oct, 2. At Queen’s 
Gate, Kensington, W., 
aged 52, Sir Thomas 
St. Vincent Hope 
Cochrane, Troubridge, 
Bart., C.B. 

The deceased was 
the eldest son of the 
late Admiral Sir Ed- 
ward Troubridge, Brt., 
by Ann Maria, daugh- 
ter of the Hon. Sir 

Alexander Cochrane, G.C.B., and niece of 
the 8th Earl of Dundonald. Sir Thomas 
was born in 1815, and having been educated 
at the Royal Military College at Sand- 
hurst, entered the army in 1834, as an 
ensign in the 73rd Regiment. In 1836 
he was promoted to a lieutenancy in the 
7th Royal Fusiliers, in which regiment he 
obtained his company in 1842, and in 
1850 became major of his regiment. On 
the outbreak of the war against Russia he 
was called with his regiment to take part 
in the Eastern campaign. He was present 
at the battle of the Alma with the Light 
Division, under General Sir George Brown, 
and under the fiercest fire headed the 
storming party in ascending the heights. 
Fortunately, on that occasion he escaped 
injury, although many of his gallant 
friends were shot down by the enemy. 
He accompanied his regiment to Sebas- 
topol, and took part in all the active 
operations of his division till the battle 
of Inkerman. On that day he was the 
field-officer of the 1st brigade of the Light 
Division, and had charge of the outposts 
of the five-gun battery, one of the most 
important points of defence. On the 
morning of the 5th of November, at break 
of day, the enemy were found ascending 
againstthe battery. The fire of the Russians 
had created sad havoc against our soldiers, 
and the fire kept up by those within the 
battery induced the enemy to concentrate 
all their power of attack on that point. 
The struggle was desperate, and Sir 
Thomas was most seriously wounded by a 
shot, which carried off his right leg and 
left foot. Notwithstanding his wounds, 
he asked to remain close to the gun where 
he had fallen, and requested those by 
him to elevate his limbs against the gun 
carriage, for it was feared at the time he 
might bleed to death. For two hours he 
remained in that wounded state. The 
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battle was then over, and Sir Thomas was 
conveyed to the hospital. His coolness and 
self-possession excited the highest admi- 
ration of his comrades. Owing to his 
disablement, he returned home, and 
landed at Portsmouth early in May, 1855. 
He was rewarded for his gallantry at 
Inkerman by being made a colonel in the 
army; nominated a Commander of the 
Order of the Bath; and, as a high and 
distinctive mark of her Majesty’s apprecia- 
tion of his gallantry, appointed an aide- 
de-camp to the Queen, At the presenta- 
tion, on the parade in St. James’s Park, 
of the medals for service in the Crimea, 
by her Majesty, on the 18th of May, 1855, he 
was one of two officers of infantry who were 
drawn up in wheel-chairs, to receive the 
Victoria Cross, and at the same time her 
Majesty appointed him one of her aides- 
de-camp. Notwithstanding his disabled 
state, he accepted the office of Director- 
General of Army Clothing in the same 
year, 1855. On the abolition of that office 
in February, 1857, he was appointed one 
of the deputy adjutant-generals at head- 
quarters (for the Clothing Department), 
which appointment he held up to the 
time of his death. 

The late Sir Thomas Troubridge, who 
succeeded to the title as 3rd baronet on the 
death of his father in 1852, married, in 
1855, Louisa Jane, daughter of Daniel 
Gurney, Esq., of North Runcton, Norfolk, 
and granddaughter of William, 15th Earl 
of Erroll; but was left a widower on the 
29th of August last (see p. 543, ante). His 
eldest son, Thomas Herbert Cochrane, who 
succeeds to the baronetcy, was bornin 1860. 

The deceased was buried at Kensal- 
Green Cemetery, the funeral being of a 
strictly private nature. 


Tue Hon. Sir F. Bruceg, G.C.B. 


Sept. 19. At Bos- 
ton, U.S., aged 53, the 
Hon. Sir Frederick 
Wm. Adolphus Bruce, 
G.C.B. 

The deceased was 
the youngest of the 
three sons of Thomas, 
7th Earl of Elgin, by 
his second wife Eliza- 
beth, youngest daugh- 
ter of James Town- 

shend Oswald,-Esq., of Dunnikier, co. 
Fife. He was born. April 14, 1814, 
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and in February, 1842, he was attached 
to the late Lord Ashburton’s special 
mission to Washington for defining 
the boundaries between the United 
States and the British American pos- 
sessions, and for suppressing the slave- 
trade, and for giving up fugitive criminals, 
and returned to England with Lord Ash- 
burton in September that year. In 1844 
he was appointed colonial secretary at 
Hong Kong, which appointment he held 
till 1846, when in June that year he pro- 
ceeded to Newfoundland as lieutenant- 
governor. His next appointment, July, 
1847, was that of consul-general in the 
Republic of Bolivia; and in the following 
year he was accredited as Chargé d’ Affaires. 
In August, 1851, he was appointed Chargé 
d’A ffaires to the Oriental Republic of the 
Uruguay, which appointment he filled up 
to August, 1853, when he was appointed 
agent and consul-general in Egypt in the 
place of the Hon. C. A. Murray. On his 
brother, the late Earl of Elgin, being 
appointed Ambassador Extraordinary to 
China, he accompanied him in his special 
mission as principal secretary. He brought 
home the treaty with China signed at 
Tientsin in June, 1858, and was rewarded 
for that service by being made a Com- 
panion of the Order of the Bath. His 
experience and diplomatic tact were 
thoroughly appreciated by the Home 
Government, for he was appointed in 
December, 1858, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Em- 
peror of ‘China, and in March following 
was appointed Chief Superintendent of 
British Trade in that country. His mission 
was prevented from proceeding to Pekin 
by the opposition made by the Chinese, 
when the Taku Forts in the Peiho were 
attacked, June 25, 1859, by the British 
forces, The mission returned to Shanghae, 
where it remained till after the conclusion 
of hostilities, and the exchange of the 
ratifications of the Treaty of June 26, 
1858, at Pekin, Oct. 24, 1860. He pro- 
ceeded to Pekin, Nov. 7, 1860, but with- 
drew to Tientsin for the winter, whilst 
arrangements were being made for putting 
a residence in proper order for his re- 
ception. The mission was established at 
Pekin, March 26, 1861; but it was not 
till April 2, that Sir Frederick Bruce, 
paid a visit to Prince Kung. In 1865, on 
Lord Lyons being removed from Wash- 
ington to Constantinople, he was selected 
by the Earl of Clarendon to fill the im- 
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portant and delicate office of British 
representative at Washington. During 
the time he had filled that appointment 
there is every reason to believe that he 
strenuously endeavoured to preserve the 
most cordial relations between both coun- 
tries. Sir Frederick was made a Knight 
Commander of the civil division of the 
Order of the Bath in 1862, and received 
the Grand Cross of the Order in 1865. 

He lived and died unmarried. The 
American press speak in highly eulogistic 
terms of the amiable personal qualities of 
the deceased gentleman, and of the able 
and popular manner in which he exer- 
cised his ministerial functions. Flags 
were displayed at half mast on all the 
departmental buildings at Washington, 
and by national order upon Govern- 
ment buildings and the shipping at 
Boston. 

The remains of the deceased were em- 
balmed, and conveyed to England for 
intcrment ; he was buried at Dunfermline 
Abbey on the 8th Oct. 


Tue Riegut Hon. F. Buacksurys. 


Sept. 17. At Rathfarnham Castle, co. 
Dublin, aged 85, the Right Hon. Francis 
Blackburne, late Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land. 

The deceased was the eldest son of 
the late Richard Blackburne, Esq., of 
Great Foot’s Town, co. Meath (who died 
in 1798) by Elizabeth, daughter of Francis 
Hopkins, Esq., a descendant of Dr. 
Ezekiel Hopkins, who was bishop of 
Derry during the famous siege. He was 
born at Foot’s Town in 1782, and edu- 
cated at the school of the late Rev. 
William White, at Dublin. In 1798 he 
entered the University of Dublin as a 
student, where he won a scholarship, a 
gold medal, and other distinctions; he 
graduated B.A. in 1803, and proceeded 
M.A. in 1806; and he was also a member 
of the old Historical Society. In 1805 
he was called to the bar, made a success- 
ful start, and in 1822 the extent of his 
practice and the position to which he had 
attained justified his investiture with the 
dignity of king’s counsel. In 1823 he 
was appointed to act as judge in the 
counties of Limerick and Clare, under 
the administration of Lord Wellesley, to 
enforce the Insurrection Act, and so con- 
tinued until 1825, gaining the attach- 
ment of all parties by the impartiality of 
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his conduct. Under the ministry of Earl 
Grey he was made Attorney-General in 
1830, a period of great excitement and 
peril, which demanded the possession of 
the highest qualities in such an office. 
He proved himself in all respects equal 
to the emergency, and vindicated the 
law with firmness and vigour, tempered 
by judicious moderation. He remained 
in office under the brief administration of 
Sir Robert Peel, in 1834-5, but retired 
with his chief in 1835. On the return 
of the Conservative Ministry to power 
in 1841, he was reinstated in the office 
of Attorney-General, and in the fol- 
lowing year, on the death of Sir Michael 
O’Loghlen, was promoted to thé office of 
Master of the Rolls. In 1846 he was 
transferred to the Chief Justiceship of the 
Queen’s Bench, and in that capacity pre- 
sided at the special commission which 
tried Mr. Smith O’Brien and his associates 
in the rebellion of 1848. In February, 
1852, the Derby administration came into 
power, and he was then promoted to the 
office of Lord Chancellor, which he 
vacated on the retirement of his friends. 
Mr. Blackburne continued unattached 
until 1856, when the office of Lord Jus- 
tice of Appeal in Chancery was created, 
and the government of Lord Palmerston 
did not allow political considerations to 
outweigh their sense of his eminent fit- 
ness for it. He retained it until the re- 
turn of the Derby ministry to power, 
when he was induced to accept the 
great seal again, although it involved a 
serious sacrifice. Early in the present 
year, owing to his failing health, he re- 
signed the office, and retired into private 
life. He was distinguished at the bar and 
on the bench for the clear, calm, and terse 
style of his arguments and judgments. 
He possessed in an eminent degree, the 
power of extracting the essence of law or 
fact, divesting a case of extrinsic and 
embarrassing matter, and presenting it 
in a concise, simple, and convincing 
form. He retained his mental faculties 
in full vigour to the close of his judicial 
life. , 

Mr. Blackburne married, in 1809, Jane, 
daughter of William Martley, Esq., of 
Ballyfallen, co. Meath, by whom he has 
left issue three sons and two daughters. 

The deceased was interred in Mount 
Jerome Cemetery, near Dublin; a very 
large cortége, extending half-a-mile, fol- 
lowed the hearse. 














ar] Tue Rev. N. Devereux, D.D. 

be P  Sept.12. At Bally- 
of rankin House, co. 
ce. Wexford, aged 67, 
nal the Rev. Nicholas 
he Devereux, D.D., ree- 
ed tor and prebendary 
ed of Kilrush, and 
of rural dean. 

od The deceased was 
mn the eldest son of the 
- late John Deve- 
8c reux Esq., of Bally- 
1. rankin House (Maj. 
ol of the Wexford Militia), by Anna 
of Statina, daughter and co-heiress of 
" Hyacinth Daly, of Killimer Castle, co. 
" Galway ; he was born at Jersey in 1799, 


4 and at the age of 14 was gazetted toa 
h lieutenancy in the Wexford Militia. Dr. 
" Devereux was educated at Kilkenny Col- 
lege, of which the Rev. Dr. O'Callaghan 
was then head master, and in 1818 he 
entered Trinity College, Dublin, as a 
Fellow Commoner, whence he graduated 
B.A. in 1821, M.A. in 1832, and D.D. in 
1853. 

Shortly after taking holy orders he 
was presented to the living of Ematris, 
in the diocese of Clogher, and appointed 
private chaplain to the late Marquis of 
Ely. Here he remained for upwards of 
twenty years, faithfully and assiduously 
discharging his duties as pastor to a large 
and important congregation. On his 
translation, in the year 1846, to the 
valuable living of N. T. Butler, he was 
presented by the parishioners of Ematris 
with an address, accompanied by a mas- 
sive silver salver, as a testimonial of their 
affection and regard. 

By a series of exchanges he was suc- 
cessful in obtaining, in 1849, what was 
the object of his ambition, the parish of 
Kilrush, in the diocese of Ferns, in which 
the family estate is situate. Here he 
remained till his death, and was buried in 
the family vault at Kilrush. The late Dr. 
Devereux married, in 1833, Maria, second 
daughter of John Harward Jessop, Esq., 
of Doory Hall, co. Longford, and grand- 
daughter of the late Sir Frederick Flood, 
Bart., by whom he has left surviving 
issue five sons and two daughters. He 
is succeeded in his estate by his eldest 
son, John Daly, barrister-at-law, and a 
magistrate for co. Wexford, who was 
born in 1834, 
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Prorgssor BrRanpis. 


July 24. At Bonn, Prussia, aged 77, 
Christian Auguste Brandis, Professor of 
Philosophy. : 

The deceased was the son of a physician, 
and was born at Hilderheim, Hanover, in 
1790. His early education was received 
in his native town, but he subsequently 
entered the Universities of Kiel and 
Gottingen, where he applied himself more 
particularly to the study of philosophy. 
After taking his degree, he established 
himself as a private tutor at Copenhagen, 
and succeeded in forming a friendship 
with Niebuhr, the Roman historian. In 
1816 he went to Berlin, and was induced 
to give up his studies for a time and ac- 
cept the post of Secretary of Legation to 
Niebuhr, who was appointed Prussian 
Ambassador at Rome. He shortly after- 
wards returned to Berlin, at the solicita- 
tion of the Berlin Academy, and assisted 
in preparing a critical edition of the 
works of Aristotle. His first work, entitled 
“ Metaphysik des Aristoteles,” was pub- 
lished in 1822, at Bonn, where he had 
been made professor of philosophy in 1821. 
Between that year and 1837, Brandis far- 
nished contributions to the “ Rheinisches 
Museum fiir Jurisprudenz, Philologie, 
Geschichte und Griechische Philosophie,” 
and wrote various essays on philosophy ; 
but in 1837 his services were enlisted in 
public affairs by Otho of Bavaria, King 
of Greece. He lived to see the end of 
the reign he had helped to inaugurate, 
and he outlived the king, his master, by 
only a few weeks. The chief literary work 
of Brandis was his “ Handbuck des Ges- 
chichte der Griechische und Rémschen 
Philosophie,” the publication of which ex- 
tended over a long series of years, and 
was brought to a close in 1864. Besides 
fulfilling his duties as a professor in the 
University of Bonn, which he continued 
to perform until the autumn of 1866, 
Brandis also wrote detached treatises on 
the Organon, on the Metaphysics of Aris- 
totle, and a more popular work on the 
development of the old philosophy, and 
its growth in the Roman empire. 





Dr. VERON. 


Sept. 27. At Paris, aged 69, Dr. Louis 
Désiré Véron. 

The deceased was the son of astationer, 
and was born in Paris in 1798. He was 
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educated for the medical profession ; but, 
subsequently giving up medicine, took to 
journalism, theatricals, and politics. A 
fellow-student of Doctors Audral and 
Velpeau, he attained his doctor's degree 
in 1823, after having studied under Pro- 
fessors Dupuytrus, Chomel, and Rich- 
eraud, as an entered pupil in the hospitals 
successively of La Charité, St. Louis, and 
the Enfants-Trouvés; a year afterwards 
he became the doctor to the royal mu- 
seums, thereby obtaining no small amount 
of notoriety in consequence of the attacks 
made by the comic journals upon M. de 
Rochefoucauld, who had appointed him. 
Not long afterwards he became manager 
of Frere’s pharmaceutical establishment, 
where he brought out the pectoral lozenges 
of Reynault, and thus realised no incon- 
siderable amount of fortune both for him- 
self and for the family ofthe inventor. In 
the year 1828 he abandoned the medical 
profession, and became a journalist, com- 
mencing his new career on the Quoti- 
dienne, and he afterwards joined the staff 
of the Messager de Paris, and in 1829 
established the Revue de Paris, which 
achieved great success under his manage- 
ment. He gave up the editorship of this 
journal to become the director of the 
opera, and under his management were 
produced “ Robert le Diable,” “Le Philtre,” 
“Le Serment,” “ LaJuive,” and many other 
musical triumphs. In the year 1835 he 
in turn gave up the direction of the opera 
to devote his attention to politics ; but, 
not succeeding in obtaining a seat in the 
Chamber, he again entered the field of 
journalism, and became in 1844 proprietor 
of the Constitutionnel, in which he sup- 
ported the policy of M. Thiers. Under 
his management the paper was most suc- 
cessful, and its circulation was much 
increased by the appearance in its fewil- 
letons of powerful romance by Sue, Balzac, 
and Frédéric Soulié. In 1848 the Con- 
stitutionnel accepted the Republic, and at 
a later period it supported the candidature 
of Louis Bonaparte for the presidency. 
_ On the memorable 2nd December Véron 
became an imperialist, and, having sup- 
ported and applauded the coup d'état, he 
was in turn supported by the government, 
and became deputy for the department of 
Sceaux in 1852. In 1857 he was re- 
elected, and in 1862 he disposed of the 
Constitutionnel and devoted his leisure 
to literary pursuits. He published the 
‘*Mémoires d’un Bourgeois de Paris,” 


which have won him no small praise, as 
well as several other works. He presented 
20,000 francs to the Société des Gens de 
Lettres, for the purpose of founding a 
number of prizes. His fortune is said to 
be 3,000,000 franes, and his death will be 
much felt in Parisian society, for he had 
a large number of friends, and his dinners 
have been justly celebrated for the past 
forty years. “Indeed,” says the Z'imes, 
‘* for him the main object of life was its 
enjoyment; and that aim was so success- 
fully attained, that, as it is recorded, he 
‘might in his later years, have played 
Falstaff without stuffing ’—the crowning 
glory of a man who so long reigned 
supreme among the gastronomes of the 
Café de Paris, and who, more lately, 
trained his housekeeper, the renowned 
Sophie, into the first cordon bleu of the 
age; of a man who, besides, left among 
the choristers and the corps de ballet the 
remembrance of his genial rule as that of 
the golden age of opera management. 
Endowed with no more than average 
abilities, Véron could certainly not boast 
of having achieved greatness, but there 
hardly’ was another instance of a medi- 
ocrity on which, if not greatness, at least 
distinction, wealth, and even honours, 
and a certain degree of influence, were 
more liberally thrust. His very failures 
turned out successes, and, by taking in 
canvas in high wind, and steering clear 
of rocks ahead, he contrived to weather 
the storm of four of the most momentous 
phases of French political change.” 


M. Acuitie Fovutp. 


Oct. 5. At Tarbes, France, of angina 
pectoris, after three hours’ illness, aged 
67, M. Achille Fould, late Finance Minis- 
ter of France. 

The deceased, who was of Jewish ex- 
traction, was the son of the late M. Fould, 
head of the well-known Parisian banking- 
house, who died in 1855. M. Achille 
Fould was born in Paris in Oct. 1800, 
and was initiated at an early age into 
business by his father, but as a student of 
the fine arts he travelled much in the 
south of France, Italy, and the East. 
He entered public life in 1842, when he 
was elected deputy for Tarbes. In the 
Chamber he distinguished himself by his 
knowledge of financial matters, and in 
questions of customs, imposts, loans, and 
budgets he was looked upon as an autho- 
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rity. In 1844 he was named Reporter 
of the Committee on the Newspaper 
Stamp Duty. On questions of foreign 
policy he supported the Guizot Ministry, 
and generally voted with the Conserva- 
tive majority. M. Fould made no diffi- 
culty about accepting the state of things 
created by the Revolution of February ; 
and freely offered the benefit of his expe- 
rience and advice to the Provisional Go- 
vernment, whom he was afterwards ac- 
cused in the National Assembly of urging 
to extreme measures in financial pro- 
jects. He was elected to the Constitu- 
tional Assembly as one of the representa- 
tives of the department of the Seine in 
July, 1848, and about the same period 
published two pamphlets, “ Pas d’ Assig- 
nats,” and “ Opinion de M. Fould sur les 
Assignats,” in which he forcibly pointed 
out the danger of certain theories in 
finance, which some of the Ministers of 
the day were supposed to favour. His 
speeches in the Assembly on treasury 
bonds, savings’-banks, taxes on liquors, 
completion of the Louvre, &c., gained for 
him the confidence and sympathy of the 
majority of the Assembly. He was 
elected Reporter on the Bill for the re- 
imbursement of the 45c. levied under 
the Provisional Government, and was 
member of divers Commissions, includ- 
ing that which was charged with examin- 
ing the accounts of the Government. 
Under the presidency of Prince Louis 
Napoleon he was four times Minister of 
Finance, and his utmost efforts were 
applied to restoring confidence to capital- 
ists. The dissensions which on several 
occasions arose between him and the 
President of the Republic did not prevent 
him from resuming, on the 2nd of De- 
cember, 1851 (the day of the Coup d’Etat), 
the portfolio of Finance; but he ener- 
getically opposed the decree which con- 
fiscated the property of the Orleans family, 
and resigned office in consequence on the 
25th of January, when that decree was 
promulgated. The same day, however, 
his name appeared in the list of Senators ; 
and some time after he again entered the 
Government as Minister of State and of 
the Imperial Household. It was in that 
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capacity that he directed the works of the 
Universal Exhibition of 1855, the re- 
organisation of the Opera, as adminis- 
tered by the State, and the completion of 
the new Louvre. In the autumn of 1861 
M. Fould addressed the memorable letter 
to the Emperor on the state of the 
finances, which decided his Majesty to 
relinquish the prerogative of opening 
supplemental and extraordinary credits, 
and to restore to the Legislative Chamber 
“its undoubted attributions.” In No- 
vember of the same year he was invited 
by the Emperor to resume once more the 
direction of the Finances. Among the 
principal acts of M. Fould during that 
period may be mentioned his regulations 
concerning the public accounts, the con- 
version of the 44 per Cents., and the new 
loan of 300 millions. He resigned office 
in the Ministerial crisis some months 
ago, and had since been living in com- 
parative retirement. 

M. Fould was well known and widely re- 
spected on the French turf. The following 
tribute is paid to his memory in La Presse, 
by M. Cucheval Clarigny, by whom he 
was well known :— 

“Tt may be permitted to us, who had 
for many years the honour of knowing 
him, and who ever found him the same, 
before as after his elevation, to add a 
few words to the honour of the private 
individual. No one among the powerful 
of the day was ever more accessible, more. 
affable, more open to criticism and to. 
contradiction, more disposed to render a 
service. His kindliness had nothing of 
the commonplace in it. His courtesy 
was not the mere varnish which polite- 
ness and education impart; it was the 
expansion of a heart easily moved and 
generous by nature. As for his friend- 
ship, when one had gained it, it was found 
to be indefatigable and of unalterable 
fidelity. We have no need to speak of 
the noble use which M. Fould made of 
his great fortune. His purse was always 
open to charity, his tastes were re- 
fined, his sympathies were constant for 
letters and for the arts, and the facts 
speak higher in his praise than we can 
attempt to do.’ 
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DEATHS. 


ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


July 17. Drowned in the Rakaia, New 
Zealand, Charles Ferries, eldest son of the 
Rev. C. W. Knyvett, rector of Heslerton, 
Yorkshire. 

July 28. At the Murree Hills, of cho- 
lera, Alexander Walker, Capt. 38th Regt. 

July 30. At Caergwrle, N. S. Wales, 
aged 47, Mary Phoebe, widow of William 
Barker Boydell, esq., J.P., and eldest dau. 
of the late Bishop of Sydney. 

Aug. 8. At Cape Town, Cape of Good 
Hope, Major George Longmore, late of the 
Royal Staff Corps. 

Aug. 10. At Allahabad, Emma, wife of 
Robert Needham Cust, esq., Civil Service, 
and eldest dau. of the Rev. E. Carlyon, 
rector of Dibden, Hants. 

Aug. 19. At Tulbagh, Cape of Good 
Hope, aged 91, P. T. Truter, esq., late 
Civil Commissioner for the district of 
Worcester, and for many years one of 
the Judges in that colony. 

Aug. 20. Accidentally drowned while 
crossing the stream Jungreal, about nine 
miles from Rawul Pindee, Punjab, East 
Indies, aged 38, Major A. R. Fuller, R.A., 
Director of Public Instruction for the 
Punjab. 

Accidentally drowned, in India, Thomas 
Richard Martyr, esq., Ensign 19th Foot, 
ry son’ of Major James Smith Martyr, 

.8.C. 

Aug. 22. At Abbottabad, India, aged 
24, Louisa Georgina Edith, wife of the 
Rey. Arthur Brinkman, and eldest dau. of 
the late Rev. H. H. Swinny. 

Aug. 23. At Marlie, Jamaica, the Rev. 
Clarence Hall, incumbent of St. George's, 
St. Dorothy’s, Jamaica, and eldest son of 
Capt. Edward Hall, R.N. 

Aug. 24. At Hingolee, Deccan, Major 
Christopher Sullivan Fagan, Commandant 
Ist Regt. Infantry Hyderabad Contingent 
and Madras Staff Corps. 

Aug. 29. At Withersdane House, Wye, 
Kent, aged 65, Lieut.-Col. Arthur Davies, 
of Withersdane House. He was the 
eldest son of the late Major Arthur 
Davies, of Forest Hall, Glamorganshire, 
by Sophia, dau. of John Browning, esq., 
and was born in 1802; he was educated 
at Cambridge, entered the army as Cornet 
King’s Dragoon Guards, in 1819, and 
retired as Lieut.-Col., unattached, in 1851. 
The deceased was a large landed pro- 
oe. much beloved and respected by 

is tenantry. He was devoted to the 
_ and amusements of a country 
ife, and to within the last year of his 


life generally occupied a good position in 
the hunting field. He was passionately 
fond of horses, and acquired a celebrated 
name for the beauty of his stud, most of 
which he bred himself. He married, in 
1824, Catharine, third dau. of Thomas 
Atkinson, esq., by whom he had nine 
children, seven of whom, five sons and 
two daus., survive him. 

At Bombay, killed by a railway acci- 
dent, aged 41, Edward Irvine Howard, 
esq., M.A., barrister-at-law. He was born 
in 1826, educated at Lincoln Coll., Oxford, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1847, and 
proceeded M.A. in 1850; he was pupil 
in chambers of Sir Richard Bethell (Lord 
Westbury), and was called to the bar at 
the Middle Temple in 1853. In Decem- 
ber of the same year he arrived in Bom- 
bay, and joined his brother in practice, 
which he continued till 1857, when he 
was appointed by Lord Elphinstone’s 
Government to the post of Director of 
Public Instruction. This post he held 
till 1865, when he resigned and returned 
to practice. 

At Edinburgh, aged 91, Mr. Duncan 
Stevenson, printer and publisher. This 
gentleman was well known in Edinburgh, 
where he had been intimately connected 
as a publisher, a newspaper proprietor, 
and a printer, for nearly three-quarters of 
acentury. He was born in Argyllshire, 
and at an early age succeeded to the 
estate of Glenfeochan, near Oban, which 
had been acquired by his father, who had 
successfully worked the quarries of Bala- 
choilish. As the eldest of several sons 
and daughters, among whom the estate 
was divided, Mr. Duncan Stevenson was 
in the position of heir without a sufficient 
income to support a large estate. He 
therefore disposed of his property, divided 
its proceeds among the legatees, and in- 
vested his own share in the printing and 
publishing firm of Mundell and Doig, at 
that time one of the largest and most 
successful in Edinburgh. But this firm 
did not long maintain its old supremacy, 
and Mr. Stevenson withdrew from it, and 
set up for himself as a printer. After a 
while he became the proprietor and 
printer of the Zdinburgh Chronicle and the 
Edinburgh Correspondent. In 1833 he was 
appointed printer to the University of 
Edinburgh, and in 1856 he retired from 
the printing business, which he sold to 
Messrs. Blackwood, and henceforward 
confined himself to the stereotyping 
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branch, which is still carried on by his 


son. Mr. Stevenson was a genuine Tory 
of the old school; he possessed great 
business talents, agreeable and courteous 
manners, a firm will, a generous spirit, 
and an open hand. At the time of his 
death he was the oldest deputy-lieutenant 
in the county of Argyll, his commission 
bearing date 1802.— Bookseller. 

Sept. 1. At Malligaum, Alexander Haw- 
thorn, Capt. 9th Regt. Bombay Infantry, 
and Staff Officer at Malligaum, eldest son 
of Robert Hawthorn, esq. 

Sept. 3. At Agra, Hindustan, N.W.P., 
aged 37, Edward William Pittar, esq., 
barrister-at-law. He was the only son of 
Arthur Pittar, esq., of Kensington-park- 
gardens, Bayswater, and was born in 1830 ; 
he was educated at Caius Coll., Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1852, and 
proceeded M.A. in 1856, and was called to 
the bar at the Middle Temple in 1858, 

At Bridgeport, Connecticut, aged 48, 
Mr. Elias Howe, jun., the inventor of the 
sewing-machine. He was born in Massa- 
chusetts, and in early life laboured on a 
farm, but afterwards was employed in 
one of the mills at Lowell, and subse- 
quently by a Boston machinist. He in- 
vented the sewing-machine when 28 years 
old, and procured his patent in 1847. 
Meeting with little success in America, 
he went to England, but could accomplish 
nothing there, and returned to America a 
poor man in 1849. It was not until 1854 
that his machine became a success, and 
down to that time 8,000 had been manu- 
factured. There are several different 
kinds of machines made in the United 
States, and during the year ending 
with June last no less than 170,105 
were made there Mr. Howe at the 
time of his death received a royalty for 
every machine manufactured, and the 
aggregate royalties paid him have 
amounted to more than 2,000,000 dollars. 

Sept. 6. Suddenly, at Haddenham, 
Bucks, at the residence of Edwd. Hardy, 
e3q., Catherine Elizabeth, wife of Arthur 
Beeston, esq. She was the eldest child of 
the late Sir Robert Chermside, M.D., of 
Paris, and sister of the Rev. R. S. C. 
Chermside, M.A., rector of Wilton, and 
prebendary of Salisbury. (See ante, p. 402.) 

Sept. 8. Aged 75, the Rev. Robert Green 
Jeston, M.A., rector of Avon Dassett, 
Warwickshire. He was the second son 
of the late Rev. Humphrey Jeston, rector 
of the same parish, and was born in 1792; 
he was educated at Trinity College, Ox- 
ford, where he graduated B.A. in 1815, 
and proceeded M.A. in 1816, He was in- 


stituted in 1839 to the rectory of Avon 
Dassett, of which living he was the patron. 
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Sept. 11. At Malta, of cholera, aged 5 
years, Patrick, youngest son of Gen. Sir 
Patrick Grant, Governor of Malta. 

Sept. 14. At Cookham, aged 56, Mr. 
Thomas Henry Ryall, historical engraver 
to her Majesty. Mr. Ryall was born at 
Frome, Somerset, in August, 1811, and 
began his career as an engraver by the pro- 
duction of Lodge’s portraits. Subse- 
quently he engraved Sir William Ross’s 
miniature portraits of the Queen and 
Prince Albert ; also Sir George Hayter’s 
coronation picture, and Leslie’s picture 
of the Princess Royal’s christening. These 
semi-public commissions procured for him 
the title of historical engraver to her 
Majesty; but the work to which his 
name is most frequently attached is 
the series of portraits of Conservatives 
who flourished about the time of the 
first Reform Bill. Among other works of 
a miscellaneous kind executed by Mr. 
Ryall, we may mention “ Christoper Co- 
lumbus,” after Sir David Wilkie (perhaps 
his masterpiece); “Death of the Stag,” 
“The Combat,” and “Fight for the 
Standard,” after Ansdell, then a young 
artist very little known; “The Reaper,” 
and “ Life in the Old Dog yet,” after Sir 
Edwin Landseer; and “ Landais Peasants,” 
and “Changing Pasture,” after Mdlle. 
Rosa Bonheur. The artist has left, we 
believe, some works perfectly finished, 
but not yet published; egpecially “The 
Prior,” after M. Trayer, and large plates 
of Landseer’s “ Whisky Still” and “ Hawk- 
ing Party.”— Bookseller. 

Sept.16. At Jersey, accidentally drowned, 
aged 27, Mr. Thomas Charles Ernst Pae- 
zold. He was a native of Madras, a stu- 
dent of the Middle Temple, London, 
reading for the bar. 

At Leamington, aged 72, Nicholas Lee 
Torre, esq. He was the youngest sur- 
viving son of the late James Torre, esq., 
of Snydale Hall, Yorkshire, by his second 
wife, Caroline, dau. of the Rev. Robert 
Cotes, D.D., rector of Rise, co. York; he 
was born in 1795, and married, in 1826, 
Eliza, eldest dau. of Robert William 
Elliston, esq., and has left issue three 
sons and two daus. 

Sept. 17, At Shireoak Railway Station, 
Yorkshire, suddenly, Thos. S. Cave, esq., 
of Brancliffe Grange, Yorkshire, and Ross- 
brin Manor, co. Cork. 

At Woodstock, Canada West, aged 30, 
Margaret Anne, wife of the Rev. Nathaniel 
V. Fenn. 

Sept. 18. At Braid House, Edinburgh, 
John Leishman, esq., W.S. 

At Bangor Iscoed, Wrexham, aged 77, 
the Rev. George Augustus Eliot Marsh. 
He was educated at Christ College, Cam- 
YY2 
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bridge, where he graduated B.A. in 1815, 
and proceeded M.A. in 1818, and was ap- 
=— rector of Bangor with Overton in 

35. 

At Ashford, Kent, aged 58, the Rev. 
Robert H. Wright, M.A. He was edu- 
cated at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1839, and 
proceeded M.A. in 1847; he was for some 
time Head Master of the Grammar School 
at Ashford. 

Sept. 19. At Birbury, Warwickshire, 
aged 71, the Rev. Henry Biddulph, rector 
of Birbury and -of Standlake, Oxon, and 
rural dean. He was the youngest son of 
the late Sir Theophilus Biddulph, bart. 
(who died in 1841), by Hannah, dau. of 
H. Prestidge, esq., and was born in 1796. 
He was educated at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, where he graduated B.A. in 1817, 
and proceeded M.A. in 1820; he was ap- 
pointed rector of Birbury in 1826, and of 
Standlake, Oxon, in 1832. Mr. Biddulph 
married, in 1834, Emma Susan, only dau. 
of John Nuttall, esq., of Worley Bank, 
Worcester, by whom he has left issue a 
dau., Adelaide, who married, in 1865, the 
Rev. H. Skipwith, son of the late Sir G. 
Skipwith, bart. 

At Cliffeton, Fermoy, co. Cork, Ellen, 
widow of the Rev. Richard Deane-Free- 


man, rector of Ardnageehy, in the same 
county. 

After only two days’ illness, aged 43, 
Theodosia Caroline, wife of the Rev. H. 
L. Distin, curate of Bringhurst-with-Great 
Easton, Leicestershire. 


At Balnain, Cheltenham, aged 80, 
Lieut.-Col. Rich. Handcock, late 46th Regt. 
The deceased entered the army in 1805, 
and accompanied the expedition to Han- 
over in that year. He attained the rank 
of lieutenant in 1806, in which year he 
joined the army in Sicily, and was em- 
ployed with its various operations until 
1810; he went with the expedition to 
Naples, and was present at the capture of 
Ischia and Procida, and returned to Sicily, 
and was employed against the French 
army in 1811. He served in Spain during 
1812 and 1813, including the Battle of 
Castella, Siege of Tarragona, and affair of 
Villafranca. He served also the campaign 
of 1815, and was severely wounded at 
Waterloo. 

Sept. 20. At Bramblys, Basingstoke, 
Anna Maria, widow of Sir Robert David 
Colquhoun, bart., and second dau. of the 
late James Colvin, esq. 

At Alnwick, aged 53, Hannah, dau. of 
the late Rev. James Manisty, B.D., vicar 
of Edlingham, Northumberland. 

At The Warren, Bushey-heath, aged 34, 
William Augustus Norton, esq., of Mar- 
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tham, Norfolk, M.D., M.R.C.S., L.S.A., 
son of the late Rev. A. Norton, rector of 
Alderton and Eyke, Suffolk. 

At Hook Norton, Oxon, aged 56, Anne, 
wife of the Rev. J. R. Rushton, rector. 

Sept. 21. Catherine, fourth dau. of the: 
late Sir Charles Dalrymple Fergusson, 
bart. 

At his residence, Painter-Stainers’s 
Hall, Little Trinity Lane, aged 63, Mr. 
Frederic Guest Tomlins. The deceased 
was formerly in the employment of Messrs. 
Whittaker & Co.,as publishing clerk and 
literary assistant to the late Mr. George 
B. Whittaker, and left about the time of 
that gentleman’s death. He soon after- 
wards commenced business as a publisher 
in Southampton-street, Strand, and there 
issued a periodical called the Self Hdu- 
cator, which was not very successful. He 
afterwards opened a shop for new and 
second-hand books in Great Russell-street, 
Bloomsbury, near the British Museum ; 
but this after a while he gave up, and 
confined his attention to literary pursuits. 
In his early days he was a contributor to 
Hetherington’s Poor Man’s Guardian, and 
latterly to the Weekly Times, in which the 
series of articles signed “ Littlejohn,” 
were from his pen. As a politician he 
commenced his career as a radical re- 
former, and for fifty years he maintained 
his adhesion to that cause with unfaltering 
fidelity. He was sub-editor of Douglas 
Jerrold’s Weekly Paper, and was likewise 
editorially connected with the Weekly 
Times, and also, soon after it started, with 
the Leader. As a Shakspearian scholar he 
had few superiors. He was secretary to 
the Shakspeare Society, and for many 
years wrote the dramatic criticisms of the 
Morning Advertiser. He was also the 
author of a play, brought out at Sadler's 
Wells, entitled “Garcia ;” a History of 
England ; a History of the United States 
of America; a Universal History ; and 
several other works published in parts. 
On the death of his uncle in 1864, he was 
elected clerk of the Painter’s Company, 
an office which had previously been held 
by his grandfather.— Bookseller. 

At 150, Adelaide-road, Hampstead, aged 
43, Egidius B. Watermeyer, esq., LL.D. 
He was born in 1824, called to the bar at 
the Inner Temple, in 1847, and was for 
some time Second Puisne Judge of the 
Supreme Court of the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

Sept. 22. At Brighton, aged 68, Abel 
Bayley, esq., of Lowndes-square, and the 
Marine-parade, Brighton, a magistrate and 
deputy-lieutenant for Middlesex. 

At Hill Place, Bishop’s Waltham, Hants, 
Emma, wife of Richard Redfearn Goodlad, 
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esq. She was the dau. of Thomas White, 
esq-, of Clifton, and married to Mr. 
Goodlad in 1833. 

At St. Hippolyte, Gard, France, the 
Rev. F. Martin, who for many years was 
pasteur of the French Protestant Church 
in London. 

Aged 22, Alfred, third son of the Rev. 
George Richards, of Tyldesley, Man- 
chester,and Scholar of Magdalene College, 
Cambridge. 

At Kingerby, Frances Louisa, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. J. Stockdale, vicar of 
that place. 

At Newport, Monmouthshire, aged 54, 
Mary Elizabeth, wife of Thomas Woollett, 
esq., solicitor, and town clerk of that 
borough. 

At Latchford, Warrington, aged 72, the 
Rev. James Wright, B.A. He was edu- 
cated at Queen's Coll., Cambridge, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1831, and was 
appointed incumbent of St. James's, 
Latchford, in 1834. 

Sept. 23. On board H.M.S. £zcellent, 
John Little, B.A., M.B., surgeon, R.N. 

At South Molton, aged 91, Harriet. 
relict of the late Capt. James Nash, H.C.S. 

Sept. 24. At The Valley, Bromsgrove, 
aged 33, John Webster. esq., J:P., for- 
merly of Bank house, Morley, Leeds. 

At Weymouth, aged 52, Theresa, wife 
of the Ven. Augustus Otway FitzGerald, 
Archdeacon of Wells and rector of Charl- 
ton Mackerel, Somerset. 

Sept. 25. At Lincoln, aged 31, Anne 
Palmer, wife of the Rev. J. F. Bassett, 
vicar of Glentham, Lincolnshire. 

At Plymouth, Thomas Garde Durdin, 
esq., J.P., of Shanagarry Castle, co. Cork. 

At Aberdeen, aged 25, David Lyall 
Grant, Lieut. 50th (Queen’s Own) Regt., 
third surviving son of D. R. Lyall Grant, 
esq., of Kingsford, Aberdeenshire. 

At Bardsey, Yorkshire, aged 70, Ann, 
wife of the Rev. John Holroyd, vicar. 

At Ingrave, Essex, aged 56, the Rev. 
Robert Abercrombie Johnstone. He was 
the seventh son of the late James Ray- 
mond Johnstone, esq., of Alva, N.B. (who 
died in 1830), by Mary Elizabeth, sister of 
Sir Montague Cholmeley, bart., of Easton, 
<o. Lincoln; he was born in 1811, and 
was rector and patron of Ingrave. He 
married a Miss Anne Walker, but has left 
no issue. 

At Usk, Monmouthshire, George Le 
Blanc, esq., of Montagu-street, Portman- 
Square, second surviving son of the late 
Colonel Le Blanc, of Chelsea Hospital. 

At Merton College, Oxford, aged 80, 
Henry Francis Whish, esq., senior fellow 
of the above college. 

Sept. 26. At Colchester, aged 69, Eliza- 
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beth, widow of the Ven. Archdeacon *‘ 
Best, and second dau. of the Right Rev. 
Robert Stanser, D.D., formerly Bishop of 
Nova Scotia. 

At Cork, aged 64, Lieut.-Col. Edward 
Osborne Broadley, formerly of the 32nd 
Regt., and son of the late Isaac Broadley, 
esq., of Brantingham Hall, Yorkshire. 

At Western House, Great Marlow, 
Bucks, aged 75, Charles Fowler, eq, J.P., 
Fellow of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. 

At Saltford House, Bath, aged 82, 
Admiral Benedictus Marwood Kelly, of 
Saltford House. He was the second son 
of the late Benedictus Marwood Kelly, 
esq., attorney-at-law, of Holsworthy, 
Devon, by Mary, dau. of the late Arscott 
Coham, esq., and was born at Holsworthy, 
in 1785 ; he was educated at Exeter, and 
entered the Navy in 1798. The venerable 
admiral was midshipman of the Gibraltar 
in the expedition to Ferrol and to Egypt, 
and in the attack on the French works on 
the island of Elba. He was lieutenant of 
the Adamant when she captured a Spa- 
nish frigate privateer of 48 guns in 1806 ; 
and of the Daedalus at the capture of the 
island of Samana and two privateers, the 


-erews of which were subsequently taken 


by a detachment under his command. 
The gallant officer obtained his commis- 
sion as lieutenant in 1806 ; commander, 
1811; captain, 1821; rear-admiral (on 
the reserved list), 1852; vice admiral, 
1857 ; and admiral, in April, 1863. He 
married, first, in 1837, Mary Ann, eldest 
dau. and co-heir of Richard Price, esq., of 
Highfields Park,.and secondly, in 1855, 
Juliana, eldest dau. of William Boyd, 
esq., of Burfield Priory, co. Gloucester, 
hut has left no issue. 

At Parson’s-green, Fulham, aged 66, 
Sophia, wife of H. Laumann, esq., LL.D. 

At Lambert House, Great Malvern, 
aged 24 days, Helen Constance, dau. of 
the Hon. and Rev. Edward V. R. Powys. 

Sept. 27. At Blackheath, aged 17, Law- 
rence George Halsted, eldest son of Rear- 
Admiral G. A. Halsted. 

At Tunbridge Wells, aged 78, Harriet, 
relict of the late Rev. Professor Schole- 
field, of Cambridge. 

At Brooklyn, America, aged 110, Mrs. 
Mary Arnott. The deceased used to visit 
General Washington when he lived in 
New York, and during the war of 1812 
assisted a noble band of women in throw- 
ing up the earthworks at Fort Greene. 
She has five children living, of whom the 
oldest is 70 years of age, and her descend- 
ants reach to the fifth generation. 

At Paris, aged 69, Dr. Louis Désiré 
Véron. See OpitTuaRY. 
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Sept. 28. At The Priory, Hampstead, 
aged 18, William de l'Etang Bayley, son 
of the Hon. Henry Vincent Bayley, of the 
High Court of Judicature, Caleutta, and 
grandson of the late William Butter- 
worth Bayley, esq., of the East India 
Court of Directors. 

At Limpley Stoke, Bath, aged 81, Capt. 
George Penruddocke, R.N. He was the 
youngest son of the late Charles Pen- 
ruddocke, esq., of Compton, formerly 
M.P. for Wilts, and was born in 1786. 
He entered the navy in 1798, as first-class 
volunteer on board the Adamant, and 
having served on the Home and West 
India stations, and been present in several 
engagements, including the siege of Tar- 
ragona, he retired as commander on the 
half-pay list in 1814. 

Aged 2 years, Berenger Raymond, 
youngest son of the Rev. G. Raymond 
Portal, rector of Albury, Surrey. 

At Hartsbourne Manor, Herts, aged 82, 
Etheldred, relict of John Paker Sladen, 
esq., of Ripple Court, Kent, dau. of the 
late Kingsman Basket St. Barbe, esq. 

In London, aged 70, James Aspinall 
Turner, esq., of Pendlebury House, Lan- 
cashire. He was the son of the late John 
Turner, esq., of Mayfield, near Bolton, by 
Elizabeth, dau. of James Aspinall, esq , 
of Liverpool, and was born at Bolton in 
1797, and educated at the grammar-school, 
Bolton-le-Moors ; he was well known as a 
cotton manufacturer and merchant in 
Manchester, and as the chairman of the 
Manchester Commercial Association, be- 
fore he took any active part in politics. 
In the spring of 1857, when the adverse 
vote of the House of Commons upon the 
Chinese question induced Lord Palmer- 
ston to dissolve Parliament and appeal to 
the country, Mr. Turner was brought 
out, with Sir John Potter, as a supporter 
of Lord Palmerston’s policy, in opposi- 
tion to Mr. Milner Gibson and Mr. John 
Bright. After a protracted and well-con- 
tested struggle, Mr. Turner was returned 
second on the poll, by majorities of 2266 
over Mr. Gibson, and 2396 over Mr. 
Bright. Again. at the general election in 
1859, Mr. Turner was returned as the 
colleague of Mr. T. Bazley, the defeated 
candidates being Mr. Abel Heywood and 
the Hon. Captain Denman. At the gene- 
ral election in 1865 Mr. Turner did not 
come forward again as a candidate, and 
since that period he has not taken any 
active interest in politics. He was a 
magistrate and deputy-lieutenant for co. 
Lancaster, and married in 1823, Sarah, 
dau. of R, G. Blackmore, esq., of Man- 
chester, by whom he has left issue. 

Sept. 29. At Kirstead Rectory, aged two 


months, Madeleine Augusta Cecil, infant. 
dau. of the Rev. Cecil Bosanquet. 

At Baraset, Stratford-upon-Avon, aged 
79, William Judd Harding, esq., of 
Baraset. He was the eldest son of the 
late William Harding, esq., of that place, 
by Harriet, dau. of — Sweedland, esq., and 
was born at Calcutta in 1788. He was 
educated at Rugby, and proceeded at an 
early age to India, and entered the train- 
ing college, called Baraset, near Calcutta 
(before their establishment in this country 
existed). He afterwards served with dis- 
tinction as a civilian on the Bengal Esta- 
blishment, during a most eventful period 
in our Indian history. The Civil Service 
did not admit of martial enterprise, but 
it was a marked epoch in Mr. Harding’s 
career, that he was present in his civil 
capacity at the storming of the formidable 
fortress of Bhurtpore, till then, consi- 
dered impregnable. Mr. Harding retired 
from the service after a period of twenty- 
four years, in the enjoyment of the usual 
pension. In politics he was a staunch 
conservative, and zealously attached to the 
institutions of his country. He was a 
magistrate and deputy-lieutenant for War- 
wickshire, and married, in 1830, Eliza- 
beth, third dau. of the late Robert 
Denison, esq., of Kilnwick Percy, co. 
York, whom he survived only three 
months. Having left no issue, he is 
succeeded in the estate of Baraset, by his 
nephew, William Fielding Harding, esq., 
only son of the late Rev. Henry Harding 
(formerly vicar of Stratford-on-Avon), and 
the Lady Emily Harding, who married, 
in 1863, Louisa, eldest dau. of the late 
Rev. George Rudston Read, rector of 
Sutton-upon-Derwent, co. York. 

At Myrtle Bank, Handsworth, York- 
shire, aged 65, Col. Charles Liardet, late 
of the Madras Army. 

At Masham, Yorkshire, of typhus fever, 
aged 27, the Rev. Joseph Edwin Munby, 
M.A., one of the curates of Leeds Parish 
Church, and fifth son of Joseph and 
Caroline Eleanor Munby, of Clifton 
Holme, York. 

At Branscombe, Devon, aged 80, the 
Rev. Sydenham Henry Peppin, vicar. He 
was educated at Wadham Coll., Oxford, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1811, and 
was appointed vicar of Branscombe in 
1837. 

Sept. 30. Aged 34, Selina, wife of Major 
Montague John Battye. 

At Netley, Salop, aged 31, William John 
Hope Edwardes, esq., eldest surviving son 
of T. H. Hope Edwardes, esq. 

At Child-Okeford, Dorset, the Rev. D. 
W. Evans, rector. He was educated at 
St. John’s Coll., Cambridge, where he 
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graduated B.A. in 1830. He was appointed 
curate of Child-Okeford in 1837. 

At Kidlington, Oxford, the Rev. Thos. 
Forster, M.A. He was educated at New 
Coll., Oxford, where he graduated B.A. 
in 1815, and proceeded M.A. in 1818; he 
was appointed vicar of Cassington in 1824, 
and was formerly chaplain of Christ 
Church and New College. 

At Canonbury-square, Islington, aged 
63, the Rev. Arthur Johnson. He was 
educated at Christ Church, Oxford, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1826; he was ad- 
mitted into holy orders in 1831, and was 
for some time lecturer of St. Vedast-Foster 
and St. Michael-le-Querne, in the city of 
London. 

At Beechwood, Stirling, aged 44, Lieut.- 
Col. W. A. Mackinnon, C.B., R.A. 

At Coaver, Exeter, aged 40, Richard 
Milford, esq. He was the fourth son of 
John Milford, esq., of Coaver, by Eliza, 
dau. of John Neave, esq., and grand-dau. 
of the late Sir Richard Neave, bart., and 
was born in 1827. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 13, Rich- 
mond Houghton, second son of Lieut.-Col. 
H. A. Morrieson, late H.E.I.C.S. 

At Hill-grove, Bridgwater, aged 68, 
Robert Bate, esq. 

At Maidstone, Frances Jane Lennard, 
wi'e of Capt. Bertie Mathew Roberts, and 
youngest dau. of the late Gen. Sir William 
Cator, K.C.B. 

At Paris, M. Seurre,the French sculptor. 
The deceased artist was a member of the 
Institute since 1852. His best-known 
productions are the statue of Moliére on 
the Fountain, Rue Richelieu, and that of 
Napoleon I., in the overcoat and little 
three-cornered hat, recently removed from 
the column in the Place Vendéme. 

Oct. 1. At Crow Nest, Dewsbury, aged 
77, John Hague, esq. He was the eldest 
son of the late Thomas Hague, esq., of 
Builcliffe, Wakefield, by Martha, dau. of 
Joseph Sykes, esq., of Drighlington. He 
was born at Bullcliffe in 1790, and edu- 
cated at the Grammar School, Hipper- 
holme, near Halifax. The deceased, who 
was a magistrate and deputy-lieutenant 
for the West Riding of Yorkshire, mar- 
ried, in 1827, Mary, dau. of Thomas 
Wheatley, esq, of Cote Wall, York-hire, 
but has left no surviving issue. He is 
succeeded in his estate at Drighlington by 
his nephew, Capt. Harry Clayton Hague, 
of the 11th Foot. 

At Clifton, aged 57, Dr. James Mac- 
Gregor, Deputy-Inspector-General of. Army 
Hospitals. 

At Aston-upon-Trent, aged 76, the Rev. 
Richard Holden Murphy. ~ 

At Doncaster, by an accidental fall 
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down - stairs, Mr. Henry Woodmansey, 
mayor of that town. 

Oct. 2. At Queen’s-gate, W., aged 52, 
Col. Sir T. St. Vincent Troubridge, bart., 
C.B. See Onrruary. 

Oct. 8. At Basford Hall, Staffordshire, 
aged 56, the Rev. Samuel Bradshaw. He 
was educated at Brasenose Coll., Oxford, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1833, and 
proceeded M.A. in 1836; he was a magi- 
strate for Staffordshire, and was formerly 
rector of Grindon, in that county. 

At Paris, suddenly, aged 64, Major-Gen. 
George Hildebrand Burgmann, R.F. 

At Tewksbury, aged 36, John Croome, 
esq., Capt. 96th Regt. 

At Tunbridge-Wells, aged seven years, 
Harry Gabriel, third son of the Rev. 
G. Goldney. 

At Aberystwith, aged 44, the Rev. 
James Hughes, B.D. He was educated 
at Jesus Coll., Oxford, where he graduated 
BA. in 1843, and proceeded M.A. in 
1846; he was formerly curate of Pen- 
treath, Anglesey, and at the time of his 
decease held the incumbency of Bode- 
deyrn, in that county. 

At Lincoln, Francis Massingb2rd, son of 
the Ven. Henry Mackenzie, Archdeacon 
of Nottingham and Sub-Dean of Lincoln. 

At Broadwell, Gloucestershire, aged 
72, William Polhill esq., formerly of the 
16th Light Dragoons, and 1st Life Guards. 

At Paddox Hall, Margaret Roding, aged 
70, the Rev. William Shepherd, B.D. He 
was educated at Trinity Coll., Cambridge, 
where he took his degree of B.D. in 1833 ; 
he was appointed rector of Margaret 
Roding, Essex, in 1838, but resigned that 
living in 1861 on accepting the rectory of 
Stapleford Tawney and Theydon Mount. 

At Sandford House, Ryde, R. Smith, 
esq., M.A., late of the Palace, Lincoln, 
Principal Registrar of the Consistory 
Court and Diocese of Lincoln. 

At 39, York-place, aged 68, the Right 
Hon. Horatio Waddington. He was the 
second son of the late Rev. George Wad- 
dington, vicar of Tuxford, Notts, by Anne, 
dau. of Peter Dollond, esq., and brother 
of the Very Rev. George Waddington, 
D.D., Dean of Durham. He was born at 
Tuxford, in 1799, and was educated at the 
Charterhouse; he afterwards proceeded 
to Trinity Coll., Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. in 1820, and M.A. in 1823; 
he was a wrangler, chancellor's medal- 
list, university scholar, and a fellow of 
his college. He was called to the bar at 
Lincoln’s-inn in 1825, and formerly held 
the office of Recorder of Warwick and 
Lichfield. In 1848, upon the resignation 
of the post of permanent Under Secretary 
by Mr. March Phillipps, Mr. Waddingt on 
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was selected as his successor by Sir 
George Grey, then Home Secretary. He 
continued to fulfil the duties of his appoint- 
ment until very recently, when, in con- 
sequence of failing health, he placed his 
resignation in the hands of Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy. The deceased gentleman, who 
was unmarried, was sworn a member of 
the Privy Council in June, 1866; and 
upon his resignation of the post of Under 
Secretary for the Home Department he 
was placed by the present Government 
upon the list of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, where his extensive 
experience and eminent abilities would, 
had his life been spared, have been found 
most useful. It has been stated that, as 
a further testimony of the high opinion 
entertained for the deceased gentleman by 
the present Government, his retiring pen- 
sion was increased from 1000. to 1,5004. 
per annum. Mr. Waddington, whose re- 
putation as a scholar, and whose merits 
as a public servant, have long been known 
and recognised, was a member of the 
Cambridge University Commission. The 
deceased was buried at Kensal Green 
Cemetery.— Law Times. 

At Belmaduthy House, Ross-shire, N.B., 
aged 49, Major James Wardlaw. He was 
the third son of the late Lieut.-Gen. Ward- 
law by the Hon. Anne, youngest dau. of 
Gerard, Ist Viscount Lake, G.C.B., and 
was born in 1818; he was a magistrate 
and deputy-lieutenant for Ross-shire, and 
Major 2nd Lancashire Militia. The de- 
ceased married, in 1853, Jane, only dau. 
of Sir Colin Mackenzie, bart., of Kilcoy, 
by whom he has left issue. 

At Upper Norwood, aged 38, Rowland 
Edward Williams, esq., late 32nd Regt., 
eldest son of the late Rowland E. Wil- 
liams, esq., of Claremont, Antigua, and of 
Weston Grove, Thames Ditton, and grand- 
son of the late Major-Gen. Sir Patrick 
Ross, G.C.M.G. 

Oct. 4. At Hastings, Mrs. Mary Stables 
Aldam. She was the dau. of the Rev. 
Godfrey Wright, of Bilham House, Don- 
caster, and married, in 1845, William 
Aldam, esq., of Frickley Hall, Yorkshire, 
by whom she has left issue. 

At Barrow Gurney, aged 14, Francis 
Fothergill, youngest son of the late Rev. 
W. Frankland Hood, of Nettleham Hall, 
Lincoln. 

At New York, from rapid consumption, 
Miss Avonia Jones, the well - known 
actress. The deceased lady was born at 
Richmond, Virginia, and was the dau. of 
Count Joannes and Mrs. Melinda Jones. 
A few years ago she was married to Mr. 
G. V. Brooke, who perished on board the 
steamer London, in Jan., 1866 (see vol. i., 
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n.S., p. 440). Miss Jones was an actress 
of real and remarkable ability, and as a 
woman was most impulsive, generous, and 
earnest—a sterling and winning character. 
Although Miss Jones fulfilled several 
engagements after the sad fate of her 
husband, she never regained her former 
spirits. At the time of her death she was 
on her way to Cuba, having put aside 
several engagements for the purpose of 
wintering in the South. 

At Stoke, Devonport, aged 20, George 
Edmond Bertie, second son of Major-Gen. 
Symons, R.A. 

Oct. 5. At Eli Lodge, co. Fife, of para- 
lysis, aged 79, Alexander Chrystie, esq., 
late Comm. of the Thomas Coutts, H.E.I.C. 
Maritime Service, fourth son of the late 
Alexander Chrystie, esq., of Balchrystie. 

At Malvern, the Rev. Edward I. Day, 
of Cheltenham. 

At Tarbes, France, aged 67, M. Achille 
Fould. See Ospiruary. 

At Cheltenham, aged 32, Capt. Rode- 
rick B. Mackenzie, Bengal Army, son of 
the late Col. K. F. Mackenzie, B.N.I. 

At Edge Grove, Aldenham, aged 51, 
Mary Anne, widow of Hen. Iltid Nicholl, 
esq., D.C.L. 

At Weekley, Northamptonshire, Je- 
mima Sutton, dau. of the late Rev. Jolin 
Sutton, vicar of Weekley, rector of Oakley 
Varva, co. Warwick. 

Aged 85, Edward Watson, esq, for 
many years a magistrate for the borough 
of Leicester. 

Oct. 6. At The Rock, Reigate-hill, aged 
79, Sir Richard C. Kirby, knt. and C.B, 
He was born in 1788, and entered the public 
service as a clerk in the War Office in 
1804; in 1847-8 he acted as special com- 
missioner of Audit of the Accounts of the 
Famine Labour Rate in Ireland; he held 
the appointments of Chief Examiner of 
Army Accounts 1849-55, and Accountant- 
General to the Ariny, 1856-0. He was 
created a C.B. for his services in 1858, 
and knighted, on his retirement, in 1861. 
The deceased, who was a magistrate for 
Middlesex and Westminster, married, in 
1811, Elizabeth, dau. of Wm. Craggs, esq. 

At Cheltenham, aged 75, Major-Gen. 
John Birtwhistle. 

The Rev. Alex. John Cridland, incum- 
bent of Hensall-cum-Heck, Yorkshire, 
second son of the late John Cridland, esj., 
of Taunton, Somerset. 

Aged 77, Henry Fownes Luttrell, esq., 
of Dunster Castle, Somerset. He was the 
second but eldest surviving son of the 
late John Fownes Luttrell, esq., of Dun- 
ster Castle, by Mary, dau. of Francis 
Drewe, esq., of The Grange, Devon. He 
was born in 1790; educated at Eton and 
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at Brasenose Coll., Oxford, where he gra- 
duated B.A. in 1812; and was a magis- 
trate for Somerset, and patron of four 
livings. He was M.P. for Minehead from 
1816 to 1822, and a Commissioner of the 
Audit Board from 1822 to 1849. The de- 
ceased, who was unmarried, succeeded to 
the family estate on the death of his 
brother, in 1857. 

At Monaline, co. Wicklow, aged 83, 
Isabella, widow of Niel MacDougall, esq., 
of Ardentrive, Argyleshire, and eldest 
dau. of the late Patrick MacDougall, esq., 
of MacDougall. 

At Castellan, Llantrissant, aged 87, 
Mrs. Smith, relict of the late Lieut.-Col. 
Smith. 

At West Wickham, Kent, aged 83, 
William McAdam Steuart, esq. , formerly 
of Glenormiston, Peeblesshire, N.B. 

At Sherborne, aged 26, Elizabeth Clara 
Kendall, wife of the Rev. O. W. Tancock, 
M.A. 

At the house of his father, 15, Pem- 
bridge crescent, Bayswater, aged 32, Alfred 
Henderson White, esq. He was the 
seventh and only surviving son of Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir Michael White, K.C.B., by Mary, 
dau. of the late Major Mylore; he was 
born in 1835, and was formerly Capt. 3rd. 
Dragoon Guards. 

Oct. 7. At Torry Hill, Kent, aged 74, 
Thomas, Lord Kingsdown. See OsiTuary. 

At St. Sampson’s, Guernsey, aged 76, 
Elizabeth Carteret, widow of Comm. Thos, 
Edmonds, R.N. 

At Cheltenham, aged 88, William Gyer, 
esq., Many years a magistrate for co. 
Gloucester. 

At Carnousie, Banffshire, aged 68, 
William James Harvey, esq., of Carnousie. 
He was the eldest son of the late John 
Harvey, esq., of Elgin, N.B., by Janet, 
dau. of James McAndrew, esq., and was 
born in 1799. He was a magistrate and 
deputy-lieutenant for co. Banff ; was for- 
merly a merchant in Jamaica, and married, 
in 1836, Isabella, dau. of C. Barclay, esq., 
of Inchbroom, by whom he has left, with 
= issue, a son and heir, John, born in 

At Edinburgh, James Law, esq., W.S., 
formerly of Westminster. 

At 19, South-street, Thurloe square, 
S.W., aged 55, Franz Eduard Auguste, 
Baron de Leykam, late Minister Resident 
of H.M. the Emperor of Austria. 

At Hedingham Castle, Essex, aged 83, 
Ashurst Majendie, esq., of Hedingham 
Castle, F.R.S., F.S.A. He was the eldest 
son of the late Lewis Majendie, esq., of 
Hedingham Castle (who died in 1833), by 
Elizabeth, only dau. of Sir H. Hoghton, 
bart. (by his first wife, Elizabeth, only 
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dau. and heiress of William Ashurst, esq., 
of Hedingham Castle). He was born in 
London in 1784, educated at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, and was called to 
the English bar early in the present 
century, in which capacity he was, in 1832, 
appointed one of the Assistant Poor-law 
Commissioners for a district comprising 
Sussex, Kent, and part of Essex. He was 
a magistrate and deputy-lieutenant for 
Essex, a member of the late turnpike 
trust, and one of the oldest members and 
supporters of the Hinckford Conservative 
Club; but for some years past he had been 
obliged to relinquish all active participa- 
tion in public affairs. Early in life he 
took a warn. interest in scientific pursuits, 
and gained the friendship of several men 
of eminence in various branches of science, 
among others that of the late Davies 
Gilbert, esq., and the late Dr. Paris, in 
conjunction with whom he was instru- 
mental, some yeurs since, in founding the 
Geological Society of Cornwall, and a 
valuable Geological Museum at Penzance. 
The deceased married, in 1830, Frances, 
eldest dau. of John Griffin, esq., in whose 
right he had a life interest in the Claver- 
ing Hall estate, in Essex. This lady, who 
survives him, is the sister of Lady Frank- 
lin. There are no children of the marriage, 
and deceased is succeeded in his estates by 
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son of the Rev. H. L. Majendie, vicar of 
Dunmow, who died in 1862.,—Law Times, 

At Mortimer House, Reading, aged 72, 
Richard Pritchard Smith, esq., M.D. 
The deceased, who several years since re- 
tired from active duties in the medical 
profession, was formerly a director of the 
Great Western Railway Company, and a 
regular attendant at the meetings of the 
board. At an inquest which was held on 
the body, it appeared that the deceased 
had for the last two years been failing 
mentally, was very peculiar in manner at 
times, and had certain delusions about 
himself. He had been visited at times by 
some medical gentlemen eminent for treat- 
ment of mental diseases, and in conse- 
quence of an opinion expressed by one 
that the doctor was not a fit subject for 
legal restraint, and did not require more 
care than the family and servants could 
give, he was allowed to remain at home. 
He, however, succeeded in evading the 
vigilance of his family, and finally de- 
stroyed himself by swallowing a dose of 
prussic acid. The deceased was the father 
of Professor Goldwin Smith. 

At Darlaston, Staffordshire, aged 69, the 
Rev. George William White, rector. He 
was educated at St. John’s Coll.,Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1823, and 
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proceeded M.A. in 1826, and was ap- 
pointed rector of Darlaston in 1843. 

At Helmsley Lodge, York, aged 62, 
Joshua Francis Whittell, esq., of Upper 
Helmsley and Westow. He was the only 
son of the late Eugene Thomas Whittell, 

., barrister-at law, by Mary Ann, dau. 
of Joshua Field, esq., of Heaton Hall, 
Yorkshire, and was born in 1805. He 
was a magistrate for the North and East 
Ridings of Yorkshire, and married,in 1831, 
Phebe, dau. of the late Capt. A. Lefroy, 
by whom he has left surviving issue four 


us. 

Oct. 8. At Stanley Villas, West Bromp- 
ton, aged 56, Angelo Bezzi, sculptor, for- 
merly of Rome. 

In London, Mary Elizabeth, eldest dau. 
of the late William Osmund Hammond, 
esq., of St. Alban’s Court, Wingham, Kent. 

At Wellington-road, St. John’s Wood, 
aged 66, Elizabeth Parham, relict of the 
Rev. J. D. Parham, viear of Holne, Devon, 
and dau. of the late Rev. Samuel Lane, of 
Totnes. 

At Southsea, aged 52, Kenneth Keith 
Sutherland, esq., Paymaster of the Royal 
Yacht. The deceased was the eldest son 
of the late Kenneth Sutherland, esq., of 
Caithness, N.B., by Anna Rachel, dau. of 
the Rev. Isaac Inston, and was born at 
Walton, Suffolk, in 1815. He was edu- 
cated at Plymouth, and called to the bar, 
at Gray’s-inn, in 1854. The deceased 
entered the Royal Navy as passed clerk, 
in 1836, and was employed succes- 
sively on board the Dee, the North Star, 
the Brisk, and the Prometheus. In 1841, 
he was promoted to paymaster on board 
the Harlequin, and served in that vessel 
and the North Star until 1846, when he 
joined the Jnconstant. In 1850, he was 
appointed emigration officer at Liverpool, 
and afterwards at Londonderry ; on leav- 
ing the former place he was presented 
with a sword and epaulettes by the mer- 
chants, as a token of esteem. He was 
again called upon to serve afloat during 
the Crimean war, and joined the Powerful, 
paying off that vessel in 1856. In the 
following year he joined the Agamemnon, 
and served in her during the time that 
vessel was employed laying the Atlantic 
cable. Since 1858 he served continuously 
in H.M.S. Victor Emanuel, Royal Albert, 
Impregnable, Colossus, and Victoria and 
Albert. He married in 1851, Georgina, 
dau. of the late John Line Templar, esq., 
of Stoke, Devon, but has left no issue. 

At Torquay, Amelia, wife of Col. S. 
Wells, C.B. 23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers. 

Oct. 9. At Sydenham, aged 84, Louisa 
Sawyer, dau. of the late William Adams, 
esq., M.P., of Bowdon, Devon. 
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At Stowe Maries, Maldon, Essex, aged 
68, the Rev. Harvey Atkyns Browne. 
The deceased was educated at Queen’s 
Coll, Oxford, where he graduated B.A. 
in 1823, and proceeded M.A. in 1824; he 
was appointed rector of Stowe Maries in 
1836. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-sea, aged 25, Kathe- 
rine, eldest dau. of the late Rev. Wm. 
Bechford Faulkner. 

At the Grove, Charlton Kings, Chelten- 
ham, aged 80, Phoebe, dau. of the late 
Rey. Anthony Freston, of Mendham, 
Norfolk. 

At The Palace, Lichfield, aged 71, the 
Rey. John Hinckley, vicar of Sheriffhales 
and perpetual curate of King’s Bromley. 
The deceased was educated at St. Mary’s 
Hall, Oxford, where he graduated B.A, in 
1818, and proceeded M.A. in 1820; he 
was appointed incumbent of King’s Brom- 
ley in 1829, and vicar of Sheriffhales and 
Woodcote in 1832. 

At New Park, Mid-Calder, Miss Mar- 
garet Horsburgh, bart. 

At Lodge-Place, St. John’s Wood, Julia 
Adelina, wife of William Linton, esq., 
only dau. of the Rev. T. S. Eaton Swet- 
tenham, rector of Swettenham, and niece 
of the late Countess of Winterton. 

At Itchen Stoke, Charlotte, widow of 
J. H. Markland, esq., and eldest dau. of 
the late Sir Francis Freeling, bart. 

At 38, Onslow-square, aged 73, William 
Moody, esq., barrister-at-law. He was 
the second son of the late Aaron Moody, 
esq., of Kingsdon, Somerset, by Catherine, 
dau. of — Harper, esq. He was born at 
Porchester, Hants, in the year 1794, edu- 
cated at Winchester school (where he 
took several prizes) and afterwards at 
Trinity Coll., Cambridge, where he gradu- 
ated B.A. in 1815, (ninth wrangler) and 
was elected to a fellowship (circ. 1816), 
which he held till his death, and proceeded 
M.A. in 1818. He was called to the bar 
at Lincoln’s-inn in 1820, and joined the 
Western Circuit; he was subsequently 
appointed standing counsel to ‘Trinity 
Coll, Cambridge, and was author, jointly 
with Sir E. Ryant and Mr. Russell, of 
“ Crown Cases.” He was a magistrate for 
Somerset, and was a prominent member 
of the Council of King’s Coll. Hospital, 
and intimately connected with‘many of 
the leading physicians and surgeons of 
the day.—Law Times. 

Oct. 10. At his residence in Norfolk- 
street, Strand, aged 44, after a lingering ill- 
ness, Frank L. Dowling, esq., barrister-at- 
law. ‘The deceased, who was called to the 
bar at the Middle Temple in 1848, was 
well known among the sporting world, he 
having been for many years the chief 
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editor of Bell's Life in London. In that 
capacity he had the control of the arrange- 
ments for the great international fight for 
the championship of England between 
Tom Sayers and Heenan, and it was by 
has advice that the men agreed to“ draw,” 
and to each receive a belt. Mr. Dowling 
was remarkable for his urbanity and kind- 
ness, and for the generally fair manner in 
which he discharged the functions of 
arbitrator and umpire in the numerous 
cases of dispute connected with the prize 
ring which were submitted to his judg- 
ment. 

At Jersey, aged 72, Major-Gen. Budgen, 
late Royal Engineers. 

At Lexden, Colchester, aged 62, the 
Rev. Henry Collins, M.A. The deceased 
was educated at Trinity Coll., Dublin, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1823, and pro- 
ceeded M.A. in 1830; he was curate of 
Stock-cum-Ramsden, Bell House, Essex, 
and formerly of the diocese of Kilmore, 
Treland. 

At Risden, Hawkhurst, Kent, aged 86, 
the Rev. John Henry Howlett, M.A. 
He was educated at Pembroke Coll., Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. in 1804, 
and proceeded M.A. in 1807; he was 
Reading Chaplain of her Majesty’s Chapel 
Royal, Whitehall, and rector of Foston, 
Leicestershire, to which living he was ap- 
pointed in 1834. 

At Westfield House, Kingston -on- 
Thames, aged 85, Elizabeth Sophia, widow 
of Lieut-Gen. Sir Richard Jones, K.C.B., 
of Worthing, Sussex. 

At Hemsby, near Great Yarmouth, 
accidentally shot, aged 26, Frederick 
Everett, esq. The deceased had recently 
come into possession of considerable pro- 
perty in the parishes of Ormesby and 
Hemsby, which he had visited for the 
first time when he met his death by the 
accidental explosion of his gun. He has 
left a widow and two children. 

At Mains, Tillicoultry, Alexander Thom- 
son, esq., W.S. 

At Douro-place, Kensington, aged 82, 
Amelia Catherine, widow of the Very 
Rev. John Giffard Ward, Dean of Lincoln. 

Oct. 11. At 44, Montagu-square, aged 
76, Frederica Sophia, widow of Gen. Ho- 
ratio George Broke. 

Aged 70, Richard Derby Ness, eldest 
son of the late Rev. Richard Ness, D.D., 
rector of West Parley, Dorset. 

At Edinburgh, the Hon. Mrs. Primrose. 
She was the Hon, Frederica Sophia, fourth 
dau. of Thomas, 1st Viscount Anson, by 
Anne Margaret, second dau. of Thomas 
W. Coke, esq., of Holkham Hall, Norfolk 
(afterwards Karl of Leicester), and aunt of 
Thomas George, 2nd Earl of Lichfield ; 
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she was born in 1814, and married, in 
1838, the Hon. Bouverie Francis Prim- 
rose, eldest surviving son of Archibald, 
4th Earl of Rosebery. 

At Shincliffe Hall, Durham, aged 81, 
Capt. John Prince, R.N. He entered the 
navy as a volunteer on board the Ariadne 
in 1800, but being shortly afterwards 
transferred to the Andromeda, sailed for 
the West Indies; he there joined the 
Magnanime, and returned to England. He 
was afterwards employed in blockade ser- 
vice off the Texel, and subsequently again 
proceeded to the West Indies. Between 
1810 and 1815 he was employed on the 
Mediterranean, West Indian, and home 
stations, and he accepted the rank of 
retired commander in 1841. He married 
Isabella, youngest dau. of the late Sheldon 
Cradock, esq., of Hartforth, co. York. 

At Southampton, aged 65, Lieut.-Col. 
John Lucas Wilton, C.B. The deceased 
entered the Army as an ensign in 1827, 
and served with his regiment in India, 
where he commanded the fort of Loodi- 
anah during the early part of the Sutlej 
campaign, and was subsequently present 
with the 50th Regiment in the battle of 
Aliwal, where he was severely burnt by 
an explosion of one of the enemy’s tum- 
brils, and at the battle of Sabraon. He 
served in the Eastern campaign of 1854- 
55, including the battles of Alma and 
Inkermann, at the latter in command of 
the right wing of the 50th throughout 
the day, the regiment being detached to 
support the Ist Division. He also com- 
manded the regiment at the fall of Sebas- 
topol. For his services in the Crimea the 
deceased officer received the medal and 
three clasps for Alma, Inkerman, and Se- 
bastopol; the silver war medal and one 
clasp for India ; the Sardinian and Turkish 
medals ; was made a knight of the Legion 
of Honour, and received the Order of the 
Mejidié of the 4th class. He was also 
made a companion of the Order of the 
Bath in 1857. 

Oct. 12. In Upper Brook-street, aged 
86, the Lady Caroline Thynne. She was 
the youngest dau. of Thomas, lst Marquis 
of Bath, by Lady Elizabeth Cavendish, 
eldest dau. of William, 2nd Duke of 
Portland, and was born in August, 1781. 

At Bath, Fanny, relict of the Ven. 
Henry Bathurst, Archdeacon of Norwich. 

At Provender, aged four and a half 
months, Hugh Tatton, infant son of the 
Rev. R. Knatchbull Hugessen, rector of 
Cheriton, Kent, 

At KEastcott House, Wells, Alfred 
Perkins, esq., J.P. for Somerset. 

At Snell’s Park, Upper Edmonton, aged 
83, Capt. John Rutherford, 
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At Broughton, Lincolnshire, aged nine 
years, A. John de Schepden, second sur- 
vivingson of the Rev. T. B. Wright, rector. 

Oct. 12. At Paris, suddenly, aged 59, 
M. F. Diibner, the learned and skilful 
Hellenist. More than twenty volumes of 
the ‘‘ Bibliothéque des Classiques Grees ” 
bear his signature, and among them are 
the works of Hesiod, Theocritus, Nicander, 
Oppian, Euripides, Menander, Polybius, 
Arrian, Plutarch, Aristotle, Porphyry, 
Theophrastus, Strabo, St. John Chrysos- 
tom. He prepared a new edition of the 
Greek Anthology, which he had enriched 
with more than 500 new epigrams, and he 
had just published a new and completely 
revised edition of “Czsar’s Commen- 
taries,” which was issued by the Imperial 
Press on the occasion of the Universal 
Exposition. The Emperor, who could 
appreciate the merits of this modest and 
disinterested savant, had granted him 
recently a pension from his privy purse. 

Oct. 13. Aged 71, Edwin Maddy, D.C.L., 
of 15, Queen’s-gate-place, Kensington, and 
The Hill House, Kelvedon, Essex. He 
was educated at Brasenose Coll., Oxford, 
where he graduated in 1835, and after- 
wards took the degree of D.C.L. 

At 18, Buckingham-road, aged 27, 
Nathalie, wife of the Rev. C. Pascal, 
pasteur of the French Protestant Church, 
Brighton. 

Oct. 14. At Old Brathay, suddenly, 
Catherine Peach, infant dau. of the Ven. 
Archdeacon Boutflower. 

At 118, Sloane-street, aged 59, Isabella, 
wife of Col. the Hon. Harry Burrard 
Dalzell. She was the dau. of the late Rev. 
Alexander Campbell, and was married to 
the Hon. Mr. Dalzell in 1827. 

At Ventnor, aged 26, George Campbell 
De Morgan, M.A., Vice-Principal of Uni- 
versity Hall. The deceased was one of a 
family of distinguished mathematicians, 
and had gone to Ventnor for the benefit 
of his health, which had suffered from 
over-work. 

At Boxted, Essex, aged 81, the Rev. 
Charles Norman, vicar. He was educated 
at St. Catherine's Hall, Cambridge, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1815, and he was 
appointed vicar of Boxted in 1841. 

At Over Worton, Oxon, aged 76, the 
Rev. William Wilson, D.D. He was edu- 
cated at Wadham Coll., Oxford, where he 
gefees B.A. in 1814, and proceeded 

A. in 1817, B.D. in 1827, and D.D. in 
1851; he was curate of Harrow-on-the- 
Hill 1814-15, curate of Over-Worton 1815- 
22, vicar of Walthamstow 1822-48, and 
was again appointed curate of Over- 
Worton in 1855. 

Oct. 15, At Broadstairs, aged 43, Capt. 
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George Swaby, late of the Military Train, 
and formerly of the 18th Regt. 

At Chawton, aged 64, the Rev. Charles 
Bridges Knight, rector. He was educated 
at Trinity Coll., Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. in 1825, and proceeded 
M.A. in 1828; he was appointed rector of 
Chawton in 1837, and rural dean of Alton 
in 1851. 

At The Moorings, Menai-bridge, aged 
74, Hugh Price, Comm. R.N. ‘The de- 
ceased entered the navy in 1807 as a 
supernumerary on board the Northwmber- 
land, in which vessel he served for some 
time in the West Indies. He was after- 
wards attached to the force in the Baltic, 
and next served at Halifax. In 1815 he 
was advanced to the rank of lieutenant, 
and at the close of that year returned to 
England, and was placed on the retired 
half-pay list. The deceased was married, 
and has left issue. 

Oct. 16. At Quatt Rectory, Bridgnorth, 
aged 46, Mary Elizabeth, third dau. of the 
late Rev. Edmund Carr. 

At Brighton, aged 66, the Rev. H. J. 
Passand, rector of Shipton-on-Cherwell, 
Oxon. He was educated at St. Alban 
Hail, Oxford, where he graduated B.A. in 
1824, and proceeded M.A. in 1827; he 
was appointed vicar of Shipton-on-Cher- 
well in 1831. 

Oct. 17. At Berkeley Castle, co. Glou- 
cester, aged 79, the Right Hon. Lord 
Fitzhardinge. See OsiTuary. 

At Latimer, Bucks, Elizabeth Sophia, 
wife of the Rev. Bryant Burgess, and 
second dau. of the late Capt. Arnold, of 
Little Missenden Abbey. 

Oct. 18. At 34, Berkeley-square, aged 
69, the Right Hon. Lord Colchester. See 
OBITUARY. 

At 46, Queen’s-gate-terrace, aged 37, 
William Reginald Hesketh Bamford-Hes- 
keth, esq. He was the youngest son of 
the late Lloyd H. Bamford-Hesketh, esq., 
of Gwrych Castle, Denbighshire (who died 
in 1862), by Lady Emily Esther Anne, 
youngest dau. of William, 1st Earl of 
Beauchamp; he was born in 1830, and 
was formerly Capt. 46th Regt. 

Oct. 19. At Eccleshall Castle, Stafford- 
shire, aged 79, the Right Rev. J. Lonsdale, 
D.D., Bishop of Lichfield. See ObrtuaRyY. 

Lately.—At Paris, M. Nuzillard, senior 
cashier at the Comptoir d’Escompte. It 
is said by a French paper, that “more 
gold had passed through his hands than 
would suffice to buy up an empire.” 

In London, aged 100, Mr. Henry Peri- 
gal, of the Admiralty. He belonged toa 
celebrated family of watchmakers, in 
Bond-street, a firm, however, no longer 
existing. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Srranp. 
From September 24, 1867, to October 23, 1867, inclusive. 







































































| Thermometer. _— | | Thermometer. Barom. || 
gj i |. wae. | I 
esis 4 ‘4 odes $+ 
~ 33 § el | Weather. - 33 $ 3% Weather. 
co so So | 
ate! “| hall cial Amos! @ a | 
| emees | Geman | comme 
aa. ee lin. pts. Oct. ° | ° | ° fin. pts. 
24 | 53 | 61 | 48 |30. O7\cloudy, fair | 9 | 40 | 48 | 47 |29. 72'cloudy, rain 
25 | 47 | 59 | 50 (30. 36) fair 10 | 42 | 52 | 46 |29. 80\do, —do., fr. 
26 | 53 | 53 | 57 30. 37/ do. 11 | 42 | 49 | 48 /29. 86 rain 
27 | 54 | 60 | 54 30. 28) do 12 | 48 | 53 | 48 129. 74 foggy 
28 | 55 | 64 | 54 (30. 16} do. 18 | 42 | 50 | 49 /29. 52 rain, clo., rain 
29 | 56 | 63 | 56 (30. 16) do. 14 | 52 | 60 | 56 (29. 57 cloudy, rain 
30 | 57 | 64 | 55 /29. 99) do., slight rn. | 15 57 | 63 | 59 (29. 73 fair, hvy. rain 
0.1 | 47 | 55 | 46 |29. 37) fair 16 | 54 | 61 | 55 '29. 84 cloudy, fair 
2 | 50 | 57 | 51 /29. 92! do., cloudy 17. 54 | 62 | 54 !29. 70 do., do.,sl. rn. 
3 | 45 | 53 | 44 |29. 72) cloudy, fair 18 | 51 | 60 | 51 (29. 71 fair, rain 
4 | 38 | 48 | 40 (30. 02 fair 19 47 | 57 | 47 |29. 71 cloudy, fair 
5 | 41 | 49 | 42 |29..-95) do. 20 | 40 | 53 | 47 '29. 87 foggy, do. 
6 | 42 | 49 | 49 |29. 83) foggy, rain 21 50 58 | 57 380. 05)do, do., rn. 
7 | 52 | 55 | 46 |29. 55 rain 22 | 59 65 | 59 30. 15 cloudy, sl. rn. 
8 | 42 | 52 | 42 |29. 47 fair 23 | 56 61 | 54 29. 98 do., fair 
| | 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
Sept. 8 per 8 per New . : East India India 
and Cant. Cent. 3 per —_ — 5 India Bonds 5 per 
Oct.| Consols. |Reduced. | Cents. . Stock. £1,000. | Cent. St. 
Sept. 4 | 
23 | 948 2/93 3/93 3] Shut. 30 pm. | 220 vn iis 
24 | 948 §/| 923 § | 923 § ee 26 30 pm. | 220 65 pm. |1134 7 
25 | 94g § | 929 3% | 923 ¢ a - 65 pm. |113}  # 
26 | 94¢ $/ 924 3 | 925 3 28 30 pm. os os feeae -g 
27 | 04 £/) 928 93 | 923 3 “a 2202 222)... 113¢ # 
28 | 94¢ 4/924 £/| 924 3 en a 70 pm. {1184 #¢ 
30 | 942 4] 928 | 928 & 2730 pm.|_.. - we..5 
0.1 | 944 4] 924 3 | 924 2 4 222 65 pm. |1133 14 
2) 945 #/| 922 § | 925 # ne 2204 113% 14} 
3| 944 #] 92} § 924 2 2730pm.| 22063| ... |1l4 § 
4| 944 $| 92: g 92h 3 a . |65pm. {114 4 
5 | 944 ¢/| 924 ¢ | 922 # 28 30 pm. ae ~~. oo 49 
7 | 944 #/] 924 # | 925 nie sic 65 pm. |1144 4 
8 | 944 21928 3 | 922 3 has 2224 6569pm.j114g 3 
9 | 944 92g § | 92% ¢ 80 pm. oe 69 pm. {1144 # 
10 | 94} ; 92% 4 | 923 #3 222 +x 114g j 
11 | 944 4 | 92% 4 | 92) re: be xa 70 pm. {1144 & 
12 | 944 #/| 928 4 | 92 251 27 30 pm. ‘on sd 1144 3 
14 | 943 #/ 924 4 | 92 251 3 | 2730 pm. | 221 3 | 69 pm. {1144 # 
15 | 93 45 | 92 §¢/|92 #¢/] 250 3] 30pm. ... (6570 pim.j118 144 
16 | 933 4 | 91f 25 | 91f 28 | 250 2] 30pm. | 221 8 as 113% 143 
17 | 989 2/912 4 | 918 %| 250 2 ex 2223 |635pm.|114h 34 
18 | 93¢ 3 | 919 2 | 91$ 23 | 249 514 a 63 5 pm./113¢ 144 
19 | 9383 4|92 # 92 re ra = sas — 1124 14} 
21| 9845 2/92 4) 92 249 51 | 30 pm. | 2213 63 pm. |1134 14} 
22 | 93 § | 92} & 92% ¢g | 250 28 30 pm. P 63 7 pm.|1134 14 
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